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THE EIGHT HONOUEABLE 

LOED DUFFERIN AND CLANDEBOYE. 

Mr DKAE DurrBaiN, 

This Book was to have been dedicated to your Mother; 
and it is a melancholy pleasure to me to remember that she read 
and warmly praised some of it, during her last illness, while the 
story was as yet incomplete. 

Death has broken that unequalled companionship. The steady 
affection; the indulgent appreciation; the quick sympathy; the 
clear judgment; the womanly tenderness ; the playful, kindly wit; 
the social charm ;—all those lovely and lovable qualities which 
surely never were before so perfecfly combined with a rare and 
lofty intelligence, have vanished from amongst ps, for ever. 

There remains,—^for you above all, but for me also, and in 
their measure and degree for all who ever lived in intimacy with 
her,—a great sorrowful blank, which nothing can sufSce to fill; 
let the remaining years of life bring what they may! 

I have seen more serious compositions than this present attempt 
of mine, inscribed, under such circumstances, ‘ to the memory' 
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of the loved and lost. 1 will not so deal with a work of fiction; 
but rather ask you,, for her sake, to accept this dedication in 
her stead. 

I can fearlessly offer my attempt at a picture of youthful 
error in my wild rebellious Kenneth, and of base and blame-worthy 
conduct in others of my story,—^to you, whose whole career, from 
boyhood to the final hour of farewell, was one uninterrupted source 
of pride and satisfaction to her, and to all who belong to you. 

Forgive the saying so much (since I fain would say even more) 
in a letter which is sot here for all to read who will; though 
it is inscribed only with your name. 

And believe me, now and always. 

Your affectionate Aunt, 

CAEOLESrE NOETON. 
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OLD SIR DOUGLAS, 


CHAPTER I. 

HOMK, S-UKET HOME. 

There is no example of human heatity more perfectly picturesque 
than a veiy handsome man of middle age. 

No, smiliiig reader, not even a very liandsome young man : not 
even that same roan in his youth. The gain is in .expression, of 
which 6very age has its own ; and perhaps there is tdore change in 
that than in the features, under the working hand of Time. When 
luckless Dr. Donne wwte to the proud mother of the famous George 
Herbert of Bemerton and Lord Herbert of Cberbury— 

‘ Nor spring nor summer beauty hath the grace 
That 1 have seen ill an autumnal face,’ 

it is to he feared he was more complimentary than veracious; for 
bloom is an integral pait of woman’s loveliness, and every day that 
brings lier nearer to its withering takes away something of her 
charm. But with the other sex it is different. The youth who is 
noble-looki'ig, glad, engor, gallant and gay as the young Lochinvar, 
will yet be lumdsomcr when time shall have given him that air of 
customary command, of mingled majiisty, wisdom, and cordial 
henevolonce, which liclongs to a later date ; and which, in fine 
natures, lesults from much minglirig with the joys, sonows, and 
destinies of otlier men, with an increased instead of a diminished 
sympathy in all that coueertis them. 

Often, too, this is accompanied by a genial cheerfulness of 
manner, sjiriiiging from the same source. At the age of which I 
am speaking, smull annoyances have ceased to afflict: great hopes 
a;id fears are subject to a more noble reserve ; the passionate 
eelffshness of inexperience has vanislied : the rc.stlessness of learning 
how much or how little- life can achieve is caliueil down. The smile 
of welcome in such a man’s countenance is worth all the beauty of 
his adolescent years. 
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And if there shovdd be on/ of my readers who, in spite of this 
argument, refuse to become converts to such unusual doctrine, and 
obstinately adhere to a contrary opinion,—that is because they never 
saw Sir Donoiuis Eoss oir Glekbosbib, familiarly called by his 
tenantry and his few remaining family ties, ‘ Old Sir Douglas.’ 

He had indeed been called by that name before he could reason¬ 
ably be said to have earned it: before his dark and thickly-curled 
hair bad shown any of thewe rare silver threads which the Ameiican 
poet, Longfellow, beautifully imagines as the 

• Dawn of another life—that breaks o’er the earthly horizon, 

As in the riostem sky the first faint streaks of the morning.’ 


He was called Old Sir Douglas, chiefly, as it seemed, because 
everybody else was so young. His father had run away witli a 
beautiful and penniless Miss Macrae, when 4^ was scarcely twenty. 
At five-and-twenty he was a widower with two infant sons; and by 
way of at once satisfying his family, redeeming the past, and giving 
a second mother to those young children, be wedded with the heiress 
of Toulmains ; a very stiff and starched successor to the blooming and 
passionate girl whom he had laid in her grave so early that his union' 
with her grew to be a vague dream rather than a distinct memory. 

^But the sunshine was off the path of his life for ever: and 
perhaps that instinct of insufficiency to another’s happiness, which 
haunts the hearts of those who live in intimacy together, even when 
those hearts are not very tender, crept into the hard shell where 
beat a sort of cold fish-life, in the bosom of the second Lady Boss, 
and soured still further a nature never genial. Hateful to her was 
the memory of that first wife; displeasing to the last degree tlie 
sight of her orphan children and the sound of their prattle. She 
spent her time in steady efforts at repression, and in a scries of 
inventive ptmishments, principally directed against the sm of 
liveliness. 

She did not relax -in her system even after she herself'became a 
mother; and the little pale shrewd sharp-browed half-sister she 
gave the boys, seemed indeed to have been modelled on her own 
pattern. Still, resolute, and reserved ; that tiny girl foreshadowed 
tiie woman to be, and faithfully transmitted the soul and spirit of 
her progenitrix. 

li oung as tire first brood were when they lost their loving mother, 
they felt the change. Home was home still, but it was home 
froppi d, la glace; and the efforts of Lady Boss to train and nail 
them as snow-berries not only failed, but produced, as years went 
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on, a sort of chronic state of rebellion; insomuch that, even had 
her wishes been leasonable and gentlj expressed (two condition* 
that never existed), I fear she would have found the two boys, 
Douglas and Kenneth, wilfully provided with a stock of ready-m^e 
opposition. 

In a household where the sole break in the monotony of dis¬ 
content was a change from storms to sullenness on the part of the 
governing authority, and a corresponding change from passion to 
dejec^on in the young things that were to be governed, it was not 
to be expected that nature should be properly disciplined, or minds 
efFectually taught. The hoys learned as little as they could, and 
resisted as much as they dared. Their affection for each other was 
proportionate to their isolation at home, and before they were 
severally nine and ten years old, their chief pleasure was to loam 
over the hills behind the castle, tlieir arms twined roupd each other’s 
necks, talking of the insupportable tyranny of stepmothers, as set 
forth in all the stories they had ever read, and planning wild and 
boyish attempts at escapes from such thraldom. 

From their father they received neither instruction nor guidance. 
Tormented and disappointed himself, his weak and impulsive nature 
took that turn to evil from which perhaps a pious, cheerful, loving 
helpmate might have saved him. Captious in his temper, drunken 
in his habits, given greatly to those open grievous twits and taunts 
ill the wars of home, wliich seem to lookers-on so indecent and 
embarrassing—and which a man should be taught to govern and 
conceal in his soul, as he is told to clothe the nakedness of his body. 
—his children combined an utter absence of respect for him, with a 
certain degree of prejudiced pity. If they did not think him always 
in the right in the family quarrels they witnessed, at least they 
always thought their stepmother in the wrong. ‘ Poor papa ’ was 
their kindliest mention of him ; and ‘ papa’s too laxy to care ’ tlie 
common salve to their conscience when doing something that had 
been absolutely forbidden. 

At length came that crisis in their child-life which might he 
expected. Among the smaller obstinacies about which papa was 
‘ too laxy to care,’ and which was the subject of fierce reprobation 
with their stepmother, was the constant presence of two rough ter¬ 
riers, which had been given to the two boys, in the earliest stage of 
their mutual puppyhood, bythe old keeper. Jock and Beardie were 
installed as idols in their young masters’ hearts. Bustling through 
the brushwood, leaping over the puiple heather, panting through 
the brawling burns, covered with dust or drenched with rain, as the 
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case might be—in nished, with a scuffle and a yelp of joy, snifflng 
for drink, or scratching for a comfortable resting-place, these four- 
footed plagues, as Lady Iloss termed them ; following, or followed 
by, iflie kilted little lads. 

During the brief period allotted to, their careless lessons, dog and 
master eyed each other with an equally intelligible agreement to ‘ go 
out the moment it was over,’ when,—as if at the sound of a signal 
gun,—the scuffle, shout, yelp, and rush were renewed. Often had 
Beardie been chased angrily with a whip, to teach him indoor 
manners; often had Jock been seized by the scruff of his shaggy 
neck, and tossed out of tho low windows; often pulled out from 
slumbers surreptitiously permitted in the tumbled beds of their 
sleeping masters ; often made to bowl for flagrant discovery of bones 
half gnawed, and fragments of victuals, under those same little 
couches ; often ^shaken cut rudely on the bare floor when cm led up 
for a nap in llic plaidcd counterpanes. But it was in vain that 
Lady Koss scolded and stormed. The dugs did not understand 
what she would he at, and the boys were determined that where 
they went Jock and Beardie should follow. 

On one special day, tho rushing, yelping, shouting, and scuffling, 
which attended their entrance, seemed redoubled: the boys had 
fallen in with an otter-hunt, conducted by an experienced old gillie, 
their chief friend on the estate. They entered flushed, wet, punting, 
and joyous, leaving evciy door on their progress open, including 
that of the wide oak hall through which a whirl of wind and autumn 
leaves followed their reckless little Ireels, as if willing to shuio in the 
sport and tho confusion. Then, dog and master, alike muddy 
breathless and dripping, burst into the presence of Lady Boss, even 
as she sat in the state drawing-room receiving tho somewhat formal 
visit of the most jmissaut of all her Scotch neighbours, the dowager 
Countess of Olochnahen and tho invalid earl her son. 

‘Are those Sir Nitil's boys? They seem rudish little bears,’ 
was the j)olite speech of the dowager; as she hastily drew her 
ample dress nearer the boundary of tho sofa, where tho ladies were 
seuti'd. 

‘ 1 told you to hinder that sort of thing,’ said the irate hostess to 
her husband after her guests had departed. 

‘ How am I to hinder it ? ’ replied he sulkily. ‘ I’m just wishing 
you’d let the lads and their dogs he.’ 

Then rose one of those wild storms about nothing, which are at 
once the curse and the wonder of ill-mated married life: the wife 
‘ flyting ’ at the hu^and; the husband sweatiDg at the wife ; the 
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cliildrnn staring at the loud battle and angry gestures ; till, a 
portion of the wrathful torrent of violtMice being turned their way, 
they were ordered off to ‘ make themselves decent for supper.’ 

That supper was not eaten, nor greeted otherwise than with 
bitter ones and regretful tears; for, when the hoys recrossed the 
great hall adorned with the antlers of innumerable stags, they were 
met by their incensed stepmother. She pointed fiercely through 
the great arched door, calling out, ‘ Since there’s neither teaching 
nor managing will nile ye, and your father lets you run wild, we’ll 
SCO if I can find means to make more impression:—I think you’ll 
sot forget to-day’s otter-hunt in a hurry.’ 

I'hrough the arch the boys gazed, in the direction indiented by 
her gaunt finger, and then stood as though she had turned them 
into stone by some weird spell. For there, on the two lower 
bronches of a stunted old fir-tree, just outside the castle door, hung 
the two dogs ; horrid in their recent death by strangulation ; pitiful 
in their helpless dangling attitudes; executed by a*sudden doom ! 
Poor Jock, whose warm kindly brown eyes and rough no.se were 
wont to bury themselves under Douglas’s caressing arm ; and 
Beardie, handsome active and frolicsome Benrdie, wb# had leaped 
so high to Kenneth’s stick, and whose long silky coat of iron grey 
hair had been the admiration of all beholders ! 

There they hung ! wet and draggled and weary looking, ns when 
they came in: but nevermore to dry their coats by the fire; nor lap 
from the great bowl of water set ready for them by tbc boys ; nor 
lick tlie tunned little hands, in mute joy and gratitude, at the end 
of some pleasant day ! There they hung: tongues out ; eyes 
ghiztal ; limbs contracted; with horrid evidences of. a bygone 
Bti'uggle ending in a helpless death. 

K(;nneth was the first to break silence; with a cry that was almost 
a yell of despair and defiance, ho made a dash towards the tree, 
opening Jiis knife as he went, to cut his favourite down. Douglas 
stood still; panting, speechless, and breathless; his eyes riveted on 
j)Oor Jock, as though he had no power to withdraw them from the 
dreadful sight. Then followed, from both boys, a wild echoing 
shout for their fiither—for their father to come and see what had 
been done to them during the brief interval they had spent in 
jireparations for a more decent apj)carance in the sitting-room and 
at the family meal. 

Nor did the easily excited ire of that father disappoint the boy’s 
expccfations. It went beyond them: it alarmed them by its excess. 
Louder and more furious, and moie and more intermixed with oaths. 
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grew Sii Neil’s rapid phrases of reproach to his wife, as the bovs, 
sobbing and exclaiming, hissed the corpses of their canine com¬ 
panions ; till, at length, as with fierce and fearless defiance, taunt for 
taunt returned in the shrillest of voices. Lady Boss made a step or 
two in advance towards her husband, the latter seized her by the 
shoulders, shook her violently, and, with the exasperated words that 
she had ‘ done an ill devil’s d<'ed,’—and ‘ he wished from his soul 
she was hanging up along side of (he dogs,’—he thrust her from him 
against the tall heavy hat-stand that stood at the hall-door. The 
hat-stand fell over with a crash; and though Lady Ross recovered 
her balance with a staggering effort, and did not fall, the excite¬ 
ment of the scene proved too much for Dougins, who, throwing 
himself between the contending parties with a [litcous exclamation 
of horror, suddenly dropped at his father’s feet in a dead faint. 

He was a fine robust boy; and (he burst of emotion and i(8 
consequences once over, he rapidly became himself again. But 
neither of the lads would come in to supper, or give any attention to 
the persistent lecturing with which they were favoun.'d by (heir sU-p- 
mother. They remained out in the early moonlight till thqy had 
buried their dogs; came in, and went heavily up to (heir own 
room, where they were yet heard sobbing and talking for a while ; 
and, in the morning, the two little rebels were missing. They bad 
run away. 

The preparations made by children on these occasions are not 
very extensive. A bag of oatmeal, a few apples, and a very slender 
remainder of pocket-money, would not have taken them far on their 
projected road to high fortune; though in their first eager four 
miles they had considered it quite a settled thing that Douglas 
should become a wivrior and statesman like the Duke of Wellington ; 
and Kenneth, at the very least, Lord Mayor of London. 

They were pursued and brought back — footsore hungry and 
exhausted—at the end of their first day’s march ; before, they bad 
got even (o the subuibs of the market-town from which this plunge 
into worldly success was to be made. 

While they crept once more (less loth than boyish pride might 
have avowed) into their accustomed beds, a parental council was 
held. Lady Ross was of opinion that they should both bo ‘ flogged 
for their escapade witliiii an inch of their lives; ’ her husband, that 
no further notice should be taken of it; since they probably had had 
a sickening of such attempts, in their failure and fatigue. But the 
upshot of tlio debate was, that Douglas and Kenneth were parted; 
the elder sent to Eton for civilized training, in tokcu of a certain 
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eoncesgion to Lady Eoss’s English views on ihe subject; and the 
younger delivered over hi gloom and disgrace to a neighliooring 
Scotch minister, who had one other forlorn pupil, and a reputation 
for patient teaching. 

Undoubtedly the best education for man or boy is to mingle' 
much with his fellows ; and that is why a man educated at a public | 
school is in general better educated than one who has received ). 
tolerably careful training at home. Lessons may not be so well I 
learned, but life is learned; emulation is roused ; the mind is not | 
allowed to roost and slumber, like a caged bird on a perch. • * 

Douglas Boss owed to his inimical stepmother an immense 
service as to his future; though in her disposal of him she had 
merely consulted her desire to be rid of him, and certain conse¬ 
quential notions of how ‘ the heir ’ should be educated. Had she 
had a boy of her own, perhaps some grudging might have mingled 
with,such plans; but the sharp-browed Alice was her only child, 
^and was an interest apart, and in fact suboi-dinate, t6 Lady Eoss’s 
feelings of family consequence. Young Douglas would have justified 
a nobler pride. Frank, intelligent, spirited, and yet amenable to 
true discipline now that such discipline had replaced the alternate 
neglect and tyranny of home, he was popular alike with masters and 
companions ; while the simplicity of such early training as he had 
hud, rendered him insensible to the shallow compliments of 
strangers, struck with his personal beauty and free untutored grace 
of manner. 

The holidays of many a ‘ half’ to come, were days of rapture. 
To see Kenneth waiting and watching under the tall fir-trees at the 
turn of the road where the mail-coach was to drop him; to leap 
down, and strain him to his heart; to exhibit his prize-books, on 
which the younger brother would gaze with a sigh of cuiiosity—and 
then to plunge back into the wild happy life of the Highlands—this 
made home a temporary paradise. ‘ Days amang the heather,’ to 
those who have been brought up in the wild mountain-life of 
Scotland, are days of intoxicating joy. 

Once more with his brother; once more in his kilt, clambering 
here and there, lounging under the silver birches by the blue lake’s 
aide, gliding over its silver surface in the coble-boat, fishing for 
trout, and waking the echoes as they rowed home with many a 
snatch of song; uncovering his glossy head for very sport in the 
sudden shower, and feeling a wild delight in the mountain storms— 
young Douglas’s holidays for the first three years were days at 
unalloyed .delight. 
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Then came the gradual change which circumstances bring,— a 
change which is not exactly alienation, hut separation, between 
those who are differently situated os to occupations, associations, and 
aims. A certain discontent, instead of approbation, took possession 
of his father’s mind. The prize-books were tossed aside, with some 
discouraging observation as to the value of ‘ book-learning,’ and the 
absurd disproportion of snch rewards with the expense of such an 
education. Douglas himself had a sorrowful instinct that Kenneth’s 
life was narrowing round him,—he was a companion in ail purpose¬ 
less pursuits to his father, but the main elements of improvement 
were wanting. He smoked and sat up drinking whisky-toddy,—he 
shot and walked with Sir Neil. But he did nothing, and learnt 
nothing. It was the life neither of a hoy nor a man; and the 
dawdling leisure left from its loose occupations was spent by Ken¬ 
neth in familiar visitings wherever a pretty face smiled on the 
threshold of 4 farm-house, or a bothy in the glen •, in idle talk 
with gamekeepers, farmcis, and petty tenants ; and in making love 
betwixt jest and earnest to the miller’s youthful daughter at the 
Falls of Torrieburu ; Torriebum being a small separate estate of Sir 
Neil’s, which was settled on hb: younger son. 

In his own loving earnest way, Douglas hinted good counsel, but 
without good effect. Kenneth was angry; was saddened; was 
somehow suspicious that his Eton brother was ‘ coining the fine 
gentleman over him ; ’ and a coldness stole between them, dreamy 
and impalpable as the chill white mist which rises among the hills at 
the beginning of winter, and hides all our pleus.mt haunts and 
familiar trysting-places with its colourless and ghostlike veil. 

With bis stepmother he was on even worse terms than during his 
comfortless boyhood. Disliking her profoundly, and yet attempting 
a certain show of courtesy to his father’s wife, his only reward was 
the bitter sneer with which she spoke of him as ‘ that very stately 
and gentlemanly young gentleman, Mr. Douglas Boss.’ 

With his iiither he' was restless and uncomfortable. Too young 
when a resident at home, in the memorable days of the dog-hanging, 
to be the companion Kenneth had gradually become; and old 
enough now to see all the defects of such companionship; he 
inwardly groaned in spirit at his own incapacity to give, or to 
receive, satisfaction from communion with one who in his best days 
was a poor specimen of what the head of a family should be, and 
whose, worse days were now come—days of mingled apathy and dis¬ 
content, of absolute ivpugnance to the nearest tie in it, his irritable 
and iniiating wife; of selfish craving lor what amusement or 
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comfort lie cniiM jjet out of the Bociety of the half-educated hid ho 
had kept at Glonroasie without a thought of his future ; and of 
angry sur|iriso at the transformation, as it seemod to him, of the 
lovely, ardent hoy whose sarno rebellions against discipline and Lady 
Eoss he had so often protected, into the proud, thoughtful adolescent, 
who ‘ seemed to think he would advise the whole family.’ 

In thi.s state of mind was Sir Neil, when Douglas asked that hi» 
brother might he put to some profession, and that he himself might 
lie sent to one of the universities; and for once Sir Neil and Lady 
Ross united their discordant voices in a chorus of agreement, holding 
that his demands were preposterous, and not to be granted. 

Sir Neil considered that already he had had too much of ‘book- 
learning,’ which was ‘ never of much use,’ and Lady Eoss told him 
that he was ‘ puffed with presumption ’ in venturing to chalk out for 
himself what was to lie done. 

Even Kcnncih, the loved and clung-to Kenneth, was provoked; 
and hastily assured his brother it was lucky he hud not succeeded in 
persuading his father, for that he, Kenneth, would certainly not 
have gone to study for any profession whatever. He meant to live 
at Torriiburn, and there’d always be grouse and o.ateako enough to 
satisfy Ms notions of life. The tears started into Dongln.s’8 eyes,— 
but tliore was no one to hoed or understand what passed in his 
■heart; and no evidence of that day’s ini'ital struggle, except in a 
brief letter to his Eton ‘ chum ’ Lorimer Boyd; younger son of that 
Dowager Clo<'hiiahen whoso visit with the sickly young Earl of 
Glcnrossic had been the exciting cause of the sudden execution of 
Jock and Eeardie, and the exile of*lhe run-uway boys. The letter 
ran as follows :— 

‘ To Lobimrh Boyd, Esq. Oriel College, Oxford. 

‘ My deab Lohimer, —I am not to go to college ; so I shall see 
no HiOre of you at present ! My father has consented, however, to 
my entering the army. Heaven grant I may do something more 
with life, than accept the bare fact of living! Kenneth is to remain 
on at home. I am sorry for Kenneth. Such a fine, quick, hand¬ 
some lad ! I wish you could see him. I wish my father had given 
him a chance. Do not forget me, old fellow; I shall never forget 
ym. 1 send you a little Elzevir “ Horace ” you and I used to read 
sometimes togetlier under the trees by the river, that hot summer 
when 3 ’oc sprained your arm and bad to give up rowing in the 
boats. I winiid ho glad you wrote to mo. I am sure you will, 
Lorimer. I don’t mind owning to you that I feel so lonesome and 
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disappointed I could cry like a girl. I hope you will distinguish 
yourself at college ; you were much the cleverest fellow at Eton. 1 
end with a nil desperandum ; for, after all, I trust to our future 
meeting. You are a Scotchman, so am I; and some day I 
suppose I shall be at home again. Meanwhile, since 1 cannot be at 
college, I am glad to be a soldier. 

' Yours ever,' 

‘ Douolab Eosh.’ 


CHAPTER II. 

PASSINO AW AT. 

Ik there were not daily examples to familiarise us with the marvel, 
we might wonder at the strange way in which Nature asserts herself: 
or rather, at the effects of Nature and accident combined, in fhe 
characters of individuals. 

We see children, all brought up in one home, under the same 
tutelage, as different as night from day. Pious sons and daughters 
sprung from infidel and profligate parents ; unredeemed and incor¬ 
rigible rascals from honest and religious fathers; fools, that fritter 
away the vanishing hours they tliemselves scarcely know how, 
born where steady conduct and deep knowledge seemed the very 
life of those around them,—and earnest, intelligent, and energetic 
souls springing up like palm-trees in the desert sand, where 
never a thought has been given to mental culture or religious 
improvement. 

Out of that borne which looked so stately and beautiful among 
the surrounding hills, and held such grovelling inmates; the castled 
home of Glenrossie-s-went forth at least one scion of the good old 
name worthy to bear it. Douglas Ross drew his sword in the 
service of his country, in India, in America, and in China ; he rose 
rapidly to command, and proved as strict in authority as he had 
formerly been in obedience. Beloved, respected, and somewhat 
feared, his name was one already familiar in men’s mouths as having 
greatly distinguished himself in the profession he had chosen, when 
he was recalled to Scotland, with leave of absence from the military 
command ho held, to attend the rapidly succeeding death-beds of 
his father and brother. 
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Whether, in dyinsr, some dim consciousness of his folly and 
injustice smote Sir Neil,—or that he was merely Iiauntcd by his 
lingering lore for the son who had been left with him through 
recent years,—he made a sort of appeal to the elder when bending 
anxiously over him to gather the failing words. ‘ You'll look after 
Kenneth,’ he said ; ‘ he has greatly mismanaged ! You’ll help 
him—Torriebum’s been ill sorted—he’s let himself down, rather— 
with those people. My dear, be good to Kenneth—maybe he’ll 
settle in the way of marriage, and do well yet. ' You’ll have to 
make amends to-’ 

Sir Nt.-il made great efforts to conclude this sentence, but was 
unable; be held convulsively by his son’s hand ; looked in his face 
with that dying wistfulness which, once seen, is never forgotten; 
and fell back on the pillow exhausted—the anxieties, errors, and 
hopes of this world at an end for ever. 

Brief was the time allotted to Douglas for any ol)cdience to bis 
father’s dying wishes, as far as his brother was concerned. 

Kenneth had insisted on riding home to Torriebnrn every night, 
in spite of the urging of his brother. He did not seem to believe 
the end so near. Ho was wilful as to being at home in his own 
bachelor abode. He hated his stepmother, he said, and his half- 
sister, and did not wish to see any of their mock grief, for the 
father who had at least treated him always with aifeetbn. 

The night that father died, he rode away as usual. Torrents of 
rain swept to and fro by the wild gusts of an autumnal storm, whist¬ 
ling and moaning through the ancient fir-woods at the back of the 
castle, greeted his departure. The cr.%sh of trees blown down, the 
roar of the swollen torrent, sounded loud in the ear of his brother, 
as he stood grasping his hand at the open door, and bidding him 
good night ‘ If you will, you will, Kenneth; you were always a 
wilful fellow; but what a night! ’ And for a few minutes yet, 
Douglas Itoss watched the receding form, full of grace and activity, 
of the handsome rider. ‘ I shall bo with you early in the morning,’ 
were his last words, as he waved his hand and put spurs to his 
horse. 

But neither that nor any other morning ever brought Kenneth 
Eoss to the castle again. Their father died in the night; and 
Douglas was still pondering over the anxious, needless recotnmonda- 
tioD of his brother to his kindness, when the day dawned, os it had 
set, in storms of drenching rain. 

Plans of affection, of hope,—rational useful plans,—chased each 
other like the wind-Wne clouds through the mind of the new-mado 
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heir of Glenrossie. Yes, he would ‘ look after Kenneth,’—Kenneth, 
and Toniebuni, and every fraction of his destiny! He would set 
that destiny to rights. He would thudt over a suitable marriage 
for him. He would give, lend, do, anything to get him out of the 
embarrassments his father had hinted at. And then he remembered 
the other concluding sentence of that father’s dy ing voice : • You’ll 
have to make amends to —’ To whom ? Could it bo some one 
who had already assisted Kenneth ? Or perhaps to his stepmother ? 
Sir Neil had never uttered his wife’s name; ho had begged she 
might not be present while he talked with his son at that solemn 
midnight hour. He meant to see her again in the morning. Could 
he have been going to recommend lier, also, to Douglas’s kindness? 

He went to her room to break the news. He found lier cold, 
impassive; indifftu'cnt to the fact; suspicious of his intentions. She 
pronounced but one sentence: it was, ‘ You arc aware, 1 suppose, 
that I’ve a right to stay at the castle for a year from tliis date? ’ 

Her (laughter was with her ; she also looked at Douglas with her 
grave, slirewd eyes. There was a certain beauty of youth and girl¬ 
hood about lier. and her hnlf-brotlicr gazed at her with pity. He 
took her hand and said gently, ‘ Even if there were no right, do 
you think 1 would drive you away? This is Home.’ 

Ailio drew her little thin hand out of his, as though she had been 
slippitig otf a glove. She sat mute. She gave no token even of 
having heard lura, except withdrawing her eyes from his face, and 
casting a sidelong, furtive glance at her rigid mother. 

While Sir Douglas still lingered—in the sort of embarrassment 
felt by warm-hearted persons who hjtve made a vain demonstiutiou 
of sympatliy—a sudden tumult of vague sounds, the arrival of a 
horseman, the chatter of servants, the flinging open of doors, struck 
heavily through tlie silence of the reora. ‘ 'I'lieie is Kenneth ! ’ 
said Sir Douglas, as hg hastily turned and opened the door into the 
broad, haudsome corridor at the head of tlie great oal^ staircase 
immeelialely fronting the entrance. The old buller was already 
there : lie pul his hands out as if deprecating the advance of a step: 

‘ Mr. Kenneth was tlirown from his horse last night, sir, and the 
doctor says he’ll no live till the morrow,’ was all he could utter. 

Another deuth-lied—another and a di'aror ! 

Sir Douglas redo to Torrieburn almost as desperately as his 
brother had done the night before. He found the handsome rider 
he had fondly watched at his departure, a bruised, shattered, groan¬ 
ing wretch. His hoise, ovei’spnrrcd. and bewildered by the drifting 
rain and howling storm, had swerved on the old-fashioned sharp- 
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angled bridge that croesed the FalU of Torriebum close to his home, 
and bad dashed with his rider over the lo*v parapet in atnoug tlie 
rocks below. 

Close to homo ; luckily, close to home ! 

Near enough for the wild shout he gave as he fell, and even the 
confused sound of the roll of shaken-down stones, and terrible 
weight of hoi’se and rider falling on-the bed of the torrent, to reach 
the house, and the quick ear of one who was waiting and watching 
there. For Kenneth’s bachelor home was not a lonely one. Start¬ 
ling was the picture that presented itself in that drear morning’s 
light when Sir Douglas entered. The weariest frightened form he 
had ever beheld in the shape of woman, sat at the loot of the bed. 
Untidy, dishevelled, henutifnl; her great white arms stretched out 
with clasped hands, shuddering every time that Kenneth groaned; 
her reddish golden hair stealing in tangled locks from under the 
knotted kerchief, which sho hud never untied or taken elf since she 
bad rushed out into the storm and scrambled down to the Falls the 
night before. The lower part of her dress still soaked and dripping, 
ceverod with mud and moss—one of her loose stockings tom at the 
ankle, and the blood oozing through—her petticoat, too, torn on 
that side. iSlie hud evidently slipped in attempting to reach the 
horse and rider. 

Douglas spoke first to her, and he spoke to her of herself; not of 
his brother. 

‘ Och ! ’ she said, and her teeth ehattcred as she spokc, ‘ ye’ll no 
mind me, sir! it’s ntiething. 1 just diappit Ijy one hand line the 
brae, in ntnang the stanes to get at liitn, and sae gat hurtit. Ou 
Kenneth ! Kenneth ! Kennetli! Ou my man ! my aiii mati! ’ and 
rocking wildly to and fro while the rain boat against the window, 
atjd the storm seemed to rock the trees in unison with her move¬ 
ments, she censed to speak. 

The dying man moved his lips with a strange sort of smile, but 
no sound came. Douglas knelt down by him ; and. as he did so, 
was conscious of the presence of a little nestling child, the most 
lovely little face that ever looked out of a picture, that was sitting 
at the bed-head, serene and hopeful in all this trouble, and saying to 
him with a shy smile,—‘ Are ye the doctor? and will you put daddy 
a’ richt? We’ve been waiting lang for the doctor.’ ' 

No doctor could save Kenneth—no, not if the aching heart of his 
elder brother had resolved to bring him life at tho price of hia whole 
estate. He was fast going—fast 1 The grief of the ungovernable 
woman at his bed-foot only vaguely disturbed him. He was 
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beginning to be withdrawn from earthly sights and earthly sotiuds. 
But Sir Douglas tried to calm her. He besoaglit her to he still; to 
go away and wash her wounded limb and tear-swoln face, and 
arrange herself, and return, and meanwhile he would watch Ken¬ 
neth till the doctor came. No, she wouldn’t—no, she couldn’t— 
no, he might die while she was out of the way—no, she ‘ wad see 
the last o’ him, and then dee.’ She offered no help; she was 
capable of no comfort; she kept up her loud lament, so as to 
betrilder all present; and it was a positive relief to Sir Dougins 
when, with a sudden shiver through her whole frame, she slid fi'oni 
the bed-foot to the floor in a swoon. 

By this time the doctor had arrived, with an assi.stant, both of 
them common ‘ bone-setters ’ from the village of Torrieburn— 
rough, untutored, but not unkindly ; and perhaps in nothing more 
kind than in the honest admission that beyond giving restoratives 
for the time'being, and shifting the bed a little, so as to lessen (not 
remove) the great agony of human pain that must preface this 
untimely death, they could do nothing. 

Do NOTHmo! veiy solemn and trying are such death-beds; 
when human love, that seems so strong, stands helpless; listening 
to the great dreadful sentence, ‘ You shall see this man whom you 
love pass to the presence of his Creator in torments inconceivable, 
and you shall not be able to lift away, no, not so much as one grain 
of his bitter pain, though you would give half your own life to 
do it.’ 

‘ God’s will be dene ! ’ Oh! how hollow sound even those 
solemn words ; while we echo, as it were, the writhing we look on 
at, in the thrill of aching sympathy that goes through our own 
corporeal frame ; aud wait, and wait, and wait, and know that only 
Death—only Death—can end the anguish; and that when ho has 
ceased to suffer we are alone for ever in the great blank. No more 
to hear his voice,, no more to clasp his hand, no more to be 
conscious of his love; but to know that somewhere tliere is a grave, 
where he who suffered so much lies stiff aud still,—and that ' his 
spu'it has returned to God who gave it.’ 

When the doctor had arranged that dying bed for the best,—and 
had attended to the miserable woman who had fainted, and had 
brought her back, pale, exhausted, but quieter, to the sick chamber, 
—Kenneth made a feeble effort to raise himself; an exertion which 
was followed by a dreadful groan. Then he murmured twice the 
name of ‘ Maggie 1—dear Maggie ! ’ and Sir Douglas rose up, and 
made way for the trembling creature so called upon, to kneel down 
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in his place: adjuring her, for the love of heaven— for the, love of 
Kenneth —not to give way, but keep still; getting only from her a 
burst of sobbing, and the words, ‘ Kill me, och ! kill me 1 and then 
maybe ye’ll hush me down.’ There seemed ‘ no huahing her down,’ 
till suddenly Kenneth said, in a sort of dreamy voice, ‘ Maggie, 
you’ll call to mind the birken trees—the birkcn trees ! ’ 

The woman held her breath. There was no need to quiet her 
now. 

‘ The birken trees by the brooroy knowe,’ repeated he, dreamily; 
and in a low clear tone he added,—‘ I’m sorry, Maggie.’ 

Then, opening his eyes with a fixed look, he said, * Bear 
Douglas!’ in a tone of extreme, almost boyish tenderness ; and 
then followed a renewed silence; broken only by the wild gusty 
winds outside the house, and the distant sound of the fatal Falls of 
Torrieburn. All at once, with the rallying strength that sometimes 
precedes death, he spoke clearly and intelligibly.—< Douglas 1 be 
kind-rl’m going—I’m dying—be kind to my Ketlneth, for the 
sake of days when we were hoys together 1 Don’t forsake him ! 
don’t deny him ;—Have pity too, on Maggie ! ’ 

A little pause after that, and he spoke more restlessly;—‘ I’m 
asking others, and 1 ought to do it myself. It’s I who forsake 
them: it’s I that didn’t pity. I say—I say—are you all here ? 
Douglas ! the doctor—ah I yes, and my father’s factor,— 
Well—I—’ 

He struggled for a moment, with blue blanched lips; then, feel¬ 
ing for the little curled head of the child at the further side of his 
bed, and locking his right hand in the hand of the kneeling woman, 
he said ,—‘ I trust Douglas with these. I declare Margaret Car¬ 
michael my WiFB, and 1 acknowledge Kenneth Carmichael Boss 
as my lawful son !’ 

The woman gave a suppressed shriek; she sprang up from her 
knees, and flung her arms round the dying man with a wild, ‘ Och, 

1 thank ye—I thank ye I and mither’ll thank'ye for ever 1 Ou ! 
my Kenneth!' 

He turned his head towards her with that unutterable smile that 
often flits over dying faces. Brighter and fonder his smile could 
not have been in the days of their first love: ‘ by the broomy knowe, 
under^ the birken trees; ’ and peihaps his thoughts were there, 
even in that supreme hour. No other word, except a broken 
ejaculation of prayer, came from him; only the bystanders ‘ saw a 
gieat change ’—the change there is no describing—come over his 
brow. The anguish of mortal pain seemed to melt into peace. A 
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frreat sigh escaped him, such as hursts from the bosom in some 
sudden relief from suffering, and the liatidsome man was a hand¬ 
some corpse. 

He who had been so much to that wailing woman, had become 
IT ! ‘ it; ’ ‘ the body ; ’ that perishable form wbieb bad clothed the 
eternal soul, and was now to be carried away and hid<lcri under the 
earth, ‘ to suffi-r corruption,’ and join the unseen tbroug of those 
whose place in this world ‘ shall know them no more.’ > 

The loud sound ■of her tempestuous wailing seemed to float ont 
and follow Sir Douglas, as he at length left the house and ictTossed 
the dreadful bridge which had been the scene of that tragedy. The 
dead horse, whose neck had been broken in the leap, was still lying 
there ; the waters gurgling round the new ohstnrle, and waving the 
glossy mane to mid fro, like a row of reeds. 'I’lie dreary rain was 
still drifting with the wind against the soaked stems of the fir-trees; 
and the scarlet*berries mid yellowing leav s of the nioiinfain-jish or 
nrwan-tree, to.ssed and swung above the torrent, far oveihead; 
dropping now mid then a bead of red like a blood-gout, into the 
whirling waters that swept them away. 

Even so were swejit away all the hopes, plans, and resolutions 
made only the night previous in behalf of his brother, by Sir Douglas 
Ross of Glenrossie. And as the sobbing storm died down on wood 
and mountain, and one palo crimson and melancholy streak gleamed 
light from a sunset that promised a hotter morrow, even so did the 
gleaming hope of being of use to little Kenneth (so like the Ken¬ 
neth his earliest hoyisli recollections brought hack to him!) break 
through the niiscriihle gloom iu his kindly mind. 

On arriviiig at the castle be deseiihed the scones he had wit¬ 
nessed, and the death that had so une.vpectediy t.iken jihiee. to Lady 
Eoss. She heard it, as she bad heard of the death of her husband, 
with frigid composure. Her daughter also seemed unmoved, except 
by a certain amount (if surprise, and the curiosity of one who listens 
to the account of a strange event. 

But when Sir Douglas, endeavouring to repress the evidence bow 
much he himself was moved, wound up his narration by endeavouring 
to enlist what pity there might be iu Lady lloss’s heart, for the 
orphan and his wretched parent, then indeed a slight change was 
visible in laidy Ross’s countenance. 

The indifference that bad I'cigned there was replaced by a look of 
tnpei'cilious scorn ; and, when Sir Douglas imprudently faltered— 

‘ Being yenrself a mother. I thought perhaps-’ she fla.'-hedthat 

look of scorn full upon him, with the speech, ‘ I leg to remind you. 
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Sir Douglas, that T am not the mother of children legitimatized on a 
death-bed. Ivor am I a miller’s daughter; which, I understand, 
was the social position of Meg Carmichael. I was not ignorant of 
the indecent infatuation of your brother for that low-bom and low¬ 
bred girl; and the last thing I should have expected from you, on 
coming into the estates, was the admission of such base claims on the 
part of persons who have no more real right to Torriebum than your 
father’s head-keeper, and are about as fit to set up there as lairds of 
the place.’ 


CHAPTER III. 

CLAY IDOLS. 

Ik Bf)ite of the opinion thus enumaated by the widow of his mis- 
guided'father, Sir Douglas took up the trust his brother left him in 
all the simplicity of good faith. Little Kenneth was acknowledged 
and installed as ‘ Kenneth Carmichael Ross of Tornebumand a 
tutor appointed to teach and care for him as the young laird. 

Fain would Sir Douglas have removed him from his mother, and 
from all the early associations of the place; but the same ungovern¬ 
able spirit, which had struck him with so muck amazement at the 
time of poor Kenneth’s death, was displayed in all her dealings with 
others. Pier grief was despair : it was followed by a nervous fever : 
the fever by .a disturbed state of nerves bordering on insanity. And 
then she recovered,—like a creature that has moaned for ite whelps 
and gradually forgotten them. 

No sooner had she lifted from the pressure of that woe, than a 
wilfulness e.\-ce<*ding all poor Kenneth had ever shown, took its 
place. She considered herself, under that declaration of marriage, 
a.s the natural occupier and jiossossor of Torriebum House till her 
son should be grown up. She established her mother there, ar 
indeed might have been expected; her father, the old miller of 
I’orrieburn, coming frequently over—-sometimos to complain of the 
inconvenience of Ids wife’s residence apart from him, sometimes to 
quarrel both with her and her daughter, sometimes to carouse with 
companions for whom she could scarcely refuse to provide whisky in 
a limited or unlimited quantity. With the first tutor appointed to 
the care, of her son she entered into relations so unseemly, after th« 
subsiding of her grief, that, the fact coming to the ear? of Sir 

a 
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Douglas, he wrote her a letter of remonstrance; and substituted a 
somewhat stem but very sensible pedagogue in his stead, with whom 
she incessantly quarrelled, and from whose authority she encouraged 
her boy to appe^. Sir Douglas was always receiving letters from 
the boy or his mother complaining of severity, complaining of 
injustice; tiU, at length, wearied out by petitions and objurgations, 
a fresh substitution was made, and a tutor sent of good education, 
with excellent recommendations, and private instructions to ‘ show as 
much indulgence as was consistent with good discipline.’ 

This time Meg Carmichael made further changes impossible, by 
marrying the tutor: and the ill-assorted household continued on 
the most comfortless footing,—^the wayward, handsome woman alter¬ 
nately quarrelling with her husband, and giving herself airs as ‘.Mrs. 
Boss Heaton of Torriebum,’ or bestowing on him some of the wild 
adoration which had formerly been the portion of poor Kenneth ; 
and the tutor-husband vainly trying to make head,—in the house 
that was scarcely to be called his own,—against the drunken old 
miller and bis boon companions ; the bustling and shrewish old 
woman his wife; and the disposition to shirk all control and all 
guidance in the lovely little boy, whose position, as the future ‘ laird,’ 
was acknowledged, in different forms of folly and flattery, by all 
around him in the narrow circle of home. A hint from 8u' Douglas 
that it would soon be time to send him to a good school, was received 
with such a storm of indignation and de.spair, such ill-spelt ill-worded 
letters of passionate remonstrance, that Sir Douglas put off all 
further alteration in young Kenneth’s destiny till he could get home 
from his command, and personally superintend the necessary changes. 
That the boy was well taught by his tutor-father was evidenced by 
the letters he wrote; and which, though they half-nettled, half- 
amused Sir Douglas by their tone of presumption, addressing him 
entirely ‘ d!egal eit igal,’ were such as no boy of inferior education 
or inferior intelligence could possibly have penned. 

At length the day came when Sir Douglas Boss of Glenroasie 
returned as a resident to the home of his fathers ! His stepmother 
had been dead some time; but her daughter had, by his own express 
wish, continued to reside in the castle ; nor had he the heart, when 
he found that lonely young spinster there, to enter on the topic of 
her removal. It would be time enough for that, Sir Douglas 
thought, when be was married; if he ever married. Her moSier 
bad been odious, but'that was not the daughter’s fault; and there 
was nothing offensive in her, personally. On the contrary, she 
ap{)earcd especially anxious to preserve the home she had acquired. 
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bj the moBt abBoIiite acquiescence in her half-brother’s wishes, and 
a disposition to aee to all those minor arrangements of a household 
which a man cannot see to himself, and which that astute and 
reserved little personage performed as well as any hired housekeeper,, 
if not better. 

When Sir Douglas first beheld the boy for whom, unseen, he hod 
been caring, and whose future he was so anxiously about to arrange, 
soldier though be was, he burst into tears 1 

Kenneth stood before him. Kenneth in the days before they 
were parted—Kenneth when they used to climb tl»e hills with their 
arms round each other’s necks—Kenneth before the cold cloud of 
difference mistily rose between them. And though Sir Douglas 
kept to his resolution, and sent the lad both to school and college,— 
undeterred by the loud wailing of Mrs. Maggie Boss, who ran along 
the edge of the highroad weeping and waving her handkerchief at 
the mail coach the first day he departed, and constantly made his 
recurring holidays terms of the most corrupting infl{ien<!e of folly 
and over-indulgence,—^yct the depths of love he felt for that orphan 
lad were such as rarely exist even in a father’s heart for a favourite 
child. It was a passion with Sir Douglas. What this new Kenneth 
did, said, or thought, was the principal occupation of his own more 
mature mind. Inwoidly he vowed never to marry: to bring the 
hoy up as his heir: to moke his home not at ToiTieburu but 
Glenrossie, and suffer that living image of his dead brother to ‘ come 
after him,’ when he, too, shonld be dead and gone. 

As time rolled on, however, much anxiety was mingled with 
Sir Douglas's love. The wayward son of that wayward race seemed 
turning out yet more wayward and rebellious than all that had pre¬ 
ceded him. Drunkenness, a love of low company, of being what is 
vulgarly termed ‘ cock of the walk,’ the most profuse extravagance 
as to money matters, and a sort of careless defiance of all authority, 
more especially of the constituted authority of his stately uncle, 
whom at this time he and all around him took to calling by the title 
1 liavc already commented upon, ‘ Old Sir Douglas,*—all these 
defects, and more, showed themselves in Kenneth’s son. And all 
these defects did Sir Douglas believe he could, by core and resolu¬ 
tion, weed out of that hot young head and heart, as the gardener 
Weeded the broad walks in the loug-foraaken gardens of Glenrossie. 
Twice had he paid the debts of the young collegian, and received in 
answer to his imploring lectures, the must satisfoctoiy promises for 
Ihe future. A third time he called upon his uncle to clear him; 
and this time Sir Douglas thought fit, greatly to the young man’s 
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discontent, to consider his college career as dosed, and send him to 
travel. Fain would he have made the lad his own companion, but 
there was so much chiiuce of ill-will and hot blood in the attempts 
at control over his actions that he dreaded to undertake it, lest it 
should make ‘ a break’ between them. 

With the most liberal allowance it was possible to grant, and the 
most intelligent companion he could find,—little over Kenneth’s 
own age, and full of good and amiable qualities,—Sir Douglas 
de.spatclied his nephew on what in old-fashiotied days was called 
‘ the grand tour; ’ and, with a pang at his affectionate heart, stood 
on the steps at tlie castle entrance, to see that handsome, careless 
head smile a final farewell from the chaise window; and waited till 
the sound of wheels died away in the distance, and lifted his cap 
with a half-murmured prayer, before he turned back into the 
great ball. 

J’here, everything looked ns it did in his own boyhood and adoles¬ 
cence ! Looked as it did when he ran away from home ; when he 
was sent to school; wlion he returned in eager gladness to be 
pressed in Kenneth’s arms ; when he tried to persuade his father to 
give Kenneth some profession; and when he look(;d out into the 
stormy night, and saw that brother ride away for the last time. 

And as all these scenes chased each other through his musing 
mind, all terminated in the one leading thought, what would be the 
future of Kenneth’s son ? 

The accounts sent from time to time were far from reassuring. 
Young Kenneth acknowledged no power of control in the student- 
conipanio.n allotted for his tour, but treated him .as a sort of confi¬ 
dential courier; bound to take all trouble off his hands, provide for 
his amusements, and carefully administer to his comforts, but 
nothing more. The one vice, too, from which Konueth had hither¬ 
to been guarded, that of immorality,—which his mother, remember¬ 
ing her own destiny, watched over with o jealous care she bestowed 
on nothing else,—.seemed rapidly to be taking rank afhong the 
young lan d's already esttablished errors; till at length Sir Douglas 
received one morning, by the early post at Glenrossie, a very long, 
very tender, very comfortless letter from the friend of Eton days. 
Lorimer Doyd, then at the English liCgatlon at Naples, informing 
him that young Kenneth, who.se acquaintance ho had made with the 
most eager interest for Sir Douglas’s sake, was becoming a noted 
..character among the English visitors, with anything but credit to 
himself and family ; that the young man who had been engaged to 
accompany him, desired to resign his tru.st into Sir Douglas’s hands; 
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feeling it to l)e positivelj dishonest to continue i-eceiving a high 
salary, as travelling tutor, for the supposed performance of duties 
which the disposition of Kenneth Rosa rendered it impossible to 
fulfil. Finally, that he thought Sir Douglas could not do bettor than 
come himself to Italy, where Lorimer Boyd would be oveijoyed to 
see him, and where new arrangements might, he hoped, be made; 
ending with the ominous words, ‘ for, if something is not done, and 
that speedily, I should fear that this young lad, to whom you have 
shown such generous kindness, will turn out utterly worthless.’ 

The next day saw Sir Douglas Ross on his way to London, to 
procure his passport and proceed to his destination. He reached it 
without event; and, in the satisfaction evinced by Lorimer Boyd, 
and the pleasant converse of that old friend, half forgot the pain 
of observing that his unexpected coming had produced in young 
Kenneth no other evidence of emotion than a sort of discontent^ 
surprise. , 

‘ Well, well,’ thought the uncle, indulgently, ‘he probably knows 
he has been complained of, and I must make allowance for that.’ 

In the evening, fidgeting a little over the long colloquy after 
their late dinner, at which Lorimer Boyd was the sole guest, 
Kenneth said, ‘I am now going out; going to a party,—a very 
dwent family party,’ added he, with a half saucj', half angry smile. 
‘ Will you come too. Uncle Douglas ? I know Mr. Lorimer Boyd is 
dying to get there, instead of talking any more to yon, for there is 
to be amateur music, and some of his particular friends are to 
sing.’ 

The words were spoken with emphasized meaning, and.somethmg 
of gloom and displeasure overshadowed Lorimer Boyd’s countenance. 
Apparently, in spite of assumed carelessness, the young man felt 
this; for he added hastily, ‘ I believe he’s as fond of music as you 
are, uncle, and that is saying a good deal.’ 

‘ My .dear boy. I’ll go wherever you are both going; we can all 
go together; if Lorimer will undertake to introduce me, I shall be 
charmed to plunge at once into the dissipations of Naples.’ 

Lorimer started out of some sort of reverie in which he had been 
absorbed; and, with half a sigh and half a laugh, ho said, ‘ I fear 
you won’t find much to charm you in the set that are at present 
in Naples; but this is a pleasant bouse ; and certainly the music is 
divine.’ 

Lorimer Boyd made his introduction with a degree of sbyneB.s, 
which no experience of the world had conquered in him; but stately 
Sir Douglas was greeted with great eagerness, ns a new comer 
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amon/fst the little sooioty; nor were there wanting looks of snrpriwd 
admiration and wliis})er8 of inquiry, as the huiidsonn? soldi<!r made 
his way through the busy crowd to a place near the [liano. 

For it was true that Sir Douglas was very fond of music ; and the 
one faint recollection he retained of his niotht^r was the shape of her 
lovely mouth and the soft darkness of her eyes, singing some snatch 
of an old ballad of unhappy love :— 

‘ He turned him round and right about 
All on that foreign shore ; 

He gave his bridle reins a shake, 

With “ Adieu for evermore, my dear, 

Adieu for evermore! ” ’ 

Nothing is so capricious as memory. Wire one incident is re- 
momhered and all othei's forgotten—why a person with wliora wo 
have lived in intimacy for years is always recalled by one, or, at the 
most, by two or three different aspects, on occasions neither more 
nor less important than a tliousand others,—are tny.steries of the 
working of the brain where these memories are packed away, which 
the profbundest of our philosophers have been, and arc, iiindtle to 
solve. Hut certain it is that among other capiiees of imnnofy Sir 
Douglas, who had lost his mother in his childhood, remembered her 
chiefly by her songs; and above all by that versified fiirewtdl wliich 
could have conveyed no idea to a child’s mind beyond the vaguo sad¬ 
ness of intonation. Whenever lie. thought of his mother, he heard 
that stanza float upon the air. He was thinking (ff her now. in the 
midst of that assembly of strangers; with no other mainspring to 
those thoughts than the sudden touch given by his nephew’s re¬ 
mark that ho was fond of music. 

His thoughts wandered, too, to a beautiful German fable as to the 
effect of certain singing—one of their wild stories of water spirits ; 
in which the hero, impatient at the old ferryman not being in 
attendance to punt him across a river, swem-g a good, deal; is 
stopped by a young girl who says she is the ferryman’s daughter, 
and offers to punt him over in her father’s absence; accepts the 
offer, hut is greatly troubled in his mind by the fact that the reeds 
keep bowing wherever the boat passes, though there is not a bi’cath 
of wind ; and that, as the young girl hei'self bends to the water, her 
face is reflected there, not as she actually appears, but with a wreath 
of lilies round her head. Ho comprehends immediately (ns people 
do, in dreams and in German ballads), that she is something super¬ 
natural,—and spends the remainder of his shortened and grieving 
days in perpetually puddling in and out among the reeds ; calling 
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for her, looking for her, pining for her, because, as the potit writes 
it, he has been bewitched ‘ hy that little red mouth so full of 
songs! ’ 

Sir Douglas was roused from his fanciful musing, bj' a real song; 
and, by some strange coincidence, a German song. A young lady 
had sat down to the piano. His nephew was standing by her, 
waiting to tui-n the leaf when the verse should be completed. She 
shook her head gently, and said, in a low voice, ‘ I know them ail 
by heart.’ Then came the rich melody of one of those soft contralto 
voices the very sound of which gives the sensation of a caress to 
the listener; rich and poweiful but a little trembling too,—not 
with the trembling of shyness, but with that peculiar tremolo natural 
to some voices, which rather adds to, than talies away from their 
power. 

A German song ; a Gorman ‘ Good-nightsomething ineffably 
coaxing soothing and peaceful in its harmonious noU^. Involun¬ 
tarily Sir Douglas sighed ! Ho felt a strange contrast Ixitween the 
an.xiety tlntit had prompted his hurried journey—the storms of his 
past life,—and his present feverish fatigue and worry,—with that 
delicious lullaby ! 

The girl who was singing, glanced towards him, at the sound of 
his sigh ; with soft hazel eyes that seemed made to match her voice. 
'I'licn she asked something in an undertone of young Kenneth, and 
the reply was distinctly heard; ‘ It is my Uncle Douglas.’ 

The young lady’s reply was also audible, in the silence that 
followed her song. She said, in a tone of great surprise, ‘Tluit, Sir 
Douglas ? that. Sir Douglas Ross ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Kenneth, testily ; ‘ why not ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! 1 don't know,’ said the girl, laughing shyly; ‘ only it is 
not at all my idea of him. I never should have guessed that to be 
bun, from your way of talking. I expected-’ 

‘ Expected what ? ’ 

• 1 don’t know ; but I should never have guOSsed that gentleman 
to be your Uncle and Guardian, “ Old Sir Douglas.” ’ 

As she spoke the last words, she again looked up at the newly- 
arrived stranger. Sir Douglas’s eyes were fixed upon her. It was 
but too evident he had overheard what she had said. Both felt 
embarrassed as their glances met. Sir Douglas coloured to the 
temples ; and the young lady blushed, and looked down at the ivory 
keys of tlie piano-forte: those familiar little friends whose aspect 
eould not add to her shyness as did this interchange of human 
gazing. 
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And Kenneth also looked down at the keys ; and turning o»er 
the leaves of the music-book, which still remained open, he sharply 
bit his under-lip; while a very sulky expression of vexation darkened 
over his very handsome young face. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

■CNCLK AND NETOEW. 

The pleasant evening was followed by a painful morning. Sir 
Douglas ascertained from Lorimcr Boyd that, with the one exception 
of Lady Charlotte Skifton’s (where that evening had been passed). 
Kenned Eoss had scarcely footing in one respectable house in 
Naples, ^is nights wore spent at the theatre, the gaming-table, 
and in wild orgies with the idlest of an idle Neapolitan aristocracy ; 
and his days in recovering from the debauch of the night. 

Sums perfectly fabulous, considering his position and the jimount 
of his very moderate fortinie, were owing in all directions;—and 
thrice, but for the painstaking interference and discretion of Lori- 
mer Boyd,—the result of quarrels on the most trivial or the most 
scandalous grounds, would have been a meeting with adversaries not 
very nice in their code of honour, and infiuitely better accustomed 
to the use of pistols. 

To all remonstranne about his gambling or other debts he had 
constantly aflSrmed that it would be ‘ all rightthat ‘ Old Sir 
Douglas ’ would poy them ; and, with a spirit of exaggeration 
partly wilful, and partly arising from ignorance of all things in his 
uncle’s affairs except the extreme readiness to assist himself whieh 
had always been displayed, he represented himself as nephew to a 
millionaire; and was indeed looked upon in the iqdolent and 
profligate circles he frequented, as related to a sort of Scotch prince ; 
whose coffers overflowed with gold for which he hod no better use 
than the pampering of his brother’s son, the idol of his bachelor life 
and his eventual heir. 

Half melancholy, and half provoked. Sir Douglas left his hotel 
for the lodging taken by his graceless favourite in one of the 
palazzos on the Chiaja. In the anteroom he found an Italian valet, 
smoking one of his master’s cigars as he leaned carelessly from the 
window Overlooking the Giardin’ Eeale ; with no other occupation, 
apparently, than that of watching the swarming crowd, whose 
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ceaseless shouting and chattering form so strange a contrast to our 
own more silent and business-like population. The valet was 
extremely reluctant to admit Sir Douglas. ‘ Siia Eceollenza,’—as 
he termed Kenneth,—had gone to a masked ball, after the musical 
s(drie at Lady Charlotte’s ; had only returned at daylight, and was 
not yet awake. But on receiving the explanation that the parties 
were related, and that he beheld before him that millionaire Milord 
of Scotland, of whose unexpected arrival even he had been told as of 
an important if not satisfactory event, he became ns obsequious as 
he had been recalcitrant; begging his Excellency to walk into the 
other Excellency’s apartment, wherr he would speedily wake the 
sleeping Excellency, aud iuform him of the illustrious Excellency’s 
visit. 

Sir Dougins got rid of the bowing valet, forbidding him to disturb 
his master. As he passed through Kenneth’s bedroom, he paused 
and stood a few moments, with folded arm.s, leaning against the silk 
hangings and embroidered mo.squito curtains of the fexurious bed, 
contemplating the sleeper. It was nearly noon, but the dim 
shadowy light from the Venetian blinds, broken by narrow streaks of 
sunshine that seemed to quiver and ripple on the floor, ns if reflected 
from the dazzling bay below,—could not disturb his slumbers. The 
wonderful likeness of Kenneth to his father, in that soft dreamy 
light, melted away the displeasure in Sir Douglas’s heort. What to 
do with him, how to set matters right for him, and how to reform 
him, was his sole thought. 

‘ He is yet but young,’ sighed the uncle, as he passed into the 
sitting-room; where the open windows admitted at once the brilliant 
glow of a southern sun, atid as much fresh air as Naples can boast 
in these quarters on the Chiaja. Little enough: since, all along 
that coast-built street, lingers a' compound odour of stale fruit, 
church incense, tar, and fishing-nets; reeking beasts of burden, and 
the cheese and garlic of poverty-stricken and dirty lazzaroni. 

In the'jmncipal sitting-room everything wnq in the same style of 
confused luxury as in the bedroom. Parisian fauteuils and sofas in 
handsome chintz coveis,—hired in to assist the indolence of the 
occupant,—formed a strange contrast, and looked, as it were, 
doubly negligent, by the side of the faded splendour of the tight 
and upright satin chairs and banquettes which formed the original 
furniture of the Palazzo ; such furniture being indeed but sparsely 
supplied; the real owner making an arrangement very common in 
Italy — namely, letting the under and upjier apartments, and 
iithabiting the principal floor himself. A quantity of little paper 
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rolumea of French romancea, and a guitar, lialf-hiiried in alieete of 
music—aoine of it now, and some tattered and soiled and scribbled 
over—wore the only symptoms of occupation, if wo except two or 
three handsome pipes and an o])on box of cigars. 

‘ He is yet but young ; ’ and ‘ Did I do right in sending him 
ubioad?’ was doubtfully repeutt'd in the mind of the jierplexetl 
uncle; not without a sorrowful consciousness that hia own youth, 
and his own residence in various foreign countries, had boon very 
differently spent, though he had had no friend or counsellor to 
guide and overlook him. 

Ahsorlred in these reflections—looking out on the bright bay 
without seeing it, and scarcely conscious even of the shrill sound of 
multitudinous voices and ceas(des8 roll of vehicles in the streets 
below—it was not till young Ketinoth laid a hand on his shoulder, 
and greeted him with a sort of tired good-morrow, that Sir Douglas 
was even aware of his presence. Then the im|)rudcnt uncl(! [dunged 
at once into gjl ho had been ruminating over ; all be bad to say to 
the erring nephew. Warmly and rapidly he 8[)oke—of Kenneth’s 
extravagance, his drunkenness, his idleness, his debts; of tho 
absolute necessity of bis instantly selecting a piofe.«aion, whether 
army, navy, law, or diplomacy ; of tho journey to Naples having 
been made in fear and trouble solely on his account (with a frank 
admission that Lorirner Boyd’s friendly H'port had brought about 
that journey); of the determination Sir Douglas had come to, to 
tighten the reins, and so prevent the self-indulgent ruin of the young 
man who stood before him ! 

A man who rises after a late ball, and is thus suddenly set upon 
before he has even breakfasted, is not likely to be very patient; nor 
did either of the inferlocutora come of a patient race. Kenneth’s 
answers were full of that blind and houudhas ingratitude which 
belongs U> early youth. He refused to recognise in anything that 
had. been done for him anything for which he had to be grateM; 
he utterly defied all autliority; he could not see how Sir Douglas 
could assume to exorcise any. He, Kenneth, was Eoss of Torrie- 
burn, and Sir Douglas was Eoss of Glenrossie—a richer man, that 
was all. Lorirner Boyd was an intolerable prig, and a meddlesome, 
treacherous idiot; and he, Kenneth, well knew to what cause he 
might attribute his uncalled-for interference. 

He hud little doubt (unless Sir Douglas had greatly mismanaged 
during his long minority) that his debts could be paid with tho 
^eutest case: as to a profession, his father hud no profession, and 
he himself desired notliing of the kind. lie loved every inch of 
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Tomcbum too well to go about the world like the Wandering Jew, 
88 he considered Sir Douglas had done all his life, for no earthly 
reason. He bad never asked, or wished, to come abroad,—but 
since he hnd come (by Sir Douglas’s de.sire), he was deterniined to 
enjoy himself, and no earthly power should prevent him from doing 
so. As to the accusation of drunkenness, it was not true; and if 
he did occasionally get drunk, so did all the men he hud ever known, 
eitlu-r at college or since ; and us to other temptations, he had 
intinitely greater temptations than other people, being hand.sotuer, 
quicker-witted, and more fitted for social enjoyment than ninety- 
nine nmn in a hundred; so that, though it was ail very well for 
cominon-jilac(! fellows to bo tied down to common-place rules, it 
wonldn’t do for him, and he thought his uncle mad to exfieot it! 

Finally, with a saucy toss of his handsome young head, and a 
look of dctiiinei^ at hmd and sea, ns he turned from the open window 
and drojqied into one of tho lounging arm-chairs prtjiaratory to 
beginning his late breakfast, he advised Old Sir Douglas not to get 
into ‘ that hnnihirgging way of lecturing’ that eomes upon men in 
later life, hut. to reinemlaT the days when ho liimself was young ; 
when. donhtlesS, he iiuliilged to tho ftili in all that early harvest of 
flcotitig pleasures of whitdi he Was now seeking to deprive his ill- 
used ne])hew. 

Sir Douglas almo.st prefaced with an impatient groan the hurst of 
passioiiiiic reply with which he met this tirade. ‘ In the first place,’ 
he said. ‘ if 1 had made debts my father would not have cleared 
them, even had tb(;y been reckoned by hundreds instead of thou- 
saiids, ns I fear yours will be. Jii the next jdace, 1 had a piofession 
in which—whatever may be iiour o|)inion of its 0 ]iportuuities for 
plcasiiro—.sti'ict discipline, and the oonduot of a gentleman, are 
imperative even in time of jieacc; and I am thankful to say that of 
those leisure times I saw but little.’ 

A proud, evanescent flush passed over tho fine frank face as he 
spoke; and then he continued eagerly and sadly :• 

‘ Oh ! my dear Kenneth, do think there is something more to bt' 
done with life than merely to enjoy it! And, for God’s sake, don’t 
take the tone you have just takon with me, of that morbid selfish 
'individuality that suppo8(!s its own temptations or udvantages greater 
than those of otlier people. Take your place freely and frankly 
amongst them, without eX()ccting too much, or thinking too highly 
of yourself, or offending by assumptions which they won't recognise, 
and which only lead to quairels. Depend upon it, there is no such 
thing upon earth, as a man so intensely superior to his fellow-men 
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that he should stand exempt from common rules of conduct. God 
does not permit such gaps of distance among His creatures. He 
gives to all, something; and he gives to noiie the sort of superiority 
you would claim. “ That faultless monster which the world ne’er 
saw,” is a line from a true poet and philosopher. 1 know but one 
thing, Kenneth, in which you excel other men, and that is, that you 
are handsomer than most men; but bow far will that one advantage 
go, in this world ? ’ 

* Well, a good way,’—muttered the youth, with a sulky smile, as 
he broke the shell of a second egg ;—‘ ask your wise friend Lorimer 
Boyd else.’ 

, ‘ My friend Lorimer Boyd may overvalue an advantage he has 
not, as you overvalue the advantages you have. Nevertheless, he 
might please where you would not; and most assuredly in the great 
race of life he would win where you would not. Whether you adopt, 
or refuse to adopt, a profession, you must (unless you retire to a 
hermitage)*mingle with your fellow-men. To be admired is an 
accident; but to be beloved is in every one’s power. You must, if 
you mean to be socially welcome, keep some prudence and decency 
in view; you must Ik) patient and respectful to some men, cordial 
and oven-temjtercd with others ; and, above all, you must accept, in 
lieu of such foolish self-assertion as broke from you but now, tlie 
position which most certainly at times will be yours—namely, the 
iiuding yourself less gifted, less well informed, less worthy, and less 
esteemed, than some you consort with. I say must, because it is 
utterly irajmssible that any mao should always be the first fore¬ 
most and best of every given group of men in which ho finds 
himself for the time being. 

* And now, my dear boy, cease to pelt that plate with grape-skins, 
as though it were the author of my unwelcome lecture; arfd put on 
your hat, and do the honours of this lovely city to me ; for, in spite 
of all my wanderings, I have never been here. And get me a list 
of your liabilities, that we may see what should be done. Torrie- 
burn is not California, and even my willingness to aid you, does not 
extend so fur as to be willing to transfer the rents of my estate into 
the pockets of foreign gamblers, 

‘ Tell me, too, something of your friends and friendships, here ;• 
since I am not entirely to rely on that honest arch-traitof my old 
school-mate Lorimer Boyd. Tell me about the people we were with 
last night; on whom, indeed, we ought, or rather I ought, to go and 
leave a card this morning. And get back your smiles, Kenneth, as 
we walk along j for that is too clouded a brow for so clear a morning.’ 
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Tbo anxious heart hiding its anxiety under this assumed gaiety, 
touched the wayward young man more than the previous lecture. 
Kenneth wrung his uncle’s hand with some confused expressions of 
mingled regret and deprecation; and he smiled too (not a very 
comfortable or satisfactory smile), as they reached the arches of the 
villa on the heights ksyond at Santa Lucia, where Lady Charlotte 
Skifton and her daughter resided; murmuring to himself mtto voce, 
ns he looked up at the green jalousies that shut out the sultry day 
from those familiar windows, ‘ Here, at least, I think I have the 
advantage over wise Mr. Lorimer Iloyd.’ 

And with this ejaculation he followed Sir Douglas into the honsa 


CHAPTER V. 

, FKMINLME CHABACTEB. 

Sib Dottoi-as Ross was considcrnhly startled when, on the drawing¬ 
room door being ojieiuid, in lieu of receiving the usual common¬ 
place and easy welcome accorded to morning visitors, he beheld 
Lady Charlotte sobbing bitterly in the depths of a very comfortable 
Fi-ench cawmsc: in which she was rather lying than sitting when 
the two gentlemen arrived. She lifted her embroidered handker¬ 
chief from her eyes for an instant, as if disturbed by their entrance, 
and then recommenced her weeping. The soft-eyed girl who had 
sung the German ‘ Good night the previous evening, was standing 
by lier chair, with an expression of mingled perplexity and sympathy; 
she murmured, ‘ Dear mamma, hero are friends,’ in an expostulating 
tone ; juft out one hand shyly to gretU Kenneth (leaning with the 
other on the back of her mother’s chair), and repeated the words, 
‘ Here are friemls.’ 

' Zizine ! Zizine I Zizine ! ’ sobbed T.ody Charlotte. 

‘ Mamn\n, Zizine will do very well; you will see she will do very 
well; 1 will attend to her myself.’ 

‘ How can you talk such nonsense, ray dear Gertrude ? I am 
■ sure she will dio ! Zizine ! my poor little Zizine! ’ 

Puzzled beyond measure, and wondering whether a little sister, 
grandchild, or favourite niece was the subject of lamenting. Sir 
Douglas made rather a stiff bow, and said hurriedly, ‘We have 
come at a most unfortunate moment; I hope there is no serious 
cause of anxiety ; wo will call again later in the day.’ 
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* Oh, no, no; oh, no, no; don’t go away; don’t leave me; 
I am sure Mr. Ilo^s would not think of leaving me at such a 
time! He is always so fiiendly. Pi-ay don’t go—pray don’t; 
it makes me worse, the idea of your going 1 It makes me 
worse!’ 

‘ Mamma will be better presently,’ added the daughter, in a low 
vexed voice; and she glanced from Kenneth who was biting bis 
lip to repress the dawn of one of his insolent smiles, and looked 
appealingly in the graver face of his uncle. 

‘ Can we do anything ? ’ asked the latter, kindly. 

‘ Oh, no ! pray sit down. I will endeavour to be more composed 
—pray don’t go—no one can do anything ; it is most aliiicting; 
but don’t go. The fact is, Antonio has been so tormented by my 
English servants (and I am sure I would send every one of them 
away, sooner than Zisiue should suffer), that he utterly refuses to 
stay with me. I offered him double what he engaged for as courier, 
but ho woa’t. He said (it was so cruel of him !), ho said,’—and 
here a renewed burst of sobbing inteiruptcd the explanation—‘ that 
—that it was ridiculous to expect him to stay for the sake of a 
“ fnccola bestia” was what he called Zizine), when he was 

made quite triate, day and night, by the enmity of ray servants. 
Now, you know, they have no enmity at all to him ; only they don’t 
like him ; and if he had any generosity he wouldn’t consider his own 
feelings in the matter, but mine. Think what a goose he must be, 
to go and fret in that way about nothing. And Zizine will die ; 

1 know she will die 1 ’ 

‘ Who is Zizine ? ’ exclaimed Sir Douglas at last, with a little 
impatience in his voice. 

lie was answered by the soft-eyed girl ; grave, embarrassed, 
hesitating, with downcast lids. • Zizine—Zizine—Is a little Bra¬ 
zilian monkey, of which mamma is very fond.’ 

There was a moment’s pause ; and then she added, ‘ We are ail 
fond of mamma’s pet. Mr. Boss knows Zizine.’ 

And with the last words, trifling as tliey appeared, the melodious 
voice seemed to grow severe, and the (syes tliat had been so timid 
turned so full and pained a look of reproach at Kenneth, that Sir 
Douglas was positively startled. 

Not BO Kenneth, whose repressed smile broke into a little mocking 
laugh, * Yes, 1 do know Zizine; and 1 will introduce her to my 
uncle, or, to speak more respectfully, I will introduce my uncle to 
her;’ and if she does not snap his fingers off, he shall feed and 
caicsa her, and console her fur Antonio’s obduracy.’ 
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‘ Oh, Mr. Eos 8,’ whimpered Lady Charlotte, ‘ how can you make 
a jeat of anything so distressing ? I am sure if your good unule 
knew all I You are «ot aware. Sir Douglas, that this litUe creature 
—this precious little creature—will not eat unless fed by Antonio 1 
It will not take food from any other hand; and what is to he done, 
if Antonio persists in leaving me, I am sure I don’t know 1 I have 
lieen wretched about it all the morning !’ 

The shower of easy tears, after this last burst, seemed to clear off 
a little; and the possessor of Zizino listened with a ray (or a rain¬ 
bow) of hope to Sir Douglas’s assurances that a hungry monkey 
would take food from the most alien hand sooner than go without it; 
and even ventured to hint that the valued Antonio himself must 
originally have been a stranger to Zizine, since she was brought 
from the Brazils. A remark which seemed to make a profound 
impression on Lady Charlotte, who pronounced it to be ‘ so true; 
so very true—and—and so very comforting:’ and she was quite 
surprised it had never occurred to her before. ‘ But you know, Sir 
Douglas—Columbus’s egg—^you know! ’ And on seeing rather a 
puzzled acquiescence in her new friend’s face, she further explained 
herself by adding, ‘What nobody thought of, till tliey saw it done, 
you know ! ’ And with a fearful smile she gave a final flourish of 
the embroidered pocket-handkerchief, and settled herself for mure 
cheerful discourse. 

Then she listened with rapt attention to a number of little anec¬ 
dotes told by Sir Douglas, of instinct and wisdom in animals, such 
as would be narrated to an intelligent child; and when he wound up 
with the tragic incident of the suicide from grief of a male mar¬ 
moset, whose little mate dying on shipboard was thrown overboard ; 
and told how, the very first day his cage was left accidentally open, 
the melancholy little survivor leaped over the ship’s side at that 
identical spot, into the waves; and described the regret of all the 
sailors, who were of opinion that the ship should have been put 
about, though in wild weather, rather than that Jocko should have 
been allowed to perish,—Lady Charlotte vehemently exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! 

I think so too—think so too 1 How very cruel of the captain 1 ’ 

And as she and her guests stepped forth into the gai-Jen and 
paced along the terrace, and through the pergola shaded with vines, 
she remarked to Kenneth that she had never seen a more pleasant 
or gentlemanly man than his uncle—‘ and so travelled, too! ’ which 
phrase she explained, like Columbus’s egg, and said she meant that 
he knew so mauy things, which, of course, he had picked up going 
so much about the world as she understood he had done. 
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And Gertrude, too, praised Sir Douglas, even to himself! She 
was leaning against one of the square stone snpporta of the loggia; 
the vine-leaves with their tendrils dropping and curling nmnd her 
uncovered head; pausing to let her companion admire the distant 
view of land and sea. ‘ It was very kind of you,’ she said, ‘ to 
amuse mamma: it took away all her nervousness.’ 

Sir Douglas flushed a little. It was very rdeustant being spoken 
to in such a friendly tone by this pretty gill; and he was rather 
ahy, though his shyness was not awkward, like his friend Lorimer 
Boyd’s. 

‘ I was glad to amuse her. But you must not bo angry with 
Kitnnoth for laughing a little: I had no idea it was a monkey that 
Lady Charlotte was so anxious about when I first saw her distress.’ 

Gertrude shrunk a little further from her companion, and spoke 
in a low voice. 

‘ I know. I was not exactly angry; but it vexed me. Mamma 
is not—you *will see at once that she is not—one of those clever 
women with strong neives, who do nothing that any one can smile 
at. 1 know mamma is not clever; but she is good and tender; 
she is tender to all she loves; and sho is tender to all creatures— 
birds, and pets of all kinds. My poor father used to give them to 
her. He died of consumption; and he used to hove them in his 
room. It is true he did not give her Zizine, but mamma has the 
habit of loving these things extremely—and—and I cannot bear 
that any one should seem almost to jest at her vexation ! ’ 

She trembled a little as she spoke; but that trembling—like the 
tremolo in her clear, rich singing—gave no impression of weakness; 
and the touch of sternness was in her voice again at the final [ihra-se, 
as it had been when she said that Kenneth ‘ knew Zizim;.’ Sir 
Douglas liked her for it. He liked the protection given by her own 
child to this sacred, silly woman: sacred as a parent, even where 
weakness could not but be perceptible; sacred, for the soke of duty, 
and for the sake of scenes replete with sadness and reverent associa¬ 
tions ;—not to be laughed jit by mocking lips; to be pitied ; to be 
tenderly dealt with, even as she dealt, or was supposed to deal, with 
others. He felt that had he been the son of a silly mother, he also 
would have dealt so by her; and his own mother’s lialf-remcmbered, . 
half-forgotten face vaguely rose again to memory in presence of this 
girl, os it had done the evening before—leaving the inipiession, as 
it did then, that Gertrude Skifton ‘ had a look of ht'f about the 
eyes.’ Deal' eyes, that bent over his cradle, and were lifted to 
heaven when he first learned to pray ; and shone for a little way cu 
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in his childhood, and then vanished,—leaving in those childish jeora 
such a comfortlei-s blank of love ! 

When lie left the Villa Manddrio with Kenneth, they walked a 
little way in silence; then Kt'nneth said.daiighing, ‘Wdl, we had 
a fine scene there! That woman is an incarnation of folly; but the 
girl is very nice.’ 

‘ Yes, the girl is nice,’ assented Sir Douglas. 

‘I’m glad you like her,’ said Kenneth, carelessly; ‘for they 
are the only [)copIe (of your sort) I care to see here; and 
your fi'iend, I/nitner Boyd, is in and out of their bouse like a 
tame dug. When he ain’t in the Chancellerie you may look for 
him in the Villa Manddrio. I believe he means to take Lady 
Charlotte in hand, according to the advertisements, “ To Ladies 
of Neglected Education.” He comes in like a tutor, with 
plans of Herculaneum, and drawings of Pompeian pottery, and 
tickets to see this, that,' and the other, with most desperate 
industry,’ ; 

‘ And does Lady Charlotte respond ? ’ 

‘ Well, not unless some magnates are to accompany her. Her 
whole soul (if she has a soul) seems to be occupied with the ambitit^ 
of being always in a cci-tain “ set,” wherever she goes. She is 
always triumphing in being invited, or lamenting that she and her 
daughter are “ left out,” or setting some little wheel in motion to 
“ get asked ” somewhere. I believe she tolerates Lorimer Boyd 
(to whom she always listens with a stifled yawn) only as the well- 
spring and fountain of introductions she would not otherwise obtain 
in this place. She dines constantly at the English Legation, and 
goes to balls at the Neapolitan Court, and knows all thd Prin>- 
cipessos, Duchcs.sas, Cunicssns, and Contessinas that rattle their 
carriages up and down the Chiaja; and if the whole government 
were subverted (as it c(u lain'y will be one of these days), it is my 
belief that she would transfer her allegiance and her visiting-cards 
to whatever potentates floated cn the surface, and to whatever 
dynasty happened to reign.’ 

* Well, it is an odd mania in a woman holding a certain and 
established rank herself, in her own country ; but when you know 
more of the world, Kenneth, you won’t think it so very uncommon.' 

‘ Are they rich ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I tliink they are. I believe ’ (and here Kenneth hesitated 
a little)—‘ I believe the daughter has an independent fortune; and 
her mother is bent on marrying her to some foreign grandee. She 
very nearly managed it with one of the Boman Colonnas, or some 

u 
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dtich great family, before tboy came here; but bis family wouldn't 
hear of it, the young lady being a Protestant.’ 

‘ I wonder Lady Charlotte would think of such a marriage 1 ’ 

‘ Think of it! I assure you she clung to it as if she were 
drowning; and as to the religious part of the difficulty, she said she 
really had hoped better things from the confessor of the family, who 
seemsd 'such a mave, well-mannered, sociable man, than to oppose 
himself to her daughter; and she was sure Gertrude would not 
object to listen “ occasionally ” to his exhortations, or even to go 
“ DOW and then, with her husband the prince,” to the great Church 
festivals ; “ but not as a customary thing; of course tliey could not 
expect that.” I really do think there never was such a goose born, 
as that woman 1 ’ 

If Sir Douglas thought his conceited nephew severe, he did not 
find his rational friend, Lorimer Boyd, a whit more indulgent with 
respect to his new associates. All the craving after fine acquaint¬ 
ance and frivolous gaieties, and all the insane planning about her 
daughter, was confirmed in bis report. ‘ And the worst of 
■H is,’ concluded Lorimer gloomily, ‘that she was once a great 
beauty.’ 

Sir Douglas laughed. ‘ How does that add to her ofience ? ’ 

‘ By adding to her folly. She has all the minaudmes and airs 
of a silly beautiful girl, being now but a silly elderly woman. 

I could box her ears when I see her drooping her faded thin little 
cheek to her skeleton shoulder; with a long ringlet of heaven- 
knows-who’s hair in the fashion of a lovelock, trailing over her 
scragginess. She always reminds me of some figure in Holbein’s 
Dance of Death.” A most prqiosterous woman.' 

‘ Her daughter seems very diflerent, and very fond of her, 
Lorimer. There must be some good in her, depend upon it.’ 

‘ I suppose there is some good in every one. Her daughter— 
well I we see what bright freshness of vegetation springs up in tropic 
dust; wliat flowers burst through the crevices of those hot, barren 
walls. Poor child, half her time is spent in endeavouring not to 
seem ashamed of her mother ! ’ 

‘ No; she loves her mother,’ exclaimed Sir Douglas, eogerly. 

‘ She must have a great deal of love to spare,’ said Lorimer 
Boyd, with something between a sigh and a sneer ; ‘ and if it be so, 
it says much for the daughter, but nothing for the mother. Gertrude 
Skiftnn is like her fatlier. I knew him: ho died here. A man to 
love and to remember.’ 

‘ Well, you must not dispute with my wise uncle,’ laughed 
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Kenneth, ‘ for he sets up to know more of these people iu two days, 
than those who have sat,—as we have,—for two mouths, wltliin ^il 
of Lady Charlotte’s one ringlet almost every evening.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

HOW ACfttTAINTANCK BIPENH. 

Almost every evening I It is astonishjng how rapidly intimacy 
progresses in country-houses, sea-side gatherings, and the small 
society of compatriots in a foreign town. If you know each other at 
all, it is almost imposaihle not to be what is called ‘ intimate; ’ even 
though that degree of familiarity may lessen, or cease altogether, 
when the circumstances wliich produce it aro altered ; and when 
persons who were‘great friends’at Rome, Naples, Jor Florence, 
ehoo.se to drop info being civil acquaintances, after they once more 
carelessly congregate with the herding swarms of London. 

Lady Charlotte and her daughter Gertrude were the chief stars 
at Naples of many a pic-nic party and ball. Not that Gertrude 
was a great beauty, or her mother a wise woman, as we have seen ; 
but because they were among tho few well-connected English then 
in Naples ; and the ‘ set,’—as Lady Charlotte called it,—with the 
addition of what was best of the ‘ foreign set,’ mingled and met 
nearly eveiy day in pursuit of the same aim—pleasure. The 
English are said to hold aloof from each other abroad ; and there 
is a humorous passage at the opening of Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental 
Journey,’ where he represents himself as meeting with a gentleman¬ 
like and convorsihle jierson, of whoso chance companionship he was 
almut to avail himself, hut, finding lie was a compatriot, ho retired 
to his own room. 

Whatever may have been the case in Sterne’s time, it is certain 
that the disposition now is rather the reverse. And though we hoar 
of ladies in India, and officers’ wives in regiments on foreign service, 
‘flouting’ each other in their own small circle: and, in colonial 
society, of ladies wliora ‘nobody in the colony visits: ’ and every¬ 
where of the various little monkey-copyings of exclusiveness, per¬ 
formed hy the Zizines who give themselves airs abroad—‘ captains’ 
ladies,’ and ‘ majors’ ladies,’ ‘ colonels’ ladies,’ ‘ and ‘ governors’ 
ladies; ’ and ‘ white ladies ’ who won’t associate with ‘ brown 
ladies; ’ and Creoles, and Mestas, and all sorts of other distinction* 
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unknown to the great European family—yet, in a general way, the 
English are a sociable nation ; and, beyond a certain cautious shy¬ 
ness os to the ‘ respectability ’ of new acquaintances, there is no re¬ 
luctance to come together. 

But Lady Charlotte was of Scotch extraction, and the Scotch are 
yet more willing to ‘ foregather,’ as it is called, provided it be with 
their ‘ own folk.’ They are a scantier population than the English, 
with a scantier aristocracy and gentry. The tide of commercial 
success has not yet so flooded in among them (though it is fust ad¬ 
vancing) as it has amongst the English; sweeping away old feudal 
memories and landmarks. They know all about each other’s 
families and ‘ forbeais,’ down to the twentieth degree of cousinhood ; 
and both rich and poor, high and low, genteel and ungenteel, set a 
value on rank and connexion far beyond the value set upon it in 
England, and sot a value on their own nationality, which is a feeling 
distinct and apart. ‘ Come of gude Scotch bluid ’ is a far gi'eater 
recommendation among them, than ‘ come of a good old county 
family ’ is among the Southrons; and when that ‘ gude stock ’ is 
also noble, the respect is unbounded. That 

‘ Caledonia, stern and wild,’ 

which made so rough a uurse to poetic Bums, admits, aa a'theory, 
his noble lino— 

' ‘ A man’s a man for a’ that; ’ 

but, as a matter of practice, it is certain that if her wayward gauger 
had been a lord—if he had been a duke—if be had even been a 
laird—‘ Bums of Burndyke ’—she would not have delayed the 
opportunity Vo filer his genius till it became a centenary festival! 

Lady Cliarlotte was a Scotchwoman; and she was glad to meet 
Lorimer Boyd and friends ‘ from the North.’ She had even sought 
to establish a cousinhood between herself and Lorimer on the 
strength of some intermarriage between the Cluchnabcns and her 
own family in very remote times. And, at all events, she held him 
bound and responsible for her destiny in Naples; for fit introduc¬ 
tions and pleasant days. He had been very kind, she said, when 
Mr. Skifton was dying; ‘ read to him. and that sort of thing ; ’ and 
very Boiry for her and her daughter That was more than tw'o years 
ago now; and the grief for Mr. Skifton had begun to be wiped oflF 
the (dtina slate of his widow’s memory. She had not been a bad 
wife to him. Always very gentle ; always very attentive when he 
was particularly ill; very sorry when he died. She wept very much 
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tbe first time she saw her danphter in mourning, and when she was 
trying on her own weeds. Indeed, ‘ for a long time afterwards,’ as 
she impressed upon Gertrude, ‘ she could not bear the sight of black 
crape,’ it ‘ always brought the tears into her eyes, let her meet it 
where she would.’ But she was now beginning to be very cheerful 
and comfortable again ; and had none of that depth of nature which, 
she observed, caused ‘ a mere nothing ’ suddenly to ‘ overcome that 
dear girl by reminding her of her poor father.’ 

She was anxious, too, about Gertrude. She wished her to marry 
early, and marry well; and she was all the more uneasy about in¬ 
vitations and opportunities, on account of various post circumstances 
connected with the long weary illness and climate-seeking days that 
had removed her from general society and ‘ seasons ’ in London, 
where she had once been so much admired. And then, after she 
was left a widow, Gertrude had a bad cough ; and was supposed to 
be threatened with the same complaint as her father ^ and she was 
advised to pass ‘ a couple more winters in Italy ’ tb recruit her 
strength; and beyond and besides all this, there was the patent fact 
that her inarriage with Mr. Skifton had rather put her out of that 
‘ set ’ to which it was her great aim to belong. It had been a love- 
match ; a love-match not repented of by either party, and extremely 
advantageous in point of fortune to Lady Charlotte, who had none. 
But, then, who wets Mr. Skifton ? He hud every merit a man could 
have; but he did not come of a ‘ good old stock,’ or of any known 
family. He was handsome, rich, elegant in manner, and singularly 
accomplished ; but the careless question elicited by the news of his 
decease and Lady Charlotte’s consequent widowhood, of ‘ By-the-bye, 
who the deuce was Skifton ? ’ produced only the vague reply, 
‘ Well, I really don’t know; I believe he was a very good sort of 
fellow. His father was a merchant, or a broker, or something; and 
his daughter will have money.’ 

A little soreness consequent on his position, and a wavering 
puzzled notion that such circumstances had weighed more with her 
recalcitrant foreign grandees than Gertrude’s religion, troubled Lady 
Charlotte’s mind. She had been rather humbled and annoyed at 
the escape from her very simple wob of the young Colonna; and 
previous to Sir Douglas’s arrival she had already been occupying 
herself with little fooleries and flatteries to Kenneth, who, faute de 
mieux, would, she thought, make a good husband for Gertie (in her 
view of a good husband), being well off himself and heir to Old Sir 
Douglas. Her efforts however, being cunflned to what chaperons 
call 'bringing the young people together,’ and the encouragement 
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of much sinf^ng of Scotch ballads in alternation with more cultivated 
music, she did neither good nor hartn: and that is mm'fi than 
can be said of the majority of match-making or niateli-hoping 
mothers. 

Neither was she, in fact, very anxious about it; for, after all, 
either here or elsewhere, some great duke, prince, or count, might 
suddenly fall in love with her daughter ; and she mighi, wish that 
instead of Mr. Ross; and it would be very embarrassing to have to 
‘ throw over ’ Kenneth, and not very ladylike. 

So things were suffered to take pretty mneh their own course; 
and a very pleasant course it was for all parties. Lorimer Boyd 
was as friendly as possible, and Kenneth exceedingly attentive, 
though now and then ho teased Lady Charlotte by little mockeries 
.and persiflage which she only half unden-stood, and feebly ndnittod; 
and Sir Douglas, ‘ in his way ’ was charming too. Lady Charlotte 
t(H>k great pains to please him ; and never felt uneasy with him as 
she did occasionally with his nephew. She had just jrnidenco 
enough ‘ in case it ever came to anything between Kemioth Ross 
and Gertie,’ to avoid all allusion to her knowledge that the nephew 
was thought very wild. It would bo very foolish to set his rich uncle 
against him, and all young men ran a little wild at his age, and 
abroad. And she used to try a little feeble flattery with Sir Douglas 
—her head very much to one side, and her slender fingers twirling 
that long young ringlet which she had made sole inheritor of her own 
departed love-locks, and which kept Lorimer Boyd in a chronic state 
of dissatisfaction. Modulating her voice to a sort of singing vvliisper, 
like a canary-bird at sunset, she ventured little hints of .admiration 
as to his I(X)ks ; and how he must ‘ have been ’ much handsomer 
than Kenneth; and she bantered him about bis ‘ dreadful bravery ’ 
and his probable relationship to the ‘ Parliament Captain,’ the Ross 
of 1650, and talked of the taking of Montrose, and made’Gertrude 
repeat a stanza that she ‘ saw in an old book, but what book it was, 
liad gone out of her poor head,’— 

‘ Leslie for the kirk, 

And Middleton for the king ; 

But de'il a man cau gio a knock 
But Koss and Augustine! ’ 

But it was when Brazilian Zizine fell ill (‘ like a fellow-creature,’ 
as Lady Charlotte expressed it) that Sir Douglas’s favour rose to its 
climax! He actually gravely inspected Ziziiie ; he brought reme- 
(lits, and seemed to pity the little dumb beast; and ho talked to 
Gertrude of its ‘ plaintive captive eyes,’ while he fed it. And Lady 
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Charlotte was ovci licnrd saying of him, in most unintelligible Italian 
to the ContoBsa Eiifo, that ‘ Avendo potuto essere uno gencraJe, 
nondimeiio avera guarito Zizine! ’ on which the pretty Contessa, 
with a warm Southern smile, pronounced Sir Douglas to be ‘ tanto 
amabilc 1 ’ though she had not the remotest idea what meaning her 
friend wished to convey, or what the possibility of his becoming a 
general had to do with liis feeding a monkey. 

His tenilerness, however, to Zizine, was not all. Ho amnsed 
l,ady Charlotte; who declared that talking to him was ‘ like sitting 
with the Arabian Nights.’ ‘ No, Mr. Kenneth need not laugh ; for 
Ilf course she did not moan that she could sit with the Arabian, 
Niglits,— or with any other stories ; but ho knew well enough that, 
what she leally meant was, that his uncle told them so many 
pleasant things.’ She had daily driven up and down the Cbiaja till 
she was weary, and daily inspected what Gertrude called the ‘ play¬ 
things ’ at their pretty villa: playthings of which all Italians arc 
very fondj Stratige slender bridges over artificial stream|«its; garditn 
traps that when trodden on send a sprinkling shower over the heml 
<if the startled visitor; grottoes, and gilt gazebos, and Chiueso 
summer houses, and thatched rustic lodges. But she had not seen 
the graver sights of Naples, as a dowager who had more acquaintance 
with history or even with Murray’s guide-books might have done: 
BO tliat much novelty cropped and budded out of the old places, in 
conscqiieuco of being with the now companionable friend. 

People see things under such different aspects! When Stendahl 
published his ‘ Eome, Naples, and Florence, in 1817,’ all that be 
chose to describe in his opening pages—whether the better to mask 
subsequent expressions of political opinions, or from any other 
motive—was the eagerness with which he flew to the theatres, and 
what operas were performed at the various cities he visited during 
his tour. His account of his first entrance into Milan is, that he 
immediately went to La Scala ; and his description of Naples is 
Gunfinod to the fact, that San Carlo being shut, he rushed to the 
Fiorentini. He mentions that ‘ two play-houses have been dis¬ 
covered at Pompeii, and a third at Herculaneum ; ’ and as to the 
beauties of nature he dispo-ses of them in his diary thus:—‘ 25 
• Fevrier. Jo reviens dc Pa?stum. Route pittoresque.’ 

An English lady who had arrived by sea at Lisbon sent her 
coachman and lady’s maid to amuse themselves with the sights of 
the new foreign city. The coachman returned filled with melan¬ 
choly contempt for the inferior ‘ turn out ’ of the Portuguese nobility 
as to cairiages and harness: the lady’s maid said she (like Stendahl) 
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had bera to the opera, and thought the ladies’ necks were in general 
far too short (though they wore some fine necklaces), and that theii 
inclination to embonpoint was very remarkable; figures, indeed, 
that she ‘ would have no pleasure in dressing.’ * 

Sir Douglas’s noode of seeing Naples might be no better than 
that of his neighbours, but it had the mei'it of entertaining Lady 
Charlotte Skifton., He was full of ‘ historical gossip; ’ to which 
■he used to listen most attentively, pulling the young ringlet 
aearly straight, and looking round as if she vaguely expected to see 
the people and events he conjured up. She ‘ could not eat her 
dinner ’ for thinking of young Conradin—titular king of Sicily from 
the time ho was two years old till he was sixteen,—and then (at 
that boyish age !) led out to execution in the market-place with his 
uncle Frederic of Austria; Pope Uiban having aided Charles of 
Anjou to defeat and take him prisoner. She implicitly believed the 
doubtful story of his mother sailing into the Bay of Naples with 
black sails tt> her ships, and untold treasure as ransom, too late to 
rescue her murdered and courageous boy. She was ‘ afraid she was 
almost glad ’ at tho increased hatred of the French which that 
execution inspired, till in the rolling com-se of years, at a certain" 
Easter, 1282, every Frenchman in Sicily, except one, was murdered. 

She thought Queen Joanna’s conduct ‘ really now so very abomi¬ 
nable,’ twisting a silk coid of variegated colours, and answering her 
inquisitive husband that it was ‘ to strangle him with,’ so playfully 
that he believed she was joking till tlie horrible throat came true. 
She was delighted to hear that Queen Joanna was herself smothered 
afterwards, after many more years of crime, and she looked at tho 
dark, gaping windows of her ruined palace in tho Bay, with awe 
and sa&faction. 

Avto Massaniello, and his rebellion and brief triumph—she said 
■he ‘-knew all about /dm’ —except that the people had sewed his 
head again to his body, and obliged the Government to give him n 
state burial after his downfall and massacre—‘ because she had seen 
the opera of Massaniello several times: only in the opera there was 
nothing about what happened after he was killed.’ 

Newer to her was the banging of Admiral Cnrnceioli (that blot 
upon the fame of Nelson !), and the well attested story of the body 
of the Italian admiral floating upright, to the constomation of the 
sailors, in the wake of Nelson’s ship, from the imperfect weighting 
down of the corpse when flung into the sea. 

Her interest as to the disputed fact whether Pozzuoli was tho 
place where St. Paul landed, was weak to the absorbed attention 
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with which she devoured the details of the murder of Agrippina bjr 
order of her own son, the Emperor Nero. The picture of this 
proud, profligate, energetic old woman, betraved into a gallej 
contrived like those in the time of the French Noj/adee, to give way 
and sink under her,—her escape, after being hit on the head by a 
slave with an oar; her floating, swimming, and struggling, to the 
shore at Buise, and being taken to her own Lucrine villa only to bo 
afterwards assassinated in her bed there,—had a fascination not 
unmixed with a sensation of terror, for Lady Charlotte,—moving 
her to observe that it was impossible for her to hear such a story, in 
the very place where it had happened, without being thankful no one 
could put Itsr ‘ on board a boat that was all to crack and come to 
pieces,’ or come and kill her at the Villa Manddrlo ‘ only because 
somebody else had ordered it.’ 

And in and out of the bays and creeks she sailed with Old Sir 
Douglas, feeling more at her ease, and more entertained, than sha 
had ever dune with any stranger before. 


CHAPTER VIL 

FAST TOUNO MEN. 

Swiftly such days passed on; and it became almost a usual 
ceremony in the little circle to end each day with ‘ What shall we 
do to-moiTow ? ’ When Sir Douglas first arrived, indeed, there 
had been grave talk of instant departure ; of breaking up bod habits 
by removing Kenneth from scenes of idle temptation ; and of all 
sorts of reforming and repressive measures. But it is not so easy 
to move a full-fledged young gentleman of Kenneth’s dispositiou, 
fi'om a ]>lace that happens to bit his fancy. His uncle’s arrival, if 
not followed by any very real reform of conduct, had certainly 
secured greater decency ; and he bore with patience (or comparative 
patience) the brief anxious lectures which followed the examination 
of very complicated and uncertain calculations, as to general debts ; 
. and debts of ‘ honour; ’ loans made (half from careless generosity, 
half from vanity) to idle young foreigners, who had iio earthly claim 
upon his assistance ; jewellery squandered on their female astsociates; 
and all the embarrassments from which,—^had he probed his own 
heart for the truth,—he exjtected to be relieved by the very simple 
expedient of getting his uucle to ‘ pay them off.’ 
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Nothing is more curious, in these cases of extravagance, than the 
puppj-bliiidness which does not see,—in that lii-st stage of man¬ 
hood,—that if such debts are ‘ paid off’ by some relative or friend,— 
the Items of which they were composed were acts of meanness, and 
not acta of generosity. If the phrases usual on such occasions were put 
into the language of the pleasant old story of the ‘ Palais de la Veritfe,’ 
—where people said not what they intended to say, but spoke the 
* naked trutli,’—how very extraordinary those scnteuces would sound 1 
Conceive a man addressing his friend thus :— 

‘ My dear fellow, certainly, I will lend you a couple of hundreds. 
I'll give you all my three sisters’ music-lessons, new dresses, and 
jaunts to the sea-side for this year. And there’s pale little Fanny, 
who costs my mother a good deal in physician’s advice. I’ll give 
you all her doctor’s fees for six months or so, and she shall go 
witljout. I would not be so stingy as to refuse a fihiiid such a 
pivltry sum as you have asked of mo,—no, not for the world.’ 

Such langi.age may sound startling and absurd; but it is a true para¬ 
phrase and reduction of the flourish of words in which similar boastful 
offers are made by young men to the greedy companions of their follies. 
Neither borrower nor lender appear the least conscious that the fund 
they draw upon consists of what they can crib from others. 

So much for a specimen of lending to a friend. Here is the 
liberal gift to a lady :— 

‘I made little Justerini the dancer such a splendid present last 
Christmas 1 I gave her three years of my fat old father’s plodding 
work as head-clerk with Tightenall tfe Co. 1 He’s getting old, you 
know ; drowsy of an evening ; tired out, in fact; had rather a hard 
life of it ; a good many of us to provide for. But I was determined I’d 
give her the earrings. I’d have given double,—ay, six years of his 
hard-earned salary, sooner than not have behaved handsomely to her 
about them ! Such a darling, that girl is! ’ 

Are there not many old gentlemen who still plod on for their 
families, when they would fain rest—and ought to rest—who can 
endorse the truth of this translation ? 

Then there is the ‘ free and open-handed ’ young man, who will 
go ‘ share and share alike ’ in anything, from a Greenwich dinner 
to a Newmarket cottage. He speaks :— 

‘ I can’t stand a fellow refusing his chum such a paltry favour as 
belonging to a club, or sharing a yacht, or taking half an opera- 
box vyith him. I know I didn’t hesitate a minute when Tom Osprey 
asked vie. 1 gave him my mother’s carnage-horses, and little 
Sam’s favourite pony, and my tkther’s hunters, and that box at 
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IVickenham where they used to go for change of air in aninnier,— 
tx^ore Tom had half done explaining about it. r-m not one of your 
backward fellowa. I always come forward like a man ; when a 
friend wants anything.’ 

Or thus; liberal only to Self, instead of Self (fc Co. 

‘ I always say there are certain things a follow can’t do without. 
Must make a certain figure, and have certain comforts. I like to 
enjoy life; and see other fellows enjoy it. Life is not worth hanng 
if you don’t put some pleasure into it! I was obliged to have all my 
old grandmother’s sables and shawls last winf(!r—(yon know she 
brought me up; my mother was too poor to do it);—besides the 
marriiige-jKjrtion she had put by for iny Cousin Bessie. Couldn't 
do without, I assure you ; not, at least, so ns to live like a gentle¬ 
man. Can’t see why Cousin B(“ssio should be in any hurry about 
marrying; or why the confounded piig she’s engnge<l to, mokes 
such a point of what bo calls mutual means of support.” All I 
know is, 1 couldn’t do without her portion and grandmotl^u ’s Indian 
shawls and llussian sables; that’s fact.’ 

Or even thus. Among a set where shawls, and sables, and 
marriage-portions, are alike unknown. 

‘ You say you wonder, because I’m a poor curate’s son, how I 
can get on at college ? 'That’s all you know about it! Of course it 
is difficult; and I’m put to it to give wine-piirtics and so forth, like 
other fellows—but it’s to be done with proper management. If I 
take si.v days in the week butcher’s meat that my brothers and 
sisters would eat; and all the coals and blankets the old women in 
the viVago used to get,—and my father’s two glasses of port-wino 
which my mother fancied kept his throat from relaxing for Sunday 
duty,—and a year or two of Dick’s schooling, (who scarcedy needs it, 
for my father gives him all his spare time, and he’s a sharp fellow 
by nature), it comes to a good lump of money in the end ; and, if 
there’s still some debt left, Tve no doubt I can grind it out of them 
sooner than seem shabby to these fellows at Oxford.’ 

Ah 1 bow many a true tragedy lies under this apparent farce of 
words! How many a ‘fine-spirited young gentleman, very free 
with his money,’ steps out of his hotid in the sight of admiring 
.waiters, drawing on a pair of straw-coloured gloves in preparation 
for a day’s pleasure—tossing double his real fare to the cabman to 
be driven rapidly to the place of rendezvous ; and then talks to the 
boon-companions he joins, it may be, of poachers on his father's 
estate; of some servant of his own, turned away ns an idle vaga¬ 
bond aud a thief for taking his master’s cigars and silk-haudkor- 
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chieft ; of ‘ being regularly swindled out of his money ’ by sorao 
Bond Street jeweller, who according to custom has sold him a set 
of studs and a gidd ring for treble their real value ; but to whom it 
never once occurs that the tu qaoque of these various accusations 
would be his own just due ! 

That he, also, is an idle vagabond, living on what he never 
earned; a ‘poacher’ on the better means of better men;—a 
‘ swindler ’ in the acquirement of things unpaid for, or the profit¬ 
able interest on which is lost, in the uncertainty and delay of pay¬ 
ment ;—yea, it may be, a most daring ‘ robbek,’ whose ‘ stand and 
deliver ’ threatens even more than the lives of those whose substance 
has to be surrendered to him ; since it threatens disgrace and ruin 
to himself (and through him to all connected with him) if they do 
not suffer themselves to be stripped of tlieir goods, and consent to 
the extremity of sacrifice 1 

And fathers may toil, and mothers may darn, and many a Bessie 
pine, and riiany a Fanny sicken for sea-air, and many a little Dick 
lose his schooling: and so long as the cause of all these troubles 
does not actually pick pockets in the streets; or garotte unwary 
passengers on the highways and byeways where business or pleasure 
calls him ; be contentedly believes himself to be living the life of ‘ a 
gentleman and an honest man,’ and would knock the offender down 
who. dared to dispute that position. 

Kenneth Ross doubted ns little of his title to be thought ‘ a 
thorough gentleman,’ as others of his creed. And yet it is certain 
that he exjiected his friends, hb tradesmen, his gambling debts, and 
his follies, to be paid for out of his uncle’s money ; was perfectly 
content that all his vicarious acts of generosity should (like his 
debts) be set down to his own credit, but in truth bo provided for by 
this other man ; and had never given a single thought as to what 
his situation, or the situation of his motley crowd of creditors would 
bo, should his own means fall short, and his uncle, wearied out at 
last, refuse to supply the deficit. 

But why should he give it a thought? Was he not his uncle’s 
heir? He knew he was to be his heir. At least he had always ex¬ 
pected it, ever since he was a child ; and he believed Sir Douglas 
had sdways intcndtHl it. 

Yes, Sir Douglas certainly had intended it. Up to a certain 
evening—the evening of a day of glory and beauty and sunshine 
spent in an expedition to Sorrento—he bad intended it; though he 
did not know that Kenneth built upon it. And the fiivt night which 
saw him waver in such iutcutions, saw him also wakeful, weary, and 
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tender; full of yearnings to his nephew; and occupied even until 
early dawn with anxious repetitions in his own mind of wise counsel 
and explanation ; though both counsel and ex|ilanation were to make 
it clear to Iloss of Toirieburn, that Ross of Gienrossie was assisting 
him for the last time ! 

The worst of it was, that Torrioburn’s past experience was very 
much against any settled belief in such a declaration as to Gleu- 
rossie’s future proceedings. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A DAY AT SOBKENTO. 

As the lovely Italian spring advanced, the question, ‘ What shall we 
do to-niojTOw?’ was answered more and more boldly ; and the little 
intimate circle that had mingled with royal balls, and nidsical routs, 
during more wintry weather (for even Naples has its winter); and 
whose members had availed themselves of Italian hospitalities; 
began to draw more and more together; seeking, as strangers 
naturally would, their chief pleasure in excursions among scenes the 
beauty of which will for ever be described in vain in guide-books, 
itineraries, and travels,—since not all the glowing words that ever 
were strung together can convey a hundredth part of the impression 
made on the senses by actual experience. It is a favourite phrase 
with poets, that we should ‘ conjure up a vision ’ of such and such 
objects; but no magic can conjuro up, to one wl»o has never yet 
beheld Southern Italy, tho sudden irradiation of our common world 
that takes place. It is the nature we always kticw—but it is nature 
illuminated ! Culuur is deeper and brighter, seas ore more dazzling, 
sunrise and sunset are inconceivably richer, mountains have grada¬ 
tions of purple which no pencil can translate. The wasteful wealth 
of fruit and flowers sets us dreaming of Eden, instead of our digging 
and delving climes; and the very people whe dwell in these favoured 
regions seem endowed with a quicker life. Eyes have a depth of 
shining, and teeth a glitter in smiling, and cheeks a warmth of 
glowing, that the north can never show. Like Wilson’s cloud, in 
the Isle of Palms, of which he says— 

‘ R’en in its very motion there was rest,’ 
even in their very indolence there is passion ! And that dolce far 
niente, of which we hear so much and understand so little, is more 
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like tLo tranquillity of their own slumbering volcanoes, than the 
settled calm which nlorio among us would produce it. Or—to take 
the less giandiose simile of Lorimer Boyd in discussing the subject 
with Sir Douglas—it is the difference between the contented grazing 
of the bovine race, and the sleek and sleepy yawning of the hunting 
leopard. There is real quiet in tlxo one ; there is only temporary 
inaction in the other. 

And though the simile might not l)e over complimentary, I/orimer 
Boyd loved the Italians. He praised their simplicity ; the absence 
of affectation, the loving nature of their women. Ho denied the 
inferiority of their men. He held that all of best and brightest in 
Europe came originally from Italy. He counted over the roll of 
the old heroic names, and came down, with an excuse for every 
blotted entry in histoiy, to those later times when even her artists 
had fought as soldiers, and her priests governed tis state.snu:n. He 
would not admit, without opposition, even Sir Douglas’s cotisure of 
the Neapolitan nobility. What could be expected of men who were 
only too well aware that Government had no feelitig towards such as 
might be marked for distinction, but that of jealousy ? Take awqy 
the occupation of literature and politics, frwdom of action, and great 
landed interests, fi'om the youthful nobility of Great Britain ; take 
away their natural stake in the prosperity of their country; and 
what would remain, even for them, but the pursuit of pleasure, and 
the driving on of aimless days ? 

Besides, Naples was not Italy. In lhat often taken and retaken 
town, there was scarcely a nation whoso blood did not mingle with 
the original race. French and Spanish, German and English, 
Greek, and even Turkish curraits are in those idle veins. And 
because Keuneth had found a set of profligates and gamblers there 
—as he could have found a set of idlers and gambleis in Paris or in 
liondon—was Sir Douglas to pass a sweeping judgment over the 
laml, or attribute to the aristocracy of Naples any increase in hia 
anxieties respecting his wayward nephew? As well might he 
consider it the fault of the fishermen in the islands of Ischia or 
Procida. 

Those anxieties, however, were perpetually haunting Sir Douglas ; 
so much so that once or twice he let fall a word respecting his hope 
that Kenneth ‘ would make creditable friendships ’ even to Gertrude 
—recurring eagerly to his own love, in youth and boyhood, for 
liOrlmer Boyd. 

And Gertrude looked grave, and said, ‘ I know what you feel. 

T had once a brother.’ 
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Sir Doupflas ashed Lorimer about this brother. He bad known 
them all. Did he resemble Gertrude ? 

‘ No. He was exactly like his most ridiculous mother, clothed 
in a tail-coat instead of ft'male habiliments—if possible evep more 
silly, more rain, and certainly less well-tempered ; and it was any- 
tliinjr hut a subject of regiet that he had pre-deccased his father, 
for he would have been a plague instead of a protection to his 
mother and sister.’ 

‘ How old do you suppose Miss Skifton may be ? She is very 
grave and .staid for a gill.’ 

‘ She is two-and-twenty. I know her ago. And she has seen 
much of life and its cares even for those years.’ And Lorimer 
Boyd sighed. 

Sir Douglas mused on her tone and look when she said, ‘ I had 
once a brother ; ’ and on a hundred other instances which impressed 
his memory, though they seemed mere nothings. I'here are persons 
who talk'much and readily of their feelings, and who yfct leave you 
in uncertainty both ns to the sincerity and the motive of their 
confession ; and there arc others whose rare allusions to themselves 
and their private joys or sonows seem to come like gleams of light, 
showing their whole inner nature. 

Sir Dougins would have been at a loss to explain why the little 
he had ever gleaned fiom Gertrude Skifton respecting herself, had 
filled him with such intense sympathy and approval; such a convic¬ 
tion that her cliarncter was one of mingled gentleness and strength; 
fondness and girlish dignity; reserve and a subdued eagerness 
which pleased him better than all the open enthusiasm in the world ! 

He loved in her the cherishing of her foolish mother; the 
adoration for her dead father’s memory; her easy courtesy to 
strangers ; her sweet frank friendliness witJi those whom she acknow¬ 
ledged ns intimates; with Kenneth, and Lorimer Boyd, and- 

himself. This last admission Sir Douglas made with a little 
hesitation. Her welcome to him was shyer than her welcome to 
them. Well, he would not have had it otherwise—she had not 
known him so long ; and he remembered with pleasure the beautiful 
blush which overspread her face once when she said, ‘ I do not feel 
that you ore so much of a stranger as 1 should ; because Mr. 
Lorimer Boyd used to read your letters aloud sometimes, when yon 
were in India, to my poor father; indeed, vciy often he used to 
read us one ; my father enjoyed them so.’ 

The expression of her countenance was always lovely; lovely 
when her eyes were downcast (as indtH^d was habitual with her), 
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and lovely when she slowly raised them, as she did on this occasion, 
wiUi a sort of innocent appeal in them, ns though they said, ‘ I know 
I am blushing, but it is not for anything of which I need feel 
ashamed.’ 

He thought of her perpetually; and settled in his own mind that 
there was liot in her one iota that he could wish to see altered, or 
that could be changed for the better. 

And Lady Charlotte was quite pleased with his evident approval, 
for she felt ‘ if it ever came to anything between Kenneth Ross and 
Gertie,’ here would be one great step gained for all subsequent 
arrangements. 

And now they were to have one of their customary holidays, and 
spend the whole bright day at Sorrento: the little smiling Contessa 
Rufo, and a German couple, to whom she was ‘ doing the honours ’ 
of the sights of Naples, being the only strangers of tlie party. 

Lady Charlotte got but one scanty story fi-om Sir Douglas (the 
death of PBny, which she declared she had never, heard before); 
and then she chatted with the Contessa, her companions being 
absorbed in the beauty of the moving panorama before them: 
They had left Naples at an hour unknown to indolent Londoners, 
and the early glory of morning yet fell on the tidcless sea as they 
wound through the narrow roads surmounting the Ray of Castellan 
mare; dotted with pointed white sails like wings, and showing on 
its rippled surface those strange dappled patches of green and 
purple which vary the blue of the oceau whenever it nears the shore. 

Lovelier and lovelier grew the scene ns they proceeded onwards. 
In odd nooks of the lofty cliffs, nestled houses as white as those 
distant sails ; fruit-trees and vines surrounded them ; giiy foliage 
mantled the rocky ledges ; and here and there the eye could rest 
on the glistenitig tops of thickly-planted orchards of orange and 
lemon-trees, looking like rounded domes of emerald, clustering for 
down in the hollows. 

Fig-trees, with their broad black leaves, and vines in tender 
transparent green, mocked the grey volcanic ruggedness of the lofty 
rocks, as they came in sight of Sorrento. Little rude staircase-like 
paths struggled downwards to the caverns and coves of the beach, 
inviting the feet to explore them. Groups of fishermen, with women 
and children, loitered ana basked here and there, clothed in those 
bright vestments in which all southern people delight. Now and 
then' echoes of laughter, or the fragment of a simple song, came 
ffoating up on the air with that wonderful distinctness with which 
sounds are heard along a rocky shore,—airs which Gordigiani’a 
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exquisite sotting have since made famous; and which, perhaps, 
it required that composer’s fine and sensitive taste to strip from 
their ruggedness as we strip off the shell of the almoud, de¬ 
nuding the veiled melodies from nasal and husky tones, and 
sending them forth to the world full only of sudh gentle passion 
ns breathes in the ‘ Bianco visin,’ and the ‘ Tempo Passato; ’ 
familiar to us now from many a sweet and tutored voice even in 
our own land. 

Lorimcr Boyd had known Gordigiani’s daughter. He descrilK'd 
that sw'eet, ethereal creature to Gortrudo : her large spiritual eyes, 
like the eyes we imagine those of a guardian angel ; her smile, 
faint and tender as the serenest twilight; her pretty bashful pride 
in being able to compose words to her father’s music. But slie was 
gone—passed away like the echo of her own songs—taken in tiio 
early jirime of her sweetness, scarcely living even to the time in¬ 
dicated by the poetic French epitaph written on ono almost a.s 
lovely:— ' 

‘ Eose, die a vccu ce qno vivent les Hoses, 

L’espace d'nn jour ! ' 

They were still talking of this young Italian and her genius; 
811(1 Sir Douglas was niuriniiring to himself the Scriptural words,— 
‘ When the car heard her, it blessed her,’—less with any thought of 
Gordigiani’s aiigel-daugliter, or a yet fitter reference to ‘ works of 
necessity, piety, and charity,’ than in remenibrance of the tremu¬ 
lous contralto of the English girl at his side,—when a wild shriek, 
followed by that wonderful amount of exclamatory appeals to 
.Madonnas and SaiiUs of different altars, common among the 
Iialians, startled them into attention. 

The cairiages were to moot them at a given point, and they had 
Is’on traversing port of their road upon mules; Gertrude riding by 
her mother, till they had paused to gase at the town and beach ; 
falling then a little into the rear with Lorimor and Sir Douglas 
while speaking of Gordigiaiii’s music. The Bufos with their 
friends came next; and Kenneth and Lady Charlotte were a little 
in advance. 

^ Lady Charlotte was high spirits, replying to Kenneth’s constant 
perdfiage with more d, plo-mb than usual; pricking her mule from 
time to time with the coral points of her white silk parasol, and 
laughing foolishly like a school-girl at any little difficulties in the 
route. Presently the mule suddenly stopped. ‘ Oli, you obstinacy, 
won’t you take me on ’cause I’m such a giddy thing?’ giggW 

E 
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the ruler, giving a final prod at tho mule’s ear with the orna- 
nunital parasol. 

The steel of the light parasol snapped; the sharp end entered 
the ear of the animal, which swerved, put its head down, and set 
off at a pace anything but safe or pleasant in poor Lady Char¬ 
lotte’s opinion. All the other mules, accustomed to act in concert 
with parties of sight-seers, set off at a like pace. Lady Charlotte 
.screamed, the guides shouted, and a perfect Babel of voices sent up 
prayere to heaven for protection, mingled with curses of the poor 
heost on earth. Kenneth at first leaned back in his saddle in a fit 
of inextinguishable laughter at the ridicule of the whole scene. Fat 
tVunt Kufo, pulling in vain at the hard mouth of his montnre, and 
lioiindiiig in bis saddle like an india-ruhber ball; liis pretty couulc.s.s 
laughing also, as she caieercd along, flying past Kenneth with her 
uncles much more exposed than at the decent commencement of her 
ride; the German couple, also at full speed, looking helplessly at 
each othep as tliey fled together like the hapless pair in Burger’s 
Leonora ; and Lady Charlotte, the primary cause of all this erratic 
disturbance, making involuntary soiibresaufs on and off her frightened 
imile, such as are performed by light and nimble professionals for 
the entertainment of the audience at Astley’s. 

But all laughter was merged in fear when the mule made a false 
stop on a path close to the precipice, that crmnbicd beneath its 
fi(?ad; then scrambled to recover its footing, nnsonting Lady 
Charlotte in the operation, and dragging her a few yards, pinned by 
many folds of careful shawling, and therefore utterly unable to ex¬ 
tricate herself. 

Before the sharp, bitter shriek from Gertrude had died thrilling 
on tile air, the gentlemen of the party had reached the poor 
frightened woman, and rescued her from further danger. Sir 
1 louglas had been first; leaping from his mule which he suffered 
to roam at largo, and not attempting the dangerous experiment of 
riding after her. They were clo.se to Sorrento; close to the Hotel 
di Tasso, where already rooms and refreshments had been ordered, 
in antiuipatiou of their arrival. Lady Charlotte was easily carried 
there, and laid, half-fiiinting from fright and shock—but not 
otherwise the worse of her Mazeppa-like career—on a cltaise longue 
in one of the bedrooms. 

Kenneth helped to carry her in, and with a returning smile con¬ 
gratulated Gertrude on her mother’s safety. Gertrude smiled too, 
vaguely, with a confused tearful look at Kenneth, in acknowledg- 
tneut of btiing spoken to, rather than as hearing the exact wordt; 
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ftiid then Kenneth Rosa retreated, to compliment and re-asBure 
|iietty Countess Eufo, and Gertrude knelt down by her mother. 
Sir Douglas was still arranging pillows and shawls. If he had 
been waiting upon the venerable and unfortunate Queen Amclic of 
■ Fiance, he could not have attended to her with more tender respect. 
He paused, and looked down on her as she lay. Gertrude’s 
mother! That useless—inestimable life! As he paused, the 
kneeling girl looked up at him ; she voluntarily extended her hand 
to clasp his. ‘ Ob ! I thank you so ! ’ was all she said. 

The warmth of the sun, when it glitters through rain in those 
warm southern climes when the rapid storms are over, and the 
n'd geranium and pale violet take glory from its ray.s—what was it 
to the warmth of Gertrude’s eyes, shining through their haze of 
agitated tears! Her gaze thrilled the heait of him she addressed; 
his hand tromhlod as it pressed hers; that white hand with its 
modelled fingers— 

‘ Lovclily tapering less and loss,’ 

whose graceful and nimble passage over the notes of the piano be 
luul so often watched in the accompaniments to her welcome songs. 
Mo blessed her mentally for the eager movement which had so 
given it, warm and gloveloss, into his cordial grasp; and whether 
after that sudden clasping it was dropped by him, or withdrawn hy 
her, ho was made too giddy by such contact to lomombcr. 

It must have been withdrawn; for one spectator, whom both hud 
(iirgotlen—I/orinier Boyd—passed /i-ix hand over his brow witli a 
sense of pain, .and inuthaed—‘ She is in love with Douglas! ’ 

In love. For no girl ‘in love’ would leave her hand to he 
elaspcd, as friendship only, with its firm light satisfied hold, should 
eliisp it,—if that electric thrill which flashes love’s messages from 
heart to heart told her she either loved or was beloved. Let us then 
believe, for Sir Douglas’s sake, that the white hiind was withdrawn, 
and that the trembling downcast look with which Gertrude listened 
to his further rcassiiiunces (made in rather a difierent voice from 
usual), as to Lady Cbai'lotte’s condition, resulted rather from 
tender cmbarraasinent than from any lingering misgivings a.s to her 
piother’s danger. 

Lady Charlotte had indeed sustained no hurt. Her extreme 
fragility and slenderness had caused her to fall so lightly, that not a 
bruise was discoverable beyond a little abrasion on one of her wrists; 
and the quantity of soft .shawls of very rich texture, slipping with 
her as she fell, made a sort of cradle for her head and shoulders 
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ihiiihg the brief interval of risk, wben she was dragged along the 
path by the rocks. 

‘ But it might bnve been very serious; I miglvt even have been 
killed, mightn’t I ? ’ she repeated over and over again, not without 
a little feeling of pleasure at having Iwen the heroine of so dangerous 
an adventure. And as often as Gertrude assented, and pressed her 
li])S on the faded face, with—‘ It might, indeed, my poor little 
mother!’ so often did Lady Charlotte, with a sort of cooing murmur 
of pity for herself, assiduously smooth and twine round her finger 
f/w ringlet, which had lieen made terribly dusty and unsightly 
dining the cxilhuU of its jiossessor. and had required more than 
ordinary care to restore it to form and brightness. 

The Hotel di Tasso overhangs the sea. and on that side at least 
there is eomparntivo silence. Lady Charlotte, therefore, wearied by 
her inausjiieious ride, and lulled by the sound of gently-lapping 
waves far beneath the windows, and bythehe.atof the afternoon sun, 
etirefully Its it was shut and shaded from her, soon fell fust asleep. 
For a short interval Sir Douglas and Gertrude remained motionless, 
listening f<i her measured slumberous brentliiiigs. 'i'hcn he proposed 
to her daughter to come out, to join the rest of the party, who had 
alre.ady braved both heat and fatigue, and clambered to the Capo di 
Soireiito: and they sallied forth, not unwilling to enjoy their walk 
according to the imjdication conveyed in that sweet rrishisni, ‘ alone 
together,’ tlie ‘ pres(j;iM sculc ’ of the pretty French widow, who was 
asked if .she was going ‘ alone ’ into the conniry. 

And now all again was gladness, and all again was hloom and 
lioauty ; wild flowers sparkled along tho shore, oven to the very 
verge of Neptune’s domain. On tho lovely hoadland grew tufted 
patches of myrtlo, and the tali pointed white he.alhor which gleams 
like the ghost ofsomo unknown haiTOst of another world- Down in 
tlie dreamland, under the far-away sea, lay shifting shadows of 
broken white fragments, which arc lield to be (and why should wo 
churlishly doubt it?) remnants of palaces and temples over which 
the waters have closed, as over O’Donoghue and his white horse 
and valiant retainers iu our own island of fairy traditions. Fatiguo 
was unfelt; that air of wliieh the cider Tasso spoke— 

‘Si vitalc, die gV nomiiii cbe senza provar, 

Altro cido ci virono, sono quasi immortal!,’ * 

fanned their faces, and made the very act of breathing a pleaSnre 1 

• So pure, that whoso there hath had his birth. 

Lives half immortal, even upon earth. 
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' Up the heather mountain and down the craggy brae,’ 

nndcsiriiig of fiirtlier rest than frequent pauses to take their fill of 
gazing,—or to listen laughingly to some pretty peasant, some 
distaflF-spinning niati'on, some bouquet-giving child, all vainly 
endeavouring to explain in their eurious patois, requests to the sight¬ 
seers which resolved themselves most distinctly into an unroinantic 
act of mendicancy',—the gay party reunited on their homeward 
course: and arrived at the hotel to find Lady Charlotte alert and 
recovered ; only too willing to hear from Sir Louglas the mournful 
romance of the ]>oet Tasso’s mad love for the high-born princess 
whose ducal brother had him imprisoned in darkness and solitude, to 
exjiiate his presumption ; and his uiiserahle return, after insane and 
wretched years, to his sister and the old half-forgotten homo,—now 
only an liotc). 

And when that romance in jwose was ended. Countess Eufo’s 
Gentian friend lepeated Schiller’s wondtu fnl ballad of ‘ 'Hie Diver 
and his wife sang one of the sweet wild songs, whose harmonics are 
indeed ‘ songs without words.’ And after that, on low pleading 
from Sir Douglas, and urging from all the rest, Gertrude sang. 

Some irresistible fancy of the nioincnt urged Sir Douglas to 
inquire if she had over heard the hnlJad of which he recollected iIk^ 
one verse of farewell, as sung hy his niollier. Yea, she knew it ; 
hut even she could not recollect till the words. She did not think it 
was a complete ballad, but an old fi’tignient of a song of exile; not, 
site said, from a‘ foreign’ shore, as Sir Douglas had it, but the 
‘ Irish shore; ’ and without fnrtlier preface she began it, in the 
clear rich voice he loved so to hear. 

And while they listened, the day departed, and the moon fell on 
the unruffled sea whore the fisliorman's tiny barks flashed gl(tamin,g 
for a moment, and turned their sails again to shadow. 'J'h‘’ 
mountains rose beyond, dark and majestic; and the huge form of 
Vesuvius slept, unlit by its fiery torch, in the white light of the 
moon. The oai’s ceased to sound ; the voices from the shore became 
lcs.s fK'qucnt; the very waves seemed to come more and more softly 
to the sands, till at length there seemed but one sound left on earth 
t —Gertrude’s voice! 

Tliat broken fragment of a song is in many an old collection 


‘A lightsome heart, a eoldiei-’a mien. 
And a feather of the hlao. 

Were all of me you knew, dear love , 
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‘ Now all is done that man can do, 

And all is dune in vain ; 

My love, my native land, adieu. 

For we ne’er can meet a^n.' 

He turned him round, and right about, 

All on the Irish shore; 

He gave his bridle reins a slialte, 

With ‘ Adieu for evermore, my love. 

Adieu for evermore 1 ’ * 

The tender tremulousncss of the last line, and the beauty of her 
feco looking dreamily o\it over the sea as she sang, melted tho 
heart of more than one of her listeners. But no one spoke to her of 
her song except Sir Douglas, and he said to her in a choked 
passionate voice,— 

‘ If I thought it were “ mliou for evermore ” between trs, in lieu 
of a sweet sorrowful dream—1 should go mad! ’ 

It was a declaration of love, like any other; or unlike any other, 
•or no two declarations of love are alike; any merer than two leaves 
on a tree, or human faces, or voices, or even the hamlwi itiiig of two 
different persons, can he alike. 

And though Kenneth, and Lorimer Boyd, and Count Bufo, and 
the ladies of that happy party, all spoke to Gertrude afterwards, 
she could not have told what had fallen from any of them, except 
that at last she heard her mother say, in her softest canary-bird 
voice*”™ 

‘ Well, and what shall we do to-morrow? ’ 

And Sir Douglas answered,— 

‘ I have business in the morning ; but late iti the day we might 
go to Amalfi, and stay a day or two there.’ 


ClIAI^rEE IX. 

A niFB OF PLEAStTBE. 

Business in the morning. That special morning had long beer, 
dedicated to the final examination and arrangement of Kenneth’s 
diffioulties, at least so far as his Continental tour was concerned. 

• Since this chapter was published, an imitation of this ballad, (by .Sir 
Walter Scott, with imisio by A. Sullivan,) has been given to the world. 
But it cun alM be had with the original words and music ; us quoted here. 
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And now there woB yet something else which his uncle desired to 
talk over with him, beyond and above the unpalatable fact that he 
must confine his expenses to his own means, and expect no more of 
this system of what ho carelessly termed ‘ clearing ’ him, heucefoitb 
and tor ever 1 

Sir Douglas arrived at Kenneth’s apartments on the Chiaja, very 
early, very anxious, rather weary, and thoroughly resolved. He had 
begun to think there was some truth in the severe opinion expressed 
by his friend Lorimor Boyd, tliat the great misfortune of Kenneth’s 
life W’as his uncle’s indulgence. 

‘ Of course,’ that friend had said, ‘ so long as you put a feather¬ 
bed for him to fall upon, he will pitch head-foremost like a harle¬ 
quin, into every scrape and trap on the stage of existence. Leave 
him to suffer consequences. Either ho is capable or incapable of 
.self-conduct. In the one case all your love and pains won’t save 
him, and in the other he will at last find his real level. If I had 
had an idea you were so in your dotage about this lad, Douglas, I 
declure 1 never wqpld have written to you. I expected you to come 
down upon him in a stern, dignified, ofl’ended-guardian sort of way, 
and here you are for all the world like a nursing mother, whose 
jn’ccious babe has had a tumble ! Do, for God’s sake, let this be 
the last time that you actually help him to escaipe from the only 
lesson his careless mind can profit by—^namely, bitter experience.’ 

There was truth in these words; and they beat hotly in Sir 
Douglas’s ears, as he turned restlessly on his pillow the night they 
ictnrned from SoiTcnto. The hours of that night passed on from 
silvciy moonlight to the blue dawn and the crimson glory of sunrise, 
without bringing him needful rest. There was too much in the day 
that was coming, and the day that had passed, for night to be any¬ 
thing but a bar or gap, to divide those eventful intervals. 

When the morning stir of life began once more—early as such 
life begins in the streets of Naples—Sir Douglas bathed, dressed, 
and went out. Even if Kenneth was not yet up, he would wait. 
His nephew’s manner, tlie previous evening, had rather wounded 
bin.. It was saucy, sullen, and dissatisfied. It was easy to see 
that he thought himself maltreated, and his uncle ofiScious, in the 
jpaiter of Lady Charlotte. Kenneth knew that Gertrude disliked 
and resented any overt disrespect to her mother, yet he could not 
for the life of him abstain. He thought Lady Charlotte ridiculous, 
and he showed that he thought her so. He thought Gertrude 
neglectful of him, and almost, in her calm way, repellent to him the 
evening before. He was accustomed to be flattered and caressed. 
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He had bid them all good night very curtly, gofting out of tiie 
carriage in the Cliinjo, instead of seeing them to die Villa Man- 
Milo, and had walked away with a cigar in his mouth,—looking so 
like his handsome, wilful father, that, instead of feeling angry, 
foolish Sir HougJtis looked after him with aching tenderness and 
intense good-will! 

On arriving at his lodgings on this particular morning, tiot only 
Sir Douglas did not find Kenneth up (tliat, perhaps, with his habits 
was seareoly to be expected), but it was doubtful, from the hesitating 
rounher of the servant, whether he had been in at all, since the 
previous day. Sir Douglas said little to the man, and passed into 
the room which had been the scene of liLs first interview and uat-less 
lecture. Breakfast was laid, as then 5 Imt not yet touched. Allwa.s 
in the same sort of order, or disorder. The veiy sunshine appeared 
to be lying in stereotyped lines on tlie parquet floor. Sir Douglas 
threw himself into a lounge-chair by tlio window, and oneo more 
thought oVt all he meant to sny to his nt phew; putting it into the 
most patient loving words he could frame. 

Gradually the silence and W'armth, after the rapid morning wplk 
and long wakeful night, had their efleet in spite of anxiety; and 
Kenneth’s uncle slept as soundly ns Lady Charlotte had done aiiter 
her adventure with the recalcitrant mule at Sorrento. 

It is Lord Brougham’s tlicory (and it is also the theory of other 
thinkers on the same subject) that drean)a ocen]>y only a few 
moments before our waking, and that during their brief passage 
through the brain, they blend and connect fbemselvcs with outwnnl 
objects of sense and sound. 

In proof of wliich, be says, you have only to go and mn a pin 
sharply into a slumbering frii'iid; and he will inform you. os be 
starts into consciousn(^.“s, that lie had dreamed for a cousideralile 
time ; that he has, in fact, hud a very long dream, of being attacked 
by robliers in a wood, or othenvisc wounded,—with all giapldc and 
interesting details: all depending on that cruel little poke with 
a pin wliich you privately know you had experimentally inflieti-d 
upon him a minute before. 

Sir Douglas dreamed a very plea.sant dream ; of wandering in 
Paradise with Gertrude (and without Lady Charlotte) through inter, 
minable groves of orange-trees, white with blossom and golden with 
fruit: while beyond a sort of rainbow caused by the spray of in¬ 
numerable fountains, for ever rising and falling and lapping against 
basins of white marble carved with wreaths of immense lilies.—forma 
of angelic grace, in shimmering vestments of tlie faintest and most 
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delicate colours, sang to their golden harps in a roost ravishing 
manner ; ending always with the burtlien, ‘ Hero, there is peace ! ’ 

Just os he was straining his dreaming ear for wonls he could not 
catch—owing a])parentl 3 ' to the very indisdnct pronunciation of 
these agreeable angola—something struck him, liglitiy hut sharply, 
oil the temple ; and again immediately aflorwards on tlio cheek. 

He started'and woke ; hut so strange was the scone acting round 
him, that for a mimitc ho fancied tliat also must ho a dream. 

A woman shabbily dressed, with resplendent black eyes, and a 
tliin black silk shawl carelessly adjusted over shoulders very obviously 
deformed, was picking out from manuscript notation a melody of 
Elumentbal’s for the guitar. A young giil (scarcely in courtesy to 
be called a young lady), rather pretty, very pale, and dirty and 
negb'cfcd in her dress, sal at the breakfast-table, picking the bones 
of a chicken ; not ungracefully, though she picked them with her 
lingers, and seemed exceedingly buiigrv. Another ‘ young lady,’ 
still jneftier, still paler, and (if possible) in a still mot% neglected 
toiloltc, sat perched on the scrollwork end of the stiff satin sofa 
opjiositc Sir Douglas’s chair. It is to be presumed that she was less 
hungry than her companion, since her occiijiution was biting off with 
her very even white teeth the budding oranges and orange-flowers 
ft'om a large branch she hold in her hand, and aiming at tlie sleeper 
with these fragrant pellets. 

When this young nymfih beheld bis amazed eyes open and fix 
themselves upon her, slic leaped from her perch with a lithe activity 
which even Zizino could not liavo surpas.sed, and slirioking out. ‘ Hi 
.sveglia! si sveglia ! ’—'*witli a peal of laughter re-echoed by the 
other occupants of the apartment, she flitlctl to the furtlicst end, 
where a heavy portiere of yellow silk divided the outer from the 
inner chamber; and folding the massive brocade round her, so as 
only to leave her laughing head visible, seemed to expect that the 
victim she had so unceremoniously attacked, would start from his 
trance and follow her. Perceiving after a little breathless pause 
that this was not to be, she flung the curtains behind her, and rc- 
tiUTied; making first a few slow stops on the reiy tips of her toes, 
then the light and rapid run performed by ballct-dancere, then 
, three or four pirouettes in succession, and a profound cwtsey as 
a finale. 

Daring the bewildered moment that followed, while Sir Douglas, 
feeling his situation already sufficiently absurd, looked angrily round 


# He wakes ! He wakes.' 
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for his hat, she skipped, cat-like, into one of the great arm-chairs, 
and stood up in it as in a rostrum, loaning her arms over the 
cushioned back, with a roll of music which she had snatched up on 
the waj, and with mock gravity of recitation commenced an oration. 

‘ Stimatissimo Signore,’ said she in a most nasal Neapolitan 
patou, ‘ we rejoice and felicitate you on having slumbered so well, 
and wo hope-’ 

What further foolery they might have performed cannot be 
known, since just as Sir Douglas attempted to leave the room,— 
with the courtesy (even to them) of a bow which should include the 
trio,—and amid renewed y)eals of mocking laughter, the door 
opened and Kenneth came in. 

Kenneth! 

His aspect on that bright Italian morning could scarcely bo 
surpassed in degradation. Staggering drunk ; his eyes bloodshot 
and stupefied; his hair dishevelled ; his dress neglected and dis¬ 
ordered; his face ahiiost as pale as those of the wild iutrudi is 
already present, he stood, swaying to and fro, with the handle of the 
door in his hand, apparently attempting to compiehend whiit was 
going on in his rooms. 

The door, like many in the old palaces of Naples, was overlaid 
with tarnished but richly-patterned gilding; and beyond it was 
another of the heavy yellow satin brocade portieres. He stood 
there - like a picture set in a wonJi'ous frame. His youth, his 
exceeding beauty, the grace and strength of his form, only made 
his present state of untidy helplessness the more saddening. It was 
a horrible vision! 

There was a moment of suspense during which all stood still. 
Then his countenance, which had worn a sort of puzzled, ('inhar- 
ra8.sed, idiotic smile of gretiting, suddenly assumed an expression of 
savage anger as he turned slowly from looking at Sir Douglas, and 
fixed his dull red eyes on the group of women, now huddled together, 
frie elder adjusting her shawl and rolling up her manuscript music, 
os if in the act of departure. 

‘ How dare you come here ? how many hundred times have I 
forbid your coming here in the morning ? ’ muttered the half-con¬ 
scious drunkard, in broken Italian. 

‘ You told me on the contrary last night to come to breakfast, 
and that you would give me a good breakfast,’—whimpered the girl, 
who had been seated at the table picking chicken-bones. 

‘ You told me you would like to practise that barcarole ; and 
beudes, Signore, to-night is my benefit!’—rapidly protested 
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the elder of the three; ‘and I wanted, therefore, to see your 
Eicellency.’ 

Then they both spoke together; with loud, shrill, velioment 
chattering: till the nimble dancer who hod awakened Sir Douglas 
by flinging orange-blossoms, and who had hitherto sat dangling her 
feet from the arm of the great chair ns a mere looker-on, interfered, 
and struck up the hand Kenneth had extended towards them in 
angry gesticulation, with tVie words, ‘Va! tu sei ubriaco come un 
porco ’—‘ You’re as drunk as a hog.’ Kenneth seized her by the 
aim. 

‘ Who says I am drunk ? Who dares to say I’m drunk ? ’ 
shouted he; ‘ you shall be punished—you shall be imprisoned.’ 

‘Luscial’ exclaimed the girl, releasing her arm from his ^rasp, 
and looking him contemptuously in the face—‘ e dormi 1 ’ 

‘ Ihjstia ! ’ adde<l she in a tone of disgust, as she shook her arm 
free, and attempted to puss him. 

There'was a moment when Sir Douglas actually expeetod Kenneth 
would return her insult with a blow. He made a step forwards, 
and Kenneth’s arm dropped heavily by his side; but he continued 
to look at the girl with a dull glare of anger. 

‘ Go! ’ said he, ‘ Get out, all of you 1 ’ 

‘ What a polite Signore! ’ said the dancer, with a forced laugh; 

‘ ah 1 there is no one like an Englishman for fine manners.’ 

‘Go!’ shouted ti e dninka.d, with an infuriated stamp of his 
foot; still leaning on the lock of the door with his left hand. 

‘ At your pleasure! ’ bowed the girl, mockingly; and she fol¬ 
lowed her frightened companions out on the staircase. As she 
passed she turned her pale pretty head, as the head of the Cenei is 
turned in the famous picture, and snapped her fingers at him with a 
gesture of derision and defiance common among the lower orders of 
the Neapolitans, and which those who study books of chiromancy 
can find and practise if they please. 

There are occasions in life in which beauty seems to wear the 
devil’s stamp on it, and becomes repulsive instead of attractive. 

Such an occasion was the present! 

Impossible to be more regularly and perfectly beautiful than 
.Kenneth Boss : he might have been painted as an ideal Apollo. 
Impossible to have thrown more intense grace of attitude into any 
action than was shown in that pallid girl’s vulgar and unseemly 
farew’ell. But the efiect of all this grace and beauty,—under the 
circumstances,—on the sole spectator, was as if he had been struck 
down by some demoniac spell. 
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As the door closed on the departing gi'oup Sir Douglas sank hack 
in his chair, and covered his taco with his ]ian<lH. ICormoth also 
seated himself with a staggering gait, and, leaning both arms 
across the breakfast-table, addressed Sir Douglas; clipping his 
husky words, and alternately attempting to stand, and dropping 
back into his scat. 

‘ You tliink, I suppose, that these people ain’t—ain’t r’spectable ? 
They arc r’spectable ! Wife of leader of orchestra,—groat friend 
of mine, and loader of orchestra. Ymt, couldn’t lead orchestra, for 
all you give youmelf such connoisseur airs about music. Quite 
r’epectable. Could you lead orchestra, now ? Come, 1 say, could 
you, uncle ? ’ and ho laughed an idiotic laugh. 

‘ O Kenneth, go to bed, and end this scene,’ 

‘ No, I won't go to bed. You think I’m drunk. I’m not drunk. 

D- it, do you think you’re to come the sc.hoolma.stcr for ever 

over me, as if I were ten yeans old ? I ain’t drunk. 1 know all 
about it. T know that—that to-day’s Tuesday: and we’re—we’re 
going to settle accounts. There ! is that drunk ? And we’re 
going—agoing to Amalfi—going to pick up old ladies who pan’t 
—can’t ride, eh? Going to—Amalfi. All right; lot’s go to—to 
Amalfi; only don’t say I’m drunk; and don’t set old mother 
Skifton s.sying I'm drunk ; nor Gcr— Ger— ’ 

Sir Douglas sprang to his feet. ‘ Wretched boy! ’ exclaimed 
he, ‘ don’t dare to utter her name,’ 

Then recovering himself, he repeated sadly, ‘ 0 Kenneth, go to 
your room; go to bed; I’ll not inntatc you by any observations ; if 
you're not drunk, at least you’re not well. We can’t talk business 
while you are in this state. We wilt put off' business till to¬ 
morrow. I will return for you later. It is very early still; you 
will get some hours of sleep. Give me your hand. There, go to 
your room. Good-bye for the present. Go and rest.’ 

The cigar-smoking valet bowed Sir Douglas out, muttering, 
with obsequious smiles, that he would give ‘ remedies; ’ that his 
young Excellency had unfortunately ‘met some friends’ late last 
night, and that the ‘ friends ’ often persuaded his young Excellency 
to excesses he would not otherwise think of. Winding up (in the 
inevitable style of Italian flattery) that he was sure the young Ex¬ 
cellency, in reality, would have greatly preferred being with his 
beloved and illustrious uncle to all other society, in Naples, or else¬ 
where. 

The story of Kenneth’s evening would indeed have amazed that 
sober imcle I Going towards his lodgings in a very discontented 
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frame of mind, he Jiad met with and joined a s'l'onp of those so- 
called ‘ friends.’ returning from tho tlieatre of San Carlo. The rest 
of tho night was spent bj all in gambling, drinking, and dissipation. 
When daj-dnwn was near, he had again lost sums that for him were 
enormous. The two men who were the largest winners wore all for 
departing with their gains. Kenneth objected: he cluinied his 
revanche and apjioaled to the others. A hot dispute cnsueii, some 
of those present Iwing for dispci-sing, and some thinking Kenneth's 
proposal no more than reasonable. A young Portngu(;se noldcnian, 
whose repnlation for riches bad made him the centre of a cerlaio 
ciitde of wild young men. then took (ho side of the loser. He 
iiKsiated on remaining and shaiing (he fat(! of tho revrtuche. with 
Kenneth. They staked and lost, staked and won, staked and lost 
again. At length one td’ their boon companions addressed (ho 
I’ortugneso in a b.ant(Ting toms ‘Come, M.uquis, you are out of 
lock ; try once more,—any st.uke you please,—and that shall end 
it.’ The young man looked round, s(‘t his tendh wi(h*a strange 
smile, and said, ‘ VV'ell 1 I’ll win it all baek with a yard or two of 
e.iuduic. j\Ir. Uoss. will you go halves in my luek ? Two throws 
of the dice; that won’t gri-atly delay us.’ 

Yes; Kenneth would go halves in any stake. What was it 
(q be? 

Tho young M.arquis rapidly divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, drew over his head one of those wonderfully endtroidered 
I’ai'isiari shiris. which he coolly informed the company had cost him 
seven hundred francs ;* ohserv(;d with a scofong laugh, as he took 
his stand hy the gaming-tabl<!, that his jireseut costume closely 
resembled that of an Huglisli g(.‘iitlernun about to oiigage iii a 
hoxiiig-match (a sport iii ^Yhich.foreigners believe we continually in¬ 
dulge), and then throw tho dice. In a few minutes his adversaries, 
who had thought the scene infinitely diverting, looked rather grave: 
they had had their throws, and lost. 

Ho had won hack the greater portion of tho sums they hoped to 
diviijo amongst themselves. 

He lifted the embroidered dandy garnrent from the table, tossed 
it over his arm, made a sidnte full of gay irony to the company, 
^retired to re-iiivcst himself with the usual amount of clothing, and 
was. lienrd, a few minutes later, humming an air from the opera of 
the evening, as he passed down the Toledo on his way to tho hotel. 

Kenneth had departed with him; having di'uiik almost too 

• This auocdote is a fact, though it did not take nlace in Naples. 
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deeply to stand or walk, and with a dim sense, even then, of shame 
and annoyance, increased, as we have seen, to more intense inita- 
tion, by the scene which awaited him in hia apartments. 

Shrouded now in luxurious curtains, his head feeling as though 
blistered with firo, and with just enough sense remaining for sullen 
consciousness of pain,—cursing his folly, his valet, and the reme¬ 
dies by which the latter proposed to put him in a condition to re¬ 
appear creditably in the course of the afternoon,—Kenneth remained 
for blank hours ‘ resting ’ in his disordered apartment; w'hile Sir 
Douglas, once more stepping out into the morning light, directec 
his steps past the quarter of Sta. Lucia, to the distant verandas oi 
the Villa Manddrlo. 

‘ There,’ thought he, as he looked at the pleasant sunshine falling 
on the white walls,’‘there at least,dwells such an image of pence 
]mrity and quiet affection, as might mend any man's broken trust in 
the goodness of human nature ! ’ 


CHAP TEE X. 

NOMINAI, I/OVB. 

Kknmeth Eoss also betook himself to the Villa Manddrlo. 

Tolerably early in the afternoon (considering all that had 
occuired), he got languidly into an open carriage, and dinteted the 
euackman to drive there; leaving a message for Sir Douglas that 
ho would join him with the rest of tho ]>arty instead of wjiiting 
his retuni at the palazzo. 

Truth to say, Kenneth had no great wish to meet Sir Douglas 
again so soon. Perhaps to listen to comments extremely impo- 
latahle on his recent conduct; certainly to feel embarrassed and an¬ 
noyed by the recollection of what had j)assed. He had other 
ro.asons for desiring to pay this visit as' speedily as possible, and 
lie dressed with more haste than was usual with him, or consistent 
with his many little luxurious fancies; making one long pause be 
fore a full-length mirror ere ho turned to leave the apartment, he 
and his valet both fixedly contemplating the image reflected there. 

^ Tho valet smiled: he thought the' young Excellency must bo 
quite satisfied ; no one conld see more than that his Excellency was 
‘ ua poco paUvlo’ which was rather iutcrcstiiig than otherwise. 
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But for once Kenneth waa too absorbed to care for compliment. 
For once he was thinking seriously; though it must he admitted 
those profound reflections entirely centred in Self. 

He was thinking—with that irritated discontent which, in ill- 
j'egulated minds, takes the place of penitence—of all the scrapes, 
follies, and entangled snares of his past life. He was thinking, 
not without a ceitain degree of kindliness, of Sir Douglas. Not 
with much gratitude: for it is a very curious fact that gratitude 
seldom follows over-indulgenco; there is no gratitude where there 
is not respect, and a consciousness that the henefits conferred have 
not only gone beyond our deserts, but beyond our deserts even in 
the o]>inion of those who have confen-ed them. 

That fond yielding, that love without a conscience, which can 
‘ refuse nothing ’ to the object beloved,—is trespassed upon again 
and again, without creating an^’corresponding sense of favour shown 
or sacrifices made. It 'grows to be depended on with blind confi¬ 
dence, but it is received with s(» little thankfulness, that if at any 
time a hint seems to he reached, and a halt made in the system 
of benefactions, the recipient forthwith looks upon his position ns 
that of an ill-used martyr. 

‘ Tlic idea of Old Sir Douglas stickling at helping me now, 
when ho has come forward a dozen times in much worse scraptjs 
without saying a word! ’ was a iT[)oech of Kenneth’s over which 
Lorimer Boyd hod frecjuently growled, but the sentiment of which, 
to the speaker, seemed perfectly just and natural 

There is a training which helps a man to see life in its true 
aspect, and fliore is a training which leads him to see all things 
reversed and upside down. There are also, it must be confessed, 
men on whom, as on certain animals, no amount of training seems 
to tell: minds which no warning will impress; souls to which 
that text has no mystery and no meaning which bids ns ‘ stand in 
the way and consider which were the old paths, and walk in them ; ’ 
Hearts which are brayed in the mortar of suffering, and yet remain 
bard. 

And this because the inner hmnan nature is subject to as much 
variety as the outward human form. You may take half-a-dosicii 
children of the same parents, and put them under the same tutor 
and governess, the same spiritual pastor, the same conditions and 
opportunities of life; and out of all that sameness you shall have 
a diversity of character so startling that the utmost stretch of our 
intelligence can scarcely comprehend it. 

Yet we shut our eyes to the fact 
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Some rosy feariess prattler lifts its brilliant gaze, and tells us, 
of another little one who stands aside and pouts, that her brother 
was ‘ always shy from a baby.’ Some old nurse echoes the opinion 
that ‘ Master Jackey was the troublesome one in ottr nursery ■, 
Master Willie was always easy to manage.’ But not the less 
docs ‘ his honour the Magisti’ate ’ continue to rate the mechanic 
for having neglected to ‘look better after’ the precocious little 
thief for whom the pei-plexed father says he ‘ allays did his best; ’ 
and not the less do parents of honciit well-conducted children, com¬ 
placently attribute to their own ‘bringing up,’ this satisfactory 
state of matters,—never heeding the patent fact th.at their dissolute 
neighbour, who has brought up 1m children on oaths and ‘ skilly,’ 
is also tlie father of pious innocent daughters, and of laborious 
decent sons. 

Nor can you shut your child in a crystal case, to cave him 
from harm and pollution. You can but set good and evil before 
him for choice (as much good and as little evil as may be), and 
the balance of his nature docs the rest: just ns you can hut give 
him the best mental teaching your means will supply, and the 
balance of his intelligence does the rest. It was Solomon, not 
Jesus, who pronounced, in the self-confidence of human wisdom, 
that if you brought up a child in the way he should go, when 
he was old he would not dcjiort from it. There are those who 
remain sons of perdition ; those who sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage. It may bo true that human hearts are as a 
general rule ‘ deceitful and desperately wicked,’ but some hearts are 
mors deceitful and more des]>eiatcly wicked than others. The 
leaven of sin may e.vist io all, but most asriiredly it never was so 
porfbctly mixed as to secure to each an eqtial distribution. The 
• weak brother,’ and the man who ‘ hath said in his heart. There 
is no God,’ will display their varieties in the thorny open ground 
which has superseded the Garden of Eden. Even as it came to pass, 
ill the earliest motherhood on earth, that Abel reverently knelt to 
the All-sveing and All-puuishiug Creator,—and Eve’s other son, 
Cain, slew him ! 

Kenneth had had his fair average chances. The good and the 
evil had both been Wore him. If his untaught and ungovernable. 
mother had made his holidays, both in boyhood and youth, times to 
try the relative proportions in his nature of better and worse; in 
4hose far longer periods which were not spent with her—the periods 
of school and college—he had tiio advantage of wise and excellent 
masters, and companions not likely to corrupt liim. 
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A.nd even in his earlier home bis tutor stepfather had done his 
duty honestly and carefully by the boy ; both before and since the 
inis-matched marriage which Maggie’s great beauty at that time 
bewildered him into making, even without reckoning the possession 
of a settled home, where he eipeotod to be, but never was, 
master. 

As to over-indulgent Sir Douglas, he had not been there to 
spoil his little nephew; and his letters and theories were models of 
good counsel and grave affection. 

Such as Kenneth was, then, he was of his own created nature ; 
having resisted (what alone cun be bestowed fay the fondest guidance, 
oil the best or the worst of us) all attempts made ito show him what 
was amiss in his inherent disposition—all persuasion, however 
eloquent the persuader, to ‘ stand in the way and consider,’—all 
efforts to bring him not so much under the government of others, as 
under se^Z-govemment. The only rule which is safe from jebellion ! 

On this e.special morning he had, as has been stated, that dim 
discontented consciousness of the result of his errors which is 
quite distinct from, and independent of, any feeling of repentance, 
lie felt that, somehow or other, things had gone wrong, and that 
they required setting to rights; and the mode in which he resolved 
to set things to rights was by marrying Gertrude Skifton, and giving 
up, after that, at ^1 events in a great measure, many of the habits 
which led to so much disaster and inconvenience. 

He had always intended this, ever since he had first mode her 
acquaintance. He was what is called ‘ smitten ’ immediately with 
her grace of manner, with her singing, and even with her looks, 
though Gertrude was not a showy beauty. He beard she had money, 
and altogether he settled in his own mind that she should be his wife. 

He mode no more doubt of her acceptance of him, whenever he 
should ask her, than he did that the sun would rise next day. He 
hod received what he not unfairly considered encouragement from 
her mother; he was constantly, incessantly, asked to the house; 
and though Gertrude herself did not do or say much in the way of 
encouragement, she was evidently more pleased to see him than 
other friends, and she was, be considered, ‘ one of your quiet girls,’ 
Vho could not under the circumstances be expected to say more. 

He had intended to wait to make his uncle aware of his choice, 
until the scrapes and embarrassments of his position were cleared 
away. Ho could hardly go to Jjady Charlotte Skifton and propose 
for Gertrude till his affairs were in a little better order. But this 
morning he had changed his mind. He was afraid, after the scene 

F 
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he hod witnessed, that Sir Douglas might consider some probation 
or purgation necessarj; which would not at all suit him. He 
resolved, therefore, to cast the die; to make the step he contem¬ 
plated, irrevocable; and them to go to his uncle and say, ‘ You see 
1 am engaged to marry this girl—a marriage that cannot but please 
you, who have been j^reaching something of the sort a long time. 
Now settle up the diihculties which press upon me, and lot me have 
a proper start, and I’ll turn over a new leaf: for, in fact, I’m sick 
of the life I’m leading,’ 

When he entered the marble-paved sitting-room, with bright 
carpets scattered over it, which opened into the decorated gardens 
of Ao Villa Mmiddrlo : ho thought, as Gertrude rose to greet him, 
he had never before seen her look so beautiful. Her complexion was 
ordinarily rather dull and colourless, but to-day a pink flush had 
settled in either cheek, and her manner had something in it tremu¬ 
lous and .excited, very different from usual. So different, indeed, 
that Kenneth began by hoping Lady Charlotte was ‘ none the 
worse for yesterday,’ conceiving that Gertrude might be nervous on 
that account. 

‘ No; not at all, thank you. Mamma is quite well; quite; and 
glad to go on our expedition. We are to sail—Sir Douglas says— 
to Amalfi. He said he thought it would be Jess fatiguing, and that 
you wore not very well. Indeed you do not look well,’ added she 
compassionately. 

Kenneth was not sorry that he looked interesting and pale; and 
plunged very immediately into the story of his love and his hopes : 
having indeed arranged the thread of his discourse as ho sat with 
folded arms in the carriole that had brought him to that familiar 
portico. A little, very little of the perfect security of aceoptance 
which he felt, pierced through his love declaration. He tried to 
keep it under, but it was too strong for complete repression. 

As Gertrude listened—instead of becoming more nervous and 
abashed, she turned extremely pale ; and fixed her eyes at last on 
Kenneth’s face with an expression of amazement not altogether 
untinged with pain and displeasure. 

There was a moment’s pause when he had ended his rapid 
and declamatory pleading; then she spoke, in a low, clear 
voice,— " ■. 

‘ Mr. Ross, if I had ever given you encouragement—^if I had ever 
even perceived the attachment you say you feel for me, so as to be 
able to give dw-courngement to such a suit—I hope you believe that 
I would not have left you in doubt on the subject. I uevei expected 
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this; I noTcr dreamed of it. I will end a position so painful to 

both of us at once ; end toll you that Sir Douglas-’ 

‘ If my uncle has had the cruelty to. come here this morning to 
poison your mind against me, only because of an unlucky scene at 

the PalazKO-’ burst in Kenneth, with exeessire anger, without 

waiting the conclusion of the sentence. 

‘ You arc mistaken, utterly mistaken; he never mentioned you 
except to say that you were unwell—^that we had better sail instead 
of drive, for that reason.' 

‘ What then ? ’ , 

‘ How shall I tell you ? I had intended you should hear it fmm 
himself. He is gone to your home. He went half-an-hour ago ; 

li(^ said he had appointed witli you to return-’ 

She stopjied, app.arently in painful crabarnissment. 

‘ What had he to fell me ? ’ said Kenneth, fiercely, his mind still 
full of the idea that his affairs had somehow been the subject of 
discussion. * 

‘ What 7 must tell you,—now,—at once—and I hope then we 
niiiy both forgot what has just passed between us. Sir Douglas has 
allied mo to become his wife, and I have accepted him.’ 

Kenneth stared at her doubtfully, angrily, iitcredulously. 

‘ You are to bo married to Old Sir Douglas ? ’ 

‘ I am to bo manied, I hope, to Sir Douglas.’ 

With u loud, hoarse, scornful laugh, Kenneth rose. 

‘ Como, you will not cure me by ridicule, of my attachment to 
you,’ he .said. ‘ My uncle is fond of treating me as a child ; and if 
you and be have agrcod.on some way of reforming mo, it is much 
better you should both be serious, and let mo have the benefit of it.’ 

The offended giid rose also, and with a degree of dignity and 
sternness of inauuer of which Kenneth had not thought that soft 
nature cap.able, she replied,— 

‘ It would, in my opinion, be extremely indecent to jest on such a 
matter. Nor is Sir Douglas likely to turn his anxieties for you into 
an acted comedy. I have engaged myself to be his wife. I loved 
him, I may say, before I even saw him. All I heard of him, all I 
read of his writing to Mr. Boyd, gave me the impression of his being 
pne of the most loveable of men. I did not know in those d.ays that 
this great happiness was reserved for me—that he should choose me 
for his wife ; but what welcome you have had here (a welcome with 
which you now reproach me) was, I assure you, on account of your 
relationship to Mm. I saw you with interest—with curiosity—as 
the nephew of the friend whase letters Lorimer Boyd had so often 
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read to as, and the bravery of whose gallant exploits he was ue\cr 
weary of recounting.’ 

Kenneth did not speak. He stood, still storing angrily in her 
fece. His head ached and swam. His hand trembled as he leaned 
it on the table between them. 

‘ Mr. Boss,’ resumed his companion, in a softer tone, ‘ you nre 
very young ; I think you are very little, if at all, older than myself. 
You will forget the pain of this day, and you will believe—for 
indeed you may—that I shall always fool as Sir Douglas does 
towards you,—and I'Tcligiously believe that you have hitherto been 
the main object of interest in his life.’ 

She held out her hand as she spoke ; but Kenneth did not take 
it. There are men who, when they are rejected by one they thought 
to win, enter into the despair of sorrow; and there are others who, 
under like circumstances, enter into the despair of fury; and who 
say things at such times to the object of their so-callcd ‘ love,’ 
which, through all their burst of selfish, frantic rage, they themselves 
know to be cruel atrocious miserable and cowardly falsehoods. 

Kenneth passed ficm the declaration of his so-called love into this 
despair of fury. 

He accused Sir Douglas of the basest treachery ; of having sup¬ 
planted him by a thousand manceuvres ■, of having been aided by 
Loriraer Boyd to ‘ cut the grass under his feet ’ from motives of 
vengeance; Lorimer having himself desired to attain the destiny 
which he, Kenneth, bad made his one great hope in existence. He 
accused Gertrude of ‘ throwing him over,’ because his uncle and 
Boyd had conspired to betray to her his embarrassed circumstances; 
of preferring Sir Douglas only after she had made the discovery 
that Kenneth was not to be his uncle’s heir; of coquetting, and 
flattering the former into a passion for her, because she thought it 
a finer thing to be Lady Boss of Glenrossie, than to share his own 
less magnificent home. He told her he did not believe that she had 
been indiflei'cnt to him, or blind to his obvious attachment; that it 
was all humbug about his welcome having been given for his 
unknown uncle’s sake. As to that false-hearted uncle, he bitterly 
affirmed tliat if Sir Douglas married her, he was marrying from 
anger, not from love; marrying because he was disappointed in his 
idea of governing and bullying as if Kenneth were still at school. 
That no one had a worse opinion of women generally. A thousand 
times Kenneth had heard him speak of the sex with contemptuous 
pity and mistrust; and a thousand times declare that he himself 
never intended to marry, even when urging his nephew to do so. 
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Finally, he alluded to Gertrude’s ‘jilting, or having been jilted 
by,’ the foreign prince to whom her mother had endeavoured to 
marry her. He made the open taunt that ‘ even now, perhaps, she 
did not know her own mind ; ’ and he stopped raving only tecause 
his heart beat so violently that ho feared another moment would 
bring death to end its tumult. Panting, wild, staggering back¬ 
wards, he dropped into his chair. 

‘ O Mr. Eoss, mil you hear me?’ murmured the girl he had so 
insulted, approaching him with that mixtunt of pity and dread which 
may be seen in the countenances of tliose who are nursing a delirious 
patient. 

‘ Do let me speak to you ! ’ and she glided yet nearer, and rested 
her trembling fingers lightly on his sleeve, as his clenched band 
stretched across the table. 

In an instant he started to his feet again. 

‘ Don’t touch me, girl! ’ gasped he in a thick, sufibcated whisper; 
‘ don’t dare to touch me! Your touch makes me comprehend how 
men are brought to commit great crimes I I tell you,' and his voice 
rose again, ‘ that I do not believe you ! And if I find it true, and 
that I have been made a dupe and a sport of, between you and my 
uncle and Boyd, I will stab Sir Douglas in the open street,—so 
help me Heaven ! ’ 

With this blasphemous adjuration he reeled towards the door. 
It opened as he reached it; and Lady Charlotte, with a puzzled 
expression of fear on her iSsfe- confronted him. 

‘ What are you both talk^g of, so loud and dreadfully ?’ she said. 

‘ O mamma! beg Mr. Eoss not to go just yet! beg him to. wait 
till—till—’ 

Gertrude looked in her mother’s gentle, foolish, bewildered &ce.— 
made an attempt to meet her, and fainted. 


CHAPTEE XI, 

THIS WAYWABD HBABT. 

Then Xenneth had an opportunity of verifying the truth of a beau¬ 
tiful saying of one now lost and gone, namely, that ‘ God, who makes 
such various degrees of weakness and strength in this world of ours, 
never yet made anything go weak that it will not seek to defend 
what it loves.’ 
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The feeble silly woman who was Gertnjdn’s mother, said her few 
words of protection and defence as sensibly as if she had been the 
most strong-minded of females ; reproaching Kenneth for hia want 
of chivalrous feeling and gentlemanlike patience, under disappoint¬ 
ment. She relapsed, indeed, into querulous ibolishness at one 
moment, when she told the exasperated young man, that if he" really 
loved her daughter, ha ought to be glad to see her better married 
than to himself; ’ and that ‘ of course,’ for her own part, she liked 
better to have Sir Douglas with her, who amused her and treated 
her with consideration, than Kenneth, who only laughed at her. 
Neither could she forbear adding, with reference to the new suitor 
for her daughter’s hand, that she felt more as if he was a papa-in¬ 
law than B son-in-law, as she herself was not very oW, and Gertrude 
was so much younger, and there was ‘ so much unexpectedness about 
the matter.’ But she was sure it would make everybody very 
happy (Kenneth included) ‘ by-and-bye, when they sJl got used 
to it.’ 

Gertrude, in a few trembling sentences, better adapted to soften 
the wrathful and selfish mood of her disappointed lover, obtained at 
last of him that he would behave outwardly as if nothing had 
occurred; await with what patience lie could, Sir Douglas’s explana¬ 
tion ; and allow all arrangements to proceed for their day together, 
without blighting it by a vain storm of unavailing complaint. 

‘ It is partly for your own suite, Mr. Boss,’ she added, in a voice 
as sweet as her singing, and with a sorrowful smile; ‘ chiefly, in¬ 
deed, for your own sake ; though it would be a miserable beginning 
to my different future, if I iliought 1 were to be in any way the 
cause of alienation between you and your uncle. I could wish him 
never to know that you had au ungentle thought towards him— 
never to know-’ 

‘ Of course, I don’t want him to know that I have been here on a 
fool’s errand this morning,’ said Kenneth, bitterly, ‘ at all events, 
till I choose to tell him myself.’ 

‘ Jhere is no necessity to tell him. I wish you could look upon . 
it ^ as a dream. You cannot*think how unreal it all seems to me, 
that—that you should think you loved me ! ’ 

‘ It is a dream that will haunt me through life, whatever you may 
think of it,’ replied he, quickly and passionately; ‘ but God knows 
what may happen. Ydu are not his wife yet, and perhaps you never 
may be. Don’t you think I bad better begin “ behaving as usual,” 
by going down to see if the bout is ready ? I will wait for you 
there.’ 
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He spoke the last sentence with a wild sort of joyless laugh. In 
truth, Kenneth was not even now perfectly recovered from the 
previous night’s drunkenness; and the very first thing he did, when 
the carriole had whirled him back to the Chiaja, was to increase 
still further the state of mingled depression and excitement in which 
he found himself, by pouring out and tossing off a full glass of 
Florentine ‘ Chartreuse.’ ’ 

His thoughts then wandered from Gertrude; wandered to 
Lorimer Boyd ; to an observation of his as to the ludicrous contrast 
l)ctween the supposed retirement for the service of God, and devo¬ 
tion to thoughts of Heaven, involved in the profession of mo- 
uachism; and the establishment of a manufactory for the sale 
of spirituous liquors, perfumes, rouge, soaps, and delicate unguents, 
for the support of the monastery and its inmates: ‘ selling the 
devil’s wares to build churches with ! ’ 

Then, with a rush, came back all the pain and mortification of 
the last hours. Very reckless, very comfortless, KennethTelt; and 
very lonely, alone with the monk’s green bottle. Some young 
Italian friends came in, and rallied him on his dejected looks ; told 
him he was no Englishman if ho could not stand a merry night 
without being ill the next morning. 

Kenneth did not stand rallying well, though he was fond of 
practising it towards others. Jlis friends thought him ill-tempeml, 
and loft him; to lounge away an hoar somewhere else. Koimeth 
took a cigar; smoked, considered, and drank again. Then, witli an 
impatient sigh, ho once more took his hat, and with a sort of 
dreamy plan yet to supplant his uncle Douglas, and overcome the 
difficulties in his way, and with an increasing conviction that 
Gertrude, ‘ in reality,’ had cared, and did care for him, and that 
somehow he was being made the victim of a plot for his reformation, 
he sauntered to the shore: hailing the lazy boat, with its lazy 
occupants, on a lazy sea whose wavelets beat like a slackened 
pul-se to and fro in the sunshine on the smooth sands,—and feel¬ 
ing all the while as if he were walking in a dream. The soent of 
mignonette and violets was in the air, and more than once a flower- 
girl crossed his path, and smilingly tossed him a huncli of Neapo¬ 
litan violets,—sure to be paid on some careless morrow, with ten 
times the value of her flowers,—and looking after the handsome 
young Englishman with something like a puzzled anxiety, on 
account of the unusual look of abstraction and anxiety visible in 
bis countenance. 

The tranquil do-nothing-ness of the people smote him as he 
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paused. Xiife, and life’s cares, what were they in Ifapics ? W hy 
should any one sigh, or dream, or be anxious, in such a climate 
and among such a population ? Why should he be less careless 
than the dark-bearded, dark-browed, sallow men lounging outside 
the cafes ’? Why not enjoy life as the laughing, loud-talking, 
crowded groups in the overloaded caksaos did, as they rattled 
along ? What folly to pin a man's hopes on one hope, and deem 
all life to come daikened, because one capricious girl repulsed 
his love, for the singular, ludicrous caprice of preferring his 
elderly uncle! 

A little whimsical twinge of vanity wound up all; such as rounds 
those quaint old-fashioned verses on baffled love:— 

‘ "Will, when looking well can’t win her, 

Looking ill, prevail ? 

Prythoc, why so pale ? ’ 

He looked across the blue sea streaked with rippling gold, and at 
the sails that here and tliere flitted over its surface like white butter¬ 
flies, and felt his great irritation die away for the hour, in a mixture 
of stupefaction and languor. His uncle stood by his side, and had 
placed one hand on his shoulder with careless cordiality, before he 
was even aware of his presence. He started, and looked up into the 
frank soldier-like countenance with some attempt at an answering 
smile. 

‘ I have been to the Palazzo,’ said Sir Douglas, cheerily, ‘ but, 
like the old woman in the nursery ballad, when I looked after my 
sick puppy, he was out, and quite recovered. No, not quite re¬ 
covered ; ’ added ho, with s>idden gravity—‘ how ill you look ! Oh, 
Kenneth, my dear boy, if you could but mend your ways! if I 
could but 8t;e you what I dreamed you would be ! ’ 

‘For God’s sake let us have none of that now,’ muttered the 
young man as he turned away towards the boat. 

‘ No, no, you are right: not now—not now : I had something, 
however,—something quite different,—to say to you, Kenneth ; 
but it will keep till to-morrow: there is no time for anything; here 
come our ladies, and Lorimer.’ 

Our ladies 1 yes; for that day of careless companionship ; and 
then—-what then? Was Kenneth indeed to be distanced and put 
aside in his wooing by the man whom, if he had guessed the world 
through, he never would have hit upon, as his rival? It seemed 
scarcely credible. He would try yet. He would throw for that 
stake again. He could not get rid of the notion, based on his 
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excessive vanity, that there was some agreement to test and try him ; 
to pass him through a sort of ordeal of hot ploughshares, and then 
all was to end in an agreeable little comedy; his uncle smilingly 
joining the hands of the young couple, and giving them his 
paternal blessing. 

The idea strengthened as Gertrude and her mother advanced: 
the latter giving a little glad wave of her fringed parasol at Sir 
Douglas and calling out something about ‘ military punctuality on 
the field of battle; ’ the former, with all the serenity of her soft eyes 
gone, anxiously looking, not at Sir Douglas, but to Kenneth ; and 
taking his hand with a sigh of relief, while the flush deepened on 
her cheek ns ho had seen it deepen in the morning, when he firet 
entered the Villa Manddrlo to declare his love. 

It was Kenneth, too, who handed her into the boat, and seated 
himself by her side; his uncle and Lady Charlotte being opposite, 
and Lorimer Boyd iinslinging his sketching portfolio andj)utting it 
down with Gertrude’s guitar-case at their feet. For the moment, 
Kenneth’s spirits rose. 

No one could tell, not even Kenneth himself—for these things 
depend as entirely ns the warning sense of danger in animals, on 
quick instinct rather than reason or calculation—why the convic¬ 
tion of his hope being founded on folly, and on expectations 
that tiever would be realised, fell suddenly with a cold chill on his 
heart. 

Something in Gertrude’s manner to Sir Douglas, something in 
Sir Douglas’s manner to her, in the intense quiet gloom of Lorimer 
Boyd ; in the fidgety and increased attention of Lady Charlotte to 
his uncle ;—struck his excited mind as proof positive that the little 
comedy he had conceived might be enacted for his benefit, was not 
being played: that all was real bitter earnest: that he had vowed 
in vain to quit his foolish course of life and ‘ better his condition ’ 
in more ways than one, by uniting his destiny with Gertrude 
Skifton’s; that he had planned in vain scenes of lover-like anger 
and lover-like forgiveness, when she should at length admit that 
she had merely joined Jiis guardian fi'iend in sehenies of reforma¬ 
tion ; that she had no such scheme, and no arrih'e pemee, but 
hi all singleness and truth of heart, loved Sir Douglas, and was 
beloved by him ! 

Those who have been jealous,—who have known what it is to 
receive that 

' Confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ ’— 
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wbidi is brought to the inner soul by looks, words, or circumstances, 
which to uninterested spectators seem trivial, or utterly iudiffeieiH, 
—may comprehend the revelation. It was not brought by any 
increased emprmement or happy security in Sir Douglas’s manner: 
he had always been dignified ; even from boyhood, when his inimical 
step-mother had sneered at him as ‘ that very gentlemanlike young 
gentleman, Mr. Douglas Eoss; ’ be was the last man in the world 
to make a public wooing of the object o*’ his choice. Nor was 
Gertrude likely to indulge in that peculiar manner sometimes not 
very gracefully adopted by ‘ engaged ’ young ladies. To a stranger 
and ordinary acquaintance, the very curves and indentations of the 
Bay of Naples could not seem more unchanged since the previous 
day, tlian the conduct of all parties concerned. But to Kenneth, 
enamoured as far as his nature was cayiablo of diverging from self, 
stung and shaken in the very midst of his utter security of success— 
and involuntarily watchful of the least sign that should confii tn or 
alter his wavering conjectures, the meaning of all ho saw was 
written in fire on his brain. The ‘ Mene, mene, tekel, iij)harsin,' 
that prophesied the loss of his heart’s kingdom, came bctw(*n him 
and die shining white sail of the lightly wafted boat,—even as it 
stole over the marble walls of the feasting monarch in Scripture. 
His head, aching and dizzy from the renewed excess of stimulant 
taken on his return from the Villa Manddrlo, became confused alike 
from the crowding of comfortless thoughts and the movement of the 
bark over the waters. He passed his hand across his brow several 
times as if in pain; and began talking wildly, cynically, and in a 
strain anything but moral, of love and lovers. The attempt to 
answer, or to repress his talk, only excited him the more. He was 
conscious, but rather as if dreaming than waking, of the expression 
of shame, sorrow, and anxiety, which clouded his uncle’s face; of 
intense and deadly fear in that of Gertrude; of utter scorn in 
Lorimer Boyd’s. While Lady Charlotte, really angry at the things 
said before her daughter, but not exactly knowing how to notice 
them, kept biting the end of her parasol and repeating with a 
foolish smile, ‘ You naughty boy, arn’t you ashamed to say such 
wickedness before your uncle ? ’ 

Kenneth noticed her addressing him, with a hoarse laugh. 

‘ Oh, my uncle is younger than I am,’ he said ; ‘ we are to 
be boon companions soon. 1 believe he is in love. Mr. 
Lorimer Boyd, grave Mr. Lorimer Boyd, were you ever iu 
love ? Were you a faithful shepherd, or do you hold, as I do, with 
Alfred de Musset— 
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“ Aimer est le grand point,—qu’importe la maltrease J 
Qu’importe le flaoon ponrvA qu’on ait I'ivresse I 
S’il eet vrai que Schiller n'ait aim4 qu’Amilie, 

Goethe que Marguerite, et Ilonsseau que Julie, 

Que la torre . . . . ” * 

What comes next ? by Jove, I can’t recollect in the least, what 
comes next Do you recollect, uncle ? you’re a French scholar.’ 

Sir Douglas was looking back towards Naples. ‘ I think we will 
return,’ said he sadly and sternly. ‘ Kenneth, you are quite well 
enough to understand me when I say that your conduct here, where 
those present have no option but to listen to you, is an outrage on 
all good taste and good feeling.’ 

Kenneth looked towards him with fierce moodiness, apparently 
irresolute what reply to make. Then, his eye falling on the guitar- 
case, he sullenly touched it with his foot. ' Perhaps you think there 
should be no conversation at all. Singing would bo better: chan¬ 
sons d’odieu: “ Partant pour la Syrie,”—which, being # soldier’s 
love-song, the French take, very projjorly, for their notion of a 
national hymn. Shall you sing again this evening. Miss Gertrude 
Skifton ? Shall you sing us a chanson d’adieu '? ’ 

The lovely eyes were lifted to his in mute deprecation and appeal, 
but in vain. 

‘ Do sing! sing us the song of last night: “ Adieu for ever¬ 
more ! ” ’ 

‘ Kenneth, I implore—I command you—to be silent 1 ’ said Sir 
Douglas, in a voice trembling with suppressed passion. 

'Silent? quite silent? very well—yes. I am rfe trop here. I’ll 
sing an adieu myself. I’ll give you an adieu in plain prose. Don’t 
trouble yourselves to put back to Naples by way of getting rid of 
me; I’ll give you “ adieu for evermore ” without that j for I’ll bear 
this d—d life no longer I ’ 

With the last sentence Kenneth stood up; rocking the boat, and 
causing Lady Charlotte to utter a series of little sharp short shrieks 
of terror. As he spoke the concluding words, he touched the mast 
lightly with his hand to steady his leap, sprang head-foremost into 
the waves, and sank before their eyes ! 

* ‘ The main point is to love. No matter whom 1 
Delicious drunkenness !—be thou our doom 
From any glass I 

What if great Schiller loved 
Amelia only ? Goethe’s heart were moved 
By none save Margaret ? And that Kousseau sighed 
Bnt for Julie 1 The earth . . . . ’ 
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Gertrude’s shriek echoed her mother’s. ‘ This is my &a]t,’ she 
said wildly. ‘ Save him 1 save him 1 ’ 

Lorimer Boyd watched the water with a keen glance. ‘ Can any 
of you swim ?' he said to the boatmen, laying his hand heavily on 
Sir Douglas’s arm, who had already thrown off his coat in prepara¬ 
tion for rescue. 

* lo, Signor! ’ answered one of the men. 

It is a strange fact that in a seafaring population like that of 
Naples, very few of the men are able to swim; and still fewer 
have either courage or presence of mind in emergencies like the one 
which hod just occurred. Many of our English sixilors cannot 
swim. Many gentlemen in various professions, to whom that ac¬ 
complishment would be not only useful but perhaps absolutely neces¬ 
sary, are equally ignorant of it. When the St. Augustine College 
at Canterbury was established, it was resolved that even those who 
were preparing for holy orders should learn to swim; more than 
one of thb pious and energetic followers of George Selwyn, Bishop 
of New Ze^and, having lost their lives from incapacity in this 
respect 

One man, and one only, on board the Neapolitan bark of pleaswe 
which bore Kenneth and his companions, could swim. That one 
had been a coral-diver, and, in the exercise of his dangerous pro¬ 
fession, many a bold and daring feat, many a narrow and hair¬ 
breadth escape, had been bis. 

‘ lo, Signor! ’ 

And, while he spoke, he stood half-naked, watching, as Lorimer 
Boyd watched, across the waters near at hand,—for the wretched, 
beautiful, drunken youth who ought to rise there, or somewhere 
thereabouts. A dreadful watch. 

But Kenneth was cumbered, not only with the will to perish,— 
the will of a drunken, languid man—but with the clothing he 
had almost mechanically adopted in preparation for a moon¬ 
light return to Naples, over the cliilly waters of the sun-for¬ 
saken sea. 

A heavy fur pelisse, strapped and fastened at the throat, in 
addition to his usual over-coat, made Kenneth’s habiliments a dread¬ 
ful obstacle to his safety from that self-sought grave. But the 
merciful chance was yet in his favour, that the coral-diver, Griuseppe, 
happened to be one of the crew that day ! 

>^ile others of the orew were exclaiming, and praying to 
saints and madonnas, tlus man,—stripped to the last and lightest 
of garments,—watched and waited; and, when the involun- 
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taxj rigiDg of the drunken suidde took pkce, he wu there to 
rescue Mm. 

There was no struggle. Kmineth was utterly insensible when 
Giuseppe swam towards the bark, which neared Mm as far os 
was practicable. The difiScuItj was to get both on board. That also 
was accomplished at lost, and the bark was steered towards the haren 
it had BO lately left. 


ClIAPTEB XIL 

BITTBB PANGS. 

Snatciikd from death,—hut pale, insensible, and apparently 
dying in spite of rescue, Kenneth Koss was home on shpre, and 
taken to the luxurious lodging in the Palazzo on tlio Chinja, which 
he had so lately left in the pride and strength of youthful man¬ 
hood. Sir Douglas accompanied him; loth to lose sight of him 
even for the purpose of escorting Gertrude to the Villa Mandorlo. 
Lorimer Boyd would see her and her mother home. 

To Lorimer Boyd, her father’s friend and her own, Gertrude 
Skifton resolved to confide the agitating events of the morning; to 
lieseeeh his intervention with this hot-headed and reckless young roan, 
and to endeavour in some way to arrange so as to spare Sir Douglas 
the pain of knowing what had occurred between him and Gertrude. 

‘ I am sure,’ she said, ‘you will forgive mo for appealing to 
you, Mr. Boyd. Your constant kindness to my father,—for many 
a weary day of suffering and illness,—and your tender compassion 
to myself and my poor mother, moke me look to you almost as 
a second father; as a friend who will not forsake, or think any¬ 
thing a trouble. Do not lot Sir Douglas know what has pass^ 
1 owe to you all my first knowledge of him : of his goodness, his 
unselfishness, his courage, his loveable qualities. Of course, when 
I saw him ’—(and here poor Gertrude both smiled and blushed) 

' seeing him rather surprised me. 1 had imagined a much older and 
sterner man. He is so gentle. He is so good ... I cannot 
understand how Mr. Kenneth Boss could venture to vex and anger 
him. But I rely on you: on you, entirely, dear Mr. Boyd, to 
smooth away all difficidties, and prevent Mr. Kenneth Boss fr-om 
being injured, and Sir Douglas from being vexed; and I am sure 
you will manage this—for my sake ! ’ 
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What if Lorimer Boyd winced under (his appeal,—this placing 
him in the rank of a ‘ second father,’ while it elevated Douglas Eons 
( his schoolfellow and contemporary) into a hero of romance and 
adored lover? No sigh escaped him ; no shadow clouded his friendly 
smile; no extra pressure of the eager little white hand extended t(. 
him, told of a more than common and rclicd-on interest, in all 
that concerned Gertrude Skifton. 

He undertook to reason with Kenneth ; to endeavour to per¬ 
suade him to travel; to do his best to sj)are a single pang to Sir 
Douglas; already in possession of a prospective happiucas which 
might well repay, in Lorimer’s opinion, any amount of previous pain 
or sacrifice. 

He left the Villa Manddrlo os the soft moonlight stole over its 
white walls and green verandas, with a heart at rest, as to his 
willingness to serve the gentle girl who bid him farewell in happy 
trust. ,Ajid she sent her whispered blessing far through the moon¬ 
light across tho blossoming almond-trees; down to the rippling .sea 
which laved the shore where that Palazzo on the Chi.tja covered in 
the unquiet night, passed by Sir Douglas by the couch of his 
nephew. 

In the strength of youth and a good eotistitution, strong in spile 
of excess and fatigue, Kenneth struggled with the shock of his late 
rash attempt at suicide. 

More fondly watched he could not bo than by his uncle. 
Unconscious of all that had passed between Kenneth and Gertrude ; 
attributing his siato of mind merely to tho pernicious habits which 
had taken posacs.sion of him ; his fondness more sensitively alive 
than ever, after the horrible danger which had been averted, Sir 
Douglas sat alteniately watching and reading by the bedside of the 
reckless young man ; giving remedies; speaking from time to time 
in a soothing totie of tenderness which seemed to lull the half- 
conscious mind; waiting for clearer thought, and more exact 
answers, as to the grief of heart which had impelled him to that 
fully and sin. 

No clue, however remote, to the real cause had reached Sir 
Douglas. As ho gazed from time to time at the pallid, beautiful 
face, with the damp curls still clustoring heavily round the brow, be 
pleased himself with a peaceful dream of the aid Gertrude might 
give hereafter to his efforts at reclaiming this prodigal; and imagi>d 
to himself her sweet irresistible voice pleading, even more sueecss- 
fiilly than he himself could plead, the cause of virtue, and the value 
of tranquil rational days. 
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Towards day-dawn Kenneth became entirely himself. Conscious, 
and miserable; conscious, and fiercely angry. To the gentle in¬ 
quiries which hitherto had either received a confused response or 
none, he at length made fierce, siUlon, but coherent replies. 

‘ You think mo drank or wandering,’ he said ; ‘ you are mis¬ 
taken ! I have my senses as perfectly as you have yours. I know 
you. I know all your treachery and cruelty: all that you have 
plotted and contrived: all that your coming to Naples was intended 
fo effect, and has effected. I know that, hearing of‘ my love and 
Gertrude’s beauty, you came here pre-determined to outwit me : 
that Lorimer Boyd has asssisted you in every step you took. That, 
while yon affected to be endeavouring to reform me, you were under¬ 
mining the very raots by which I held to life : and, while you spoke 
to me of marriage, and a steady peaceful future, you were mocking 
me with a parcel of meaningless words.’ 

‘ Kenneth, Kenneth, my own poor lad, do try to be rational. I am 
here, beside you; longing to serve you; ready to make a/iy sacri¬ 
fice for you; loving you, in spite of all error, with as deep a love as 
ever one man felt for another. Trust me, my boy; trust me; tell 
me your vexations! Something more than common weighs upon 
you ; if I can lift it away, do you think i will not do it ? My dear 
lad, try me.’ 

As he spoke, he leaned eagerly, tenderly over the pillow, looking 
into those dim wild eyes, as if to read the thoughts of the 
speaker. 

Kenneth closed them with a groan. Then, lifting the hot weary 
lids, with a fierce glance at his undo, he muttered,— 

‘ You mock me even now. I teU you, you have yourself ruined 
my destiny. You spoke to me of marriage, of reforming my life, 
of purity, of pence. You, Ton have deprived me of all chance of 
them. Gertrude Skifton was my dream of peace, and purity, and 
marriage, and you have taken her from me. She loved me. I know 
she loved me—till you came to poison her mind against me,—^you 
who swore to protect me.’ 

‘ Kenneth,’ said Sir Douglas, in a solemn tone, ‘ do not mock the 
name of love with such blasphemy, for the sake of vexing me! Do 
jou forget that this very morning, in this very apartment, I saw the 
companions of your dissipated hour, and witnessed a scene incom¬ 
patible with any thought of a future of peace and purity, such as 
you speak of desiring to attain ? ’ 

‘ What of that ? ’ passionately exclaimed his nephew. ‘ Will 
you persua<le me you yo^r.<^(^lf have lived the life of au anchorite. 
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pitching your tent for ever among preachers and puritans? I teli 
you, w&itover you witnessed this morning, that I loved Gertrude 
Skifton; aye, and Gertrude Skifton loved me —and, if she has 
accepted you, it is because that worldly idiot, her mother, has 
persuaded her to do so; persuaded her that it is better than marry¬ 
ing me—a half-ruined man,—and nearly as good a thing as catch¬ 
ing the Prince Colonna. 

‘ Good God I ’ continued he, wildly, raising himself on his 
elbow, and looking fiercely in his uncle’s face—‘ do you forget that 
we were together every day for two months before you ever came 
amongst us ? Do yon suppose I believe that you came all the way 
to Naples for me, and not for her ? You lecture me ; you preach to 
me j you tell me of my profligacy, my extravagance, and the Lord 
knows what besides. I choose for my wife a good, pure girl, of 
good family, with a fortune of her own, with everything that may 
give me chance of rescue, and you come and take her from me . 

I tell you I curse the day you ever meddled with my affairs and me. 

1 tell you, if you marry this girl, you are marrying the woman 1 
love, and who loves me; loves me, not you, whatever she or her 
mother may persuade you to the contrary. Ask all Naples whom 
she was supposed to fiivour before you came between us ! Ask your 
own conscience whether you have not sought to divide us, knowing 
iliat'fact! Ask /mt, whom I reproached this morning, and whom 
1 curse in my heart at this moment for her wanton caprice! I curse 
you both. I hope the pain at my heart may pour poison into yours; 

1 hope Heaven will midte a blight that shall fall on your marriage, 
if ever it does take place, and turn all that seemed to promise happi- 
iicss, into gall, wormwood, and bitterness. I hope-’ 

‘ O God, Kenneth—cease I ’ 

It was all Sir Douglas could say. He said it with ashy, 
trembling lips. His face was as pale as that of the half-drowned 
man who cursed him now from his pillow. 

It was all false; cruelly false; that he had known of this love,— 
that ho had plotted against it,—that he had ‘ outwitted ’ his nephew, 
ft was all false, he trusted (nay, knew), that Gertrude would accept 
him merely from ambition. Surely she might pretend to far, far 
greater rank and fortune than he could offer her 1 It was all false, 
iliat he came to Naples knowing of this intimacy. Of this Lorimer 
Uoyd had spoken never a word in his letter. 

But one thing remained true: and that one thing went near 
to break his heart. He was Kenneth’s rival. Kbnnbth 1 his 
potted, idolised, spoilt boy,—his more than child,—on whom he 
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had poured the double love bestowed on his dead brother and on 
huD8el£ 

The scene rose up before him of that brother’s death-bed. Of 
the teuised, painful, groaning death; of the wild fair woman j of 
the little curly-hcaded child sitting at the pillow, smiling in his face, 
thinking he was the doctor come to cure all that shattered frame and 
restore his father; of his brother’s imploring prayer to protect little 
Xenneth, and not to disown him ! 

And now, there he lay—that curly-headed child,—wayward 
angry man, just escaped, by God’s mercy, from the crime of sclf- 
mmdor, and declaring his life blighted by the very man who had 
sworn to protect him. 

Kenneth’s rival! 

Sir Douglas turned that bitter thought over and over in his mintl; 
watching through the comfortless night,—long after opiates and ex¬ 
haustion had quieted that bitter tongue, and given temporary peace 
to that perturbed heart 

Kenneth’s rival! 

How to escape from that one strange, depressing thought! how 
■to make all those reproaches seem vague and scimcless, as the sountl 
of the stoiTO-wind sweeping over the surging sea! 

In the morning he would sec Gertrude ; she would speak of this ; 
they would consult together ; something might then be contrived and 
executed to soothe and save Kenneth. Till he saw Gertrude, Sir 
Doujglas would resolve on nothing. 

But, when the morning came, and the bright, early day per¬ 
mitted him, after the restless hours of that long long night, to .seek 
the home that sheltered her more peaceful slumbers—she told him 
nothing ! 

The serene loving eyes again lifted to his face, seemed without 
a secret in their transparent depths; and yet, of all that stormy 
yesterday,—that scene of reproach which Kenneth had vaguely 
alluded to, not a word was breathed. 

Sir Douglas would not ask her. His heart seemed to choke in 
his bi-east as often as he thought to frame the words that might 
solve his doubts. Was it all delirium ? Was it possible Kenneth 
had so much ‘method in liis madness’ as to rave of scenes that 
never totik place, and feelings that wore imaginary ? 

Was it a dream ? or had Sir Douglas indeed passed this wretched 
night, cursed by the being ho had loved better than all else in the 
world till he met with Gertrude? If it was not a dream, what 
could he do? How extricate himself from the position of grief? 

o 
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Almost, when Gertrude said tenderly, ‘ You look so weary, I 
cannot boar to think of the night you must have gone through,’— 
almost the answer hurst forth—‘ Yes, it has been a bitter night 1 
Is it true? Ohl tell me if it is true? Am I poor Kenneth’s 
rival ?' 

But the soft eyes, in their undisturbed love, dwelling quietly on 
him, on her mother, on all objects round her, seemed for ever to lull 
the wild question away. 

He would stay with Gertrude till it was likely Kenneth would be 
awake and stirring, after all the exhaustion and the long slumber that 
follows an opiateand then he would have a quieter explanation 
with that yomig angry mind, and learn how much or how little was 
unromembered delirium, and how much was truth, in the ravings of 
the night before. 

Gertrude walked with him through the long pergola, under the 
ti’ailing vines, out to the very verge of the seaward terrace, fi-om 
whence, by a rocky path, a short cut would lead him to the Chiaja. 

He looked back after they had parted, and saw her still watching 
him: the tender smile still lingered on her lips; her folded arms 
rested on the low marble wall which bounded the terrace. The 
morning light feU in all its freshness on her candid brow and wavy 
chestnut hair, and deepened into sunshine while he gazed. 

It was an attitude of peace and.ti-anquil love. He paused for a 
few seconds to contemplate her; returned her smile (somewhat 
sadly), and hastened onwards to greet Kennetli at his wakening: 
for it was now some hours since ho had left him, and Sir Douglas 
felt restless till some more iutelligihle explanation should succeed 
1lie frenzy of the night befor,';. 


CHAPTEll XIII, 

XBOUBIKD JOVB. 

THKBit are days in life during which, though we have all our senses 
about us, we seem to be walking in a bad dream ; and such was 
the sensation with which Sir Douglas retraced his steps that morn¬ 
ing. Outward objects made no impression. The beauty of the 
sccneiy, the tumultuous stir of the population, the greeting of 
casuql acquaintances, alike passed unheeded. He was what is not 
unaptly termed, ‘ buried in thought.’ 
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Deep and dark is tlint burial; but it is not calm, like death. 
The quick blood beat at his heart, and throbbed in his temples. It 
was almost with a feeling of joyful refreshment that his mind woke, 
at last, to a perception of visible and earthly things, under the in¬ 
fluence of one of those sudden storms that visit the Mediterranean 
'I'he rain came in heavy drops, in drifting sti'cams ; the sea changed 
from blue to green, from green to purple, and sent its waves, fringed 
with MTathful foam, dashing from the bay over the shore, to crown with 
a mixture of silver and snow the heads of the stunted trees that grow 
in 0 formal line along the Villa Ilealo. In that change he breatlied 
more freely. 

He stood for a few minutes gazing at the scene, bare-headed: 
his cloak fluttering in the wild wind—as he used to love to stand 
on the hills above Glenrossic when he came back, an eager boy, 
tor liis Eton holidays. The pain at his heart seemed lightened. 
The demon of doubt which oppressed him (though he was scarcely 
conscious of his cause of torment) made itself wings and*went out 
into the storm. As he n.seended the staircase of the Palazzo he 
Diet Ijorimer Boyd coming down. ‘He is asleep and doing well.’ 
.said the latter as he grasped his old friend by the hand. Then he 
passed rapidly down, ai\d Sir Douglas proceeded to his nephew’s 
room. 

'The peace of sleep is nearly as henutiful as the peace of death— 
nearly as beautiful as that unutterable otvlm whose placidity awes 
us when we sob over our lost on(!S, and compels us to p.ause in 
our weeping, and gaze on the face whose many changes were so 
familiar and so dear; yearning for a break in that calm; a quiver 
iu that strange set smile: something that shall seem human 
and sympathetic — something, we know not what, that will not 
freeze us with such intense eorivictioii that the smiles and tear.'., 
and sun.sliino and shadow, of earth’s emotions arc over; and that 
what wo loved has passed away to tlie world where there is no more 
change! 

Pale and pcatieful, without a cloud on the young smooth forehead ; 
recovering, apparently, from all evil etfeets of yesterday's events as 
quietly ns a conval(!.sceDt child; thus it was that Sir Douglas found 
,liis nephew. A little fluttering tremor in breathing, coming now 
and then like a light movement of leaves in spring weather, alone 
spoke of past disturbance. His uucle sat down once more where he 
had watched during the preceding night, and watched again—and 
BO waiching, censed to tliink of himself, and thought entirely and 
only of Kenneth. How nearly he had lost him: how hori iblo this 

g2 
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day would Lave been, if the young man who lay there in stillnesi 
and shadow was deab instead of sleeping ! 

Thinking of all this with a tender heart, the watcher bent 
forwards to the slumberer, and kissed his cheek. Gently as that 
kiss was given, it seemed to rouse the dormant faculty of thought; 
the expression of pain and anger flickered anew over the features; 
the short savage laugh which Keunelh laughed when he was pio- 
voked, sounded feebly fi'ora his lij)s; and he muttered, ‘No, 
Gertrude, no— 

“ Como not to woep for me when I am gone, 

Nor drop your foolish tears upon my grave: ” 

‘ there’s a true poet’s tme thought for you 1 Where—where is— 
where am I ? ’ 

With the last words Kenneth looked round wildly, uncomfortably. 

‘ I thought she was hei’e,’ he said: ‘ women are such fools! But 
she is not fool enough for that ; ’ and the same laugh, painful to 
listen to, was repeat^. 

‘ Kenneth, I do adjure you, if ever you felt affection for mo, try 
and collect yourself, and be irank with me, instead of making my 
heart ache with your wild sayings.’ 

The lip of the speaker quivered as he spoke, and he looked at tlie 
young face with almost piteous appeal. But Kenneth oidy laughed 
again more bitterly. 

‘ Your heart ache ! ’ ho said. ‘ W’'ell, that is good ! what is it, 
another of your rhymesters says,—“ condemned alike to groan ! ”— 
It’s all fair, you know—“ alike to groan.” You say, let’s talk of 

Gertrude Skifton; I say d-n her, don’t let’s think any nmre 

about her! The poet says,—Do you know that your friend, Lorinicr 
Boyd, is a poet ? Fact. A sonnet to his misti'css’s eyebrow. I 
scud, when I road it, “ Well, my dear fellow, go in and win—if you 
can.” He can’t, my dear uncle—^because—Good God, what is that ? ’ 
exclaimed he, suddenly interrupting himself: ‘ that—that figure in 
white ? It is not Gerti-ude; I thought at first it was Gertrude,— 
It’s more like Lady Charlotte, but it’s a drowned woman—ha, ha, ha ; 
some one has pitched her out of the boat! No—I declare it—it is 
my mother; don’t you see it?—strike at it. Go round and sit, 
ihere—blunder those things from crowding round me: there’s a 
crocodile lifting its snout out of ihe water on to the bed. 1 thought 
crocodiles lived in the Nile; I—1 never saw one before—help, 
uncle, help!' 

The thread of thought was broken. From this time, for many 
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days, Kenneth tnorely raved. In hii ravings the moat insolent 
rf'proaches to Gertrude, to Lady Charlotte, were mingled with the 
most passionate declarations of love; and promises, if she would 
abide by him, to ‘ lead a new life,’ and be a different creature. At 
one period he seemed to consider that she had consented, and that 
Sir Douglas had returned to Scotland. 

‘ Now we shall be happy,’ he said ; ‘ I don’t wish him dead—I 
never wished Old Sir Douglas dead; but I’m glad he’s gone. 1 
hope he’s gone for ever. I hope I shall never see him again— 
never—never—never 1 We’ll go whore he can’t follow, over the 
sea, under the sea; I’ve been under the sea. It is beautiful, only 
there are crocodiles and sea-serpents, and strange dreadful things—’ 
And then again, the delirium of fear would seize him, and the 
suffering, while it broke Sir Douglas’s heart to witness, would take 
a form yet more painful and terrible, as it diverged yet farther and 
farther from tho realms of reason and probability. • 

The best medical advice could do little in a case like Kenneth’s. 
Tho disturbed brain must suffer its miserable fever, the disease must 
‘ iTJU its course,’ and tlien those who cared for the prolongation of 
that erring life must trust to the great mysterious chance of ‘ strength 
of constitution ’ to can-y him safe past the storm of that trial into 
some haven of quiet and health. 

And into that haven sailed the storm-beaten bark of life; in 
8])ite of rent and .shattered sails. Kenneth was pronounced ‘ out of 
danger,’ ‘ convalescent,’ ‘ nearly as usual.’ Friends congratulated, 
eomjMmions came to see him. The sounds of laughter and common 
conversation were once more heard in that silent woe-begone chamber. 
The sunshine of glorious Italy was once more allowed to send 
rippling smiles over the uucarpeted floor. The hour of suffering 
was past,—as far as bodily suffering was concerned. 

But the mental suffering, which Sir Douglas had endured, was 
not past. In the long dreary hours of his steady and patient watches 
by that bedside; all ffie'knowledge that his nephew was delirious, 
ail the comfort mixed with pmn which such knowledge brought, 
could not avail entirely to smother the conviction that something 
had in very deed and truth occurred between him and Gertrude 
* Skifton ; some love-passage, some declaration accepted or rejected, 
of which Sir Douglas had never been informed by his betroth^ wife. 

Frank by nature, and fi-ank on principle; loving truth as all noble 
natures love it, and holding it as tho first of religions virtues; his 
soul shuddered at the sorrowful doubt that sometimes overshadowed 
him. He used to rise, after listening to Kenneth’s ravings, and go 
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with rapid impatience to the Villa Mnnddrlo, dctcmiiiied to pnt this 
doubt to the test; to question Gertrude; to clear up the mystery of 
this disturbance. And then would come the revulsion. Question 
her? If it could be necessary to qucBtion; if. in the relative 
jiosition in which they stood towards each other, confidence was not 
spontaneous; would it lessen his grief to wring from her any answer? 
Would that answer be guarded and cold ? Would she resent being 
doubted, and account for it all ? 

He was haunted by her sndden exclamation in the boat, the day 
that Kenneth tempted Providence by leaping from it into the waves. 

‘ Oh, this is my fault,’ she had said—‘ my fault! Save him ! save 
him ! ’ 

How was it her fault, if Kenneth had not in some way bt'cn 
justified in reckoning on her love? How othem’ise could it be her 
fault ? Once only, (bitter once!) had the subject been broached 
between tJlem; and her answer only added to Sir Douglas’s per¬ 
plexity. It was after a scries of more than usually virulent and 
scorn^l outbursts from Kenneth, through feverish hours of rambling, 
that Sir Douglas, jaded and weary, had ent<Ted at the open door 
from the terrace into the room where Geitrudo s.at absorbed in 
thought. She started when conscious of his approach ; and looking 
at him with sorrowful tenderness, said, ‘ I should not have ic- 
coguised your step, it was so slow ! Oh, you will bo ill yourself— 

1 am sure you will. Is Kenneth very bad, very wild to-day ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Gertrude, very wild! lie has l)cen raving of many things; 
Hard bitter reproaches to roe, who have done him no conscious 
wrong. Hard, bitter reproaches to others—to YOU—to yout 
mother. I wish-’ 

What he wished ho could not say : he stopped in agitation, only 
to see how agitated Gertrude was. She did not lift those unequalled 
eyes to his face as was her wont; she looked down ; she trembled: 
sbe stretched out both her hands with a sort of blind groping for 
Ids, which she held almost convulsively in her own. 

‘ Oh, do not believe him,’ she said; ‘ you know ho is delirious! 
He loves and honours you ; he has no other thought: people speak 
exactly the reverse of their real sentiments in those illnesses. I 
heard the doctor say so. He would not vex or harm yon for the 
world, when he is himself. And as for me,’ she faltered, ' I 
am sure he should not reproach mo; I have no wish but for his 
good.’ 

How could she shape her sentences so ns to satisfy this generous 
heart ? How tell him that in the wild appeal fur love made to her 
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by that reckless nephew, his final phrase had been that he would 
stab his uncle in the pulblic street ? Her part was surely to soothe 
and reconcile all differences: to conceal all bitterness: not to set the 
uncle against the beloved nephew by repeating fientic words, spoken 
perhaps in the incipient stage of this dreadful malady. Was she 
not already indeed the cause, the involuntary cause, of disaster and 
ilisappointnient to Kenneth ? Not so much with reference to his 
supposed love for her,—which she herself looked upon as a wayward 
passing fancy,—but with reference to his prospects in life. Was 
she not building up her own happiness on a sort of downfall of his 
previous expectations ? No longer to be his unchi’s hoir, no longer 
ins first object; she herself to bo that first object, and j)crhaps 
n)other to sons dearer than even he had ever been to the loving heail 
that beat beside her. ^ 

Trembling, flushed, shy with a thousand such crowding thoughts, 
Gertrude struggled through her conversation with Sir pouglus ; 
adjuring him above all things to try and spare himself so much 
fatigue; ' advising him ‘ not to sit always listening to painful 
things when it could do Kenneth no good.’ Till at kingtJi, 
when Sir Douglas rose to leave her, she crept a little closer to 
liim, and murmured once more,— ‘ And remember all be says is 
delirium ! ’ 

Sir Douglas was tall, and in their farewells Gertrude had a pretty 
customary shyness of hewing her head beneath his, to receive his 
])arting caress. As they stood together now, with clasped hands, 
she moved licr head gently towards him: but the lips that were wont 
so fondly to press the glossy chestnut hair, refrained from their 
habitual salute. His liand wrung hers, with something more of 
grief than love: and when she looked up she saw his eyes full of 
troubled tears. 

‘ Oh, Heaven 1 ’ she said, ‘ you are quite worn out! Do not sit 
with Kenneth 1 Do not listen to Ixim 1 Do not trust a wonl he 
says in suoli an illness as this 1 Jjoave the nuree with him, this one 
night, and come hack and let me sing to you iu the evening. The 
flrst. time I ever saw you, I was singing! ’ 

Sir Douglas sighed painfully. He, too, remembered that night. 
•Kenneth was in attendance upon her then. It was he who hail ac- 
eompanied his uncle for the first time to her home. He was turning 
over the leaves of her music-book, when she asked who the stranger 
was, and received the audible reply, that it was Kenneth’s uncle, 

‘ Old Sir Douglas.’ The scene rose like a vision before him. He 
saw the slender handsome youth standing by the instrument; and 
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tile girl whose soft glance bad been lifted to his and then withdrawn, 
in the embarrassment of being overheard in her questioning; an 
cmbaiTassment which he recollected sharing. A pang shot through 
his heart, sharper than any that had yet visited it. Was it not 
more natural that these young comjianions should love each other, 
than that Gertmdo should lean across the gap of years that 
sundered her from himself, and prefer him to one whose faults she 
could not know, and whoso advantages were so many ? 

All of a sudden he seemed to grow old, as in a fairy tale! Memory 
flew hack through crowded adventures. Midnight fields of silence, 
after battles fought in foreign lands. The deaths, long, long ago, 
of companions in arms, whose children were now gi'owu up, whose 
widows were remanied; the mourning for whom was a forgotten 
thing. Passionate fancies that had tempted his youth: some 
bravely withstood, some yielded to and repented of, but all so far 
away in the vista of the irrevocable past; all so long, so very long 
ago I 

Almost he felt ashamed of the sudden choice, the rash avowal, 
the witchery that had enslaved him to the young girl, who, it was 
true, he had seen daily since his coming to Naples, but who, two 
mouths ago, was a stranger to him! VVas it thus, that a man 
in mature life, should choose a companion for the remainder of his 
days ? Had he done selfishly, blindly ? 

Thought is a thousand-fold more rapid than words. Scarcely 
had he held the little taper fingers in his own without speaking, 
long enough for her to wonder at his silence, before all this and 
more had passed through his aching brain. An exclamation, almost 
a moan, escaped his lips, ere ho at length pressed them fervently on 
her forehead. One sole idea,—tliat he was ill,—^i>oasessed Gertrude. 
For the first time she returned his caress ; twbied her arms round 
his neck, as if to bring the dear head nearer; and murmured 
passionately, ‘ If you won’t take caro for your own sake—take 
care for mine ! What will become of me, if you are ill without 
me?’ 

That evening Kenneth was left to the nurse. Not for long: the 
night-watch was still kept: but during the clear and lovely evening. 
Sir Douglas sat and listened to Gert;ude’s singing; watching the 
mouth that sang, and the shadowy, downcast eyes that seemed to 
dream over the notes. 

He gazed and listened. He told himself he did not doubt her. 
To doubt her was not possible. Yet he felt sad ; the old classic 
fables taught to him in his boyhood, rose as if to mock him; and 
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the Btory of the Sirens disturbed his mind, even while he told it to 
Gertrade, and laughed. 

She watched him after their farewell, as he passed darkly through 
the moonlight, down the shelving tiers of terraces. ‘ Yes,’ she said 
to herself, ‘ I do right. It is better be should never know. We 
shall all have to live much together. He must not learn to think 
of Kenneth with aught but love and trust. And Kenneth himself 
will grow to think of all as a dream. But oh! how I longed to 
have no thought hidden from him: to tell him all; and what a pain 
it is to feel that it cannot be 1 ’ 

And then her mother, who also hod watched that receding form, 
turned and kissed the flushed cheek where still burned the touch of 
a more disturbing caress. 

‘ Well, dear,’ said Lady Charlotte, ‘ You know your own heart 
best; but I don’t think I ever could love Sir Douglas ! I never 
could feel au mveau of him, you know. I have obseived that you 
never feel that. You feel au niveau of everybody, I believe. But 
T should be a little-just a very little—afraid of him, you know.’ 

‘ Should you, darling mother ? ’ said Gertrude, dreamily,—‘ I 
think him perfect! My wonder is that ho could choose me: he 
must have seen so many far worthier tlian I am to bo his wife.’ 

And the young girl’s fancy also wandered blindly into Sir 
Douglas’s past. Who had filled it with woman’s great event of 
life,— Love? Whom had he loved before ho mot her?— in hit 
youth i And Gertrude felt that somehow his youth lay far away 
from hers : as he had felt, at their earlier meeting that same day. 


CHAPTEK XIV. 

A SllIEND AND A LOVHB. 

The days rolled on. Tho doctor who had attended Kenneth 
especially impressed on Sir Douglas and all friends that his main 
safety lay in tranquillity. Nothing was to be said or done that 
could call back disturbance to his mind. No lecturing on pernicious 
habits of late hours and reckless dissipation; no allusions to the 
attempt at self-destruction ; no contradiction ; no reference to any 
affaire du cceur the young man might have ; and which the doctor 
took for granted, after hearing some of his vague ravings, was a 
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point of discussion between him and his uncle. All was to be placid 
around him ; and, as far as was practicable with his restless nature, 
he was to be made to share that placidity. 

And so it came to pass that Gertrude’s name was no more 
mentioned between them. No doubt Kenneth knew, when his 
uncle’s frank countenance became clouded and wistful, that he was 
‘ casting about ’ how to ask that which he nevertheless dreaded to 
hoar. And no doubt Sir Douglas, when the brow of his nephew 
grew dark with an expression of dislike and distrust, felt instinctively 
that he was brooding over his imaginary wrongs in that respect, and 
paining his kindly relative by all sorts of cruel suspicions which, 
however undeserved, no explanation would be permitted to remove. 

It was nevertheless a day of joy to both, when first Kenneth 
feebly descended the great stone staircase, and crossed from the 
Palazzo to the Villa Eeale; leaning on his uncle’s .arm, and looking 
with daztjd languid eyes at the million smiles of the rippling sea, and 
the fishermen’s boats in the bay. And day by day, as his strength 
returned in slow measure, the s. me loving arm and patient heart 
were ready to give what help and solace body or mind was cajiablo 
of receiving. 

Only once they met Gertrude and her mother. Weary of the 
sights and sounds of the cver-restles: Chiaja; of the rushing past 
of calessos and carriages; of the shrill voices of potty vendors of 
roasted chestnuts, melons, sea-fish, and ‘ sea-fniit,’ (as the little 
brown urchins call the nondescript creatures which, warm from the 
palms of their own dirty little hands, they propose to the stranger 
to buy and devour,) sick of the monotony of mingling witli the 
stream of that life which ho saw every day at a distance from the 
windows of his apartment—Kenneth requested to be driven to Baise. 

At that turn in the road which presents the unequalled view of 
the bay and the Island of Nisida, they halted and gazed on the 
scene, bathed in an aureole of golden sunset: and fell to talking of 
Italian prisons and Italian liberty—as many an Englishman has 
done, and will do again, in that spot of beauty and misery— 

‘ Where all save the spirit of man is divine.’ 

Kenneth became excited, and then rather faint. There was a 
pause; and then, in a wilful peevish tone, he said, ‘ I don’t know 
why wo talk of these accursed things; lot us go on the sands, a 
little further on; 1 am quite able for that; in fact, I am sure 
a walk on the sands would do me good: and there, at least, there 
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will be no shouting; no babble except the lapping of the little waves. 
I want to be alone; we shall be alone there.’ 

And lone enough the curved outline of the white sandy shore 
appeared in the distance; but hardly had they left the coiTiage a 
Sew yards behind them, when, at a sudden turn, they came face to 
face with Lady Charlotte Skifton and her daughter. 

‘ Dear me! ’ said the former, ‘ we came hero because we thought 
we should meet nobody; and who should we meet but the very 
persons-’ 

‘ Whom you were anxious to avoid ? ’ said Kenneth, with a short 
laugh. 

* No, indeed, nothing of the kind, I’m mire, Mr, Eoss; and I’m 
extremely glad, on the contrary, to see you looking so much 
recovered ; but the very jiersons we were talking about; for I was 
.speaking of Sir Douglas to Gertie.’ 

‘ I hope you spoke in prai.se of me,’ said the lattiT, with an 
attempt at.playfuIrKws, and an anxious glance at Gii tnide. 

‘ C)h, no!—1 mean yes, of course—but, indeed, we were like the 
city of Zoar, you know ; neither hot nor cold—he, ho, he,—1 mean 
neither praising nor blaming—but just talking you over, and how 
ill yon looked, and all that.’ 

Gertrude did not speak. She had offered her hand to Kenneth, 
who did not take it; and she extent d it to Sir Douglas and 
withdrew it again, his eyes he .ig now fixed on his nephew, appa¬ 
rently unconscious of her movement. Qeitrude fla.slicd painfully; 
Kenneth turned very pale : Sir Douglas strove in vain for a and 
miemharrassed address. All stood silent. 

‘ Oh, dear ! ’ said Lady Charlotte, ‘ 1 shall have to behave like 
the child’s book; I mean like the story; that is, like the old 
woman in the story, where the stick begins to heat tlio dog; and 
the dog begins to hito the rope—and—oh, dear! I can’t remember 
how it goes on: but Gertrude will remcruher it all; she used to say 
it by heart when she was a little child. I ktiow, however, that 
all was set a-going that they might get home, you know, as we 
must! 

. ‘ “ Pig won’t got over the stile, and I shan’t get home to-night ,—” 
that is the irarscry rhyme.’ 

The girlish giggle with which she repeated the verse, and the 
twirl she gave to the long ringlet, and all the little shades of ridicule 
that attached fo all slie said and did, were rather a relief than other¬ 
wise in the embarrassment of the moment. Kenneth laughed, and 
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leaning heavily on his uncle’s arm, made way for her to pass him. 
He even held out his hand to Gertrude; pressed hers; and then re¬ 
treating a step backwards, muttered ‘I don’t feel well; I should 
like to return to the carriage.’ 

Not a word did he speak during the drive homewards, and Sir 
Douglas forbore to chafe his spirit by any attempt at conversation. 
But each was aware of a shadow that fell over all objects as they 
drove along; and the few words spoken at parting were spoken with 
constraint, although on Sir Douglas’s part they were only a promise 
to see him in the morning, and on Kenneth’s ‘ Very well; yes; 
good-bye for the present.’ 

Then came again, for Sir Douglas, the mingled pain and pleasure 
of his quiet loving evening at the Villa Mand6rlo. Lorimer Boyd 
was sitting with Gertrude when ho came in. They were looking 
over maps in a small atlas that lay on the tabic. 

' Are you teaching Gertrude geography ? ’ asked Sir Douglas 
with a smile. 

‘ I should want many lessons, T am afraid,’ answered she, shutting 
the book hurriedly j ‘ but Mr. Boyd would have plenty of patience 
with me.’ 

They chatted a while together, and then Lorimer Boyd took his 
leave. Lady Charlotte lay drowsily reading a little Fionch novel on 
a sofa in the distance. Sir Douglas and his betrothed talked of 
’ Scotland; of his home ; of the past; of the future; of wood-walks 
and mountain-walks which they wore to take together; of all 
the good she was to do ; and all the happiness she w'as to 
confer. 

All of a sudden,—and, as it seemed to the startled girl, 
quite unaccountably,—in the midst of a description of Torrieburn 
Falls, his voice broke ; and in a smothered and passionate tone, 
he said ;— 

‘ Oh, Gertrude ! my Gertrude ! do you know the meaning of 
yotur name? It means tkue— true to your trust! There was a 
German Gertrude one, who dung through good and evil to her 
husband; and when, for some political offence, he was sentenced to 
be broken on the wheel, she sat by him through the long night, 
moistening his lips in the torture of that terrible d^eath, and speaking 
words of comfort to the last! T/taf was love.’ 

‘ Do you fear, that if such a fate were possible for you, I should 
forsake you, Douglas ? ’ 

‘ There are tortures, not of the body,-—of the mind,—as difScult 
to bear/ 
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There was a pause. ‘ You are thinking once more of Kennetli 
said Gcrtmle, gently. 

‘ Yes, of Kenneth,’ he answered, eagerly ; and eagerly he watched 
her face, for he thought to himself, ‘ Now she will speak.’ 

But she turned away fi'om his searching gaze, and sighed. Then 
turning towards him again with a sweet sad look, her eyes fell ou 
his eyes, and she said rather reproachfully, ‘ I have very little power 
over you, you rebellious lover; did I not tell you not to dwell 
on things said by poor Kenneth? that all was delirium ! ’ 

All ? Was all delirium ? That was exactly what Sir Douglas 
panted to know. 

And Gertrude, believing that all that disturbed his mind must 
he a repetition of vague, angry threats,—not with any special 
refei'ence to her, or connected with any confession of love for her, 
hut resulting from a general spirit of relKdlion on the part of Ken¬ 
neth against his uncle,—thought she did wisely and well in keeping 
her secret, ai)d not permitting love for herself to sunder the love of 
those who had been so linked together ; and with both of whom—not 
with Sir Douglas only—her future life must be connected, if she did 
her duty by all as she hoped to do. 

When Sir Douglas bid her good night she looked wistfully in his 
face. ‘ Come early to-morrow,’ she said, ‘ Mamma is not well. 
Come early to-morrow.’ 

‘ Yes ; as soon as I have seen Kenneth.’ 

He was gone. And yet Gertrude did not retire to rest Nor 
did she read or work or occupy herself in any way. Her mother 
kissed her languidly, with a little yawn, and a ‘ Don’t sit up, dear ; 
dream in your bed, if you will dream.’ But she did not obey the 
mandate. She sat watching and listening. She opened the glass 
doors that led to the terraces; the warm night air breathed like a 
caress on her cheek and shoulder as she leaned against the trellis- 
work. rich with the perfume of flowers. Presently a hurried step 
appr^'ached from the distance, and Lorimor Boyd returned. 

‘ Have you seen him and talked to him ? ’ whispered Gertrude. 

‘ Yes.’ 

' And how did he take it ? ’ 

* Very badly at first; he was wild and menacing and foolish, but 
sensible enough at last.’ 

‘ He agreed ? ’ 

‘ Yes, ho agreed. I found groat difficulty in convincing him that 
it really was your wish, and he conditioned with mo to bring him 
back one word from you—one written line as a proof. You are to 
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write, “ Farewell Kenneth. It is better for yon and for me; wo 
are not parting for ever, only for a time.” ’ 

‘ I will write it directly—only ’—she hesitated, ‘ only let him 
clearly understand that, when we do meet again, I sliall be a 
wife.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Lorimer Boyd hurriedly, and without looking 
towards her. ‘ Give me the note, and I will return to him.’ 

She took the pen. ‘ I cannot call him Kennctli. I have always 
called him Mr. Boss. Mamma sometimes Las called him by his 
Christian name, but I have not.’ 

‘ “ Farewell, Kenneth Boss,” then ; the main thing at this special 
time is to soothe him, if you wish him to agree to the plan pro¬ 
posed. Each man has his own distinct w-sy of grieving. Trust 
me, if you were to write me a farewell in such circumstances, 
I would care little in what words it was couched. But he is wilful 
—different.’ 

‘ Farewell, Kenneth Ross. It is better for you,—for me,’— 
she hesitated over some mention of Sir Douglas, and wrote 
‘ for you,—for me,—for all. We are parting only for a time, 
not for ever. Take erne of your health. Yours always most 
truly—G. S.’ 

‘ There, give it to him. How can I thank you for all the 
trouble yon take ? But 1 know you think nothing of that, not 
only for my sake, but for the sake of an older friend—Sir Dougins 
himself.’ 

‘Yes; for your sake and his. God bless you; God bless you 
both, and give you both wtiat happiness is attainable in this strange 
unstable world. Good-nigbt.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ answered the soft musical voice, and the sweet 
eyes were lifted to his with a fond thankful expression. And the 
good-night words and good-night glance went on with Lorimer Boyd 
through the lonely pathway, to his final task for that evening by 
Kenneth’s restless side, and into the solitude of his own habitation, 
where he could commune with his heart and be still. 

Long he sat; his arms folded aero.ss his broad chest; his gaze 
abstractedly fixed on a litter of torn pajicrs, and books of reference, 
heaped by his writing-table; wmpt in moody contemplation. The 
taper, burning^ by him on the desk, sank suddenly, and startled him 
from his reverie. He lit another at the dying flame, and rose to go 
to his bed-.room. As ho passed one of the tall mirrors let into the 
wall, and saw the spectre of himself reflected there with a sudden 
illumination. Ids lip curled with a grim smile. 
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‘ Well, thought he, * Kenneth Eoss was an Adonis, if any man 

could lay claim to the title, and yet-’ 

And 80 he passed to tho shadow of slumber and the land of 
dreams, whither we cannot follow him. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

SANS AMEU. 

Eault morning in the Bay of Naples! Have any of my readers 
seen it? Do they remomber it? Can they forget it? Did the 
seeing of it seem to justify the boastful national saying, ‘ See Naples, 
and then die ? ’ 

The brightness of land and water; tho beauty of outline, and of 
the vegetation that fills up those outlines; the glitter of white, 
green, scarlet, purple; and blue; of villas and palaces; gay vest¬ 
ments ; snowy lateen sails, shooting like sudden smiles across tho 
face of tho sea ; all the glory of nature that hides, as with a bright 
screen, dirt, ignorance, poverty, misgovcrnmciit, and whatever else 
is faulty or painful in the condition of that careless people, for whom 
brave hearts have struggled and suffered, and are yet struggling : 
but who, in their whole nature, resemble ill-brought-up children 
more than any other peasantry on the face of tho globe. Even in 
their huusts of daring effort to right themselves politically, this mav 
ho seen. Our English Wat Tyler—the ‘ Idol of the Clownes,’ as 
he is styled in old-lashioncd accounts of that rebellion,—and 
William Tell, the hei’o of Helvetian romance,—rose, with men’s 
hearts, to do men’s work ; with a steady purpose, and, as far as is 
possible in ambitious human nature, with a certain abnegation of 
self in behalf of the general good. But Masaaniello’s revolt, touch¬ 
ing as is his story, was the barring-out of a school-boy sick of a 
tyrannical master; tyTaunical in his turn, and rebelled against in 
his turn, by companions yet more reckless and short-sighted tl>au 
himself. 

Even in their daily occupations—their slack uncertain industry , 
ca-sily interrupted for any show or procession; their ceaseless inat¬ 
tentive gabblo; their vehement disputes about trifles, when they 
should be seriously bent on the business of the hour,—this childish¬ 
ness is observable. Life, with them, seems a filling up of some 
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irregular ill-paased holiday,—a holiday that has hcon too long even 
for their own comfort, as we often see with children. There is no 
evidence of reality in what they do. They seem playing at every¬ 
thing. Playing at buying and selling; playing at mending nets ; 
playing at oratory in one comer, and at building or carpenter’s work 
in another. Even the women seem playing at washing, ns they 
chose each other laughingly, or come carelessly along, swinging a 
basket of wet linen between them, passing barefooted over the bright 
sands, whose moist gleaming surface on a sunny day often reflects, 
as in a mirror, the feet and limbs and coloured raiment of the 
burden-carriers. 

Their little nasal songs are the songs of children—monotonous, 
unfinished, with seldom as much thought and poetry as one Sir 
Douglas Ross smiled at, this special morning, as he wended his 
way to Kenneth’s home, lingering and looking about him, enjoying 
the brightness and glory of that careless opening day. 

The song he paused to listen to was a corrupted version, very 
nasally sung, of a little poem by Tommaso Tommasi; not in the 
style of the grand yet sweet poetic line of the ever-wailing Petrarch, 

‘ Blessed be the time, the season, the hour; ’ but with a tinge of 
comic humour in its tenderness. 

‘ My blessing’ (so it ran) ‘on the builder who built that house ! 
My hearty blessing bo upon him ! many blessings in truth—many ! 
Bless him for building that door, out of which you come, and into 
which I go! Bless him for framing that window, where I often 
see your dear face looking out! But above all may he be blest a 
thousand times over for making that nice little staircase, up which I 
can pass when 1 will, to see you and embrace you.’ 

The singer was a little btwn urchin, so young that even in pre- . 
uocious Italy he could scarcely be supposed as yet to have any reason 
for blessing one architect more than another for enabling him to 
visit his love ! He was perched astride on the keel of an upturned 
boat 5 his scarlet cap carelessly held in his hands, which rested on 
the boat in front of him, as he sat, jockey fashion, carolling his 
ditty with eager lungs, like a bird in the morning sun. 

Sir Douglas tossed him a small piece of silver, which he caught 
in his cap with a nod and a merry grin, but without dismounting 
from his throne on the keel., Beyond him tat a girl, (his Mster 
apparently, from the resemblance between them), weeping bitterly, 
and he leaned back with a wild grace, and made her an otFor of the 
coin; repeating the ever-ready phrase of childhood to those in 
sorrow—‘ Weep no more 1 ’ But the girl continued sobbing; her 
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bKast hesVed conTulsively in its crimson bodice, and she was vainly 
stanching, with her stiff little embroidered apron, tears whidi fell 
without ceasing from most beantiM eyes—eyes whose lids seemed 
rather to be fringed with feathers from a bird’s wing than furnished 
with ordinary lashes, so thick and soft lay their shadow on het 
cheek. 

At first Sir Douglas had made a movement to add to his benefac¬ 
tion, but he somehow intuitively felt that here was a sorrow which no 
amount of silver coin, nor even gold coin, could avail to comfort. 
He approached the stranded boat, and spoke a few words of com¬ 
passion and inquiry. The boy slid down fi'om his place, and drew 
his sister’s hand away from her face, that she might attend to the 
stranger; hut, instead of answering, she also slid down, lithe as 
a branch of broken woodbine, and hastily flitted away over the 
sands. He could see her, still weeping; repulsing, with a little 
movement of her shoulder, the attempted consolations of some com¬ 
panions who ciwsed her path and turned pityingly towards her; 
till, spying' in the distance the gaunt figure of an old weather¬ 
beaten woman, she ran rapidly forwards to meet her, and flung 
herself into the circling arms. Then both women, as of common 
accord, dropped down to the sands, and again embracing as they 
seated themselves, wept in concert. 

‘ E la niadra di Guiseppe ! ’ muttered the boy, his own glittering 
black eyes suffused for a moment with sympathetic tears. 

‘ And where is Giuseppe ? ’ 

The boy pointed to the smoke of a steam-packet, trailing quietly 
■ on the calm air far out in the bay. 

‘ And is he your brother ? ’ 

No; he was the lover of Nanella—(this was told in the simplest 
' way in the world)—and yesterday they were all as happy as possible, 
sailing in that very boat. And the boy gave a little lack backwards 
with his bare brown heel on the boat’s side, as he stood leaning 
against it and facing the inquisitive stranger, to impress the situa¬ 
tion on Sir Douglas. 

Yes! all so happy only yesterday, and Nanella to be married in 
three days from this time; and now, as the saints and Madonna 
Iia4 permitted, Giuseppe had been tempted by the offers of a 
‘richiasimo signor Inglese’ to accompany him; had left Nanella 
and Naples and his mother, and had his head full of dreams of 
making a fine fortune, and not to be a fisherman any longer. 

‘ But he will return, and then marry your sister, if he has a true 
heart.’ 

R 
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‘ Ah, signor 1 but sometimes from tJie sea one docs not retnm at 
ail, and the hearts, whether false or true, lie deep among the fishes! 
So Giuseppe’s father lay,—after a great storm,—and therefore the 
old mother and Nanella weep. For my part ’ (and the glitter of' 
the Southern smile returned to the boy’s noble countenance)—‘for 
my part, I only envy Giuseppe; it must be a grand thing to sail 
far, far, far away, and sec strange people and ships, and bring home 
strange birds! Ah ! if any groat signor—if, for example, your 
Excellency—^would say to me, “ Pope, let us sail away together,” 
how readily would I say, Yes, let ns go—andiam, partiam I ’ Pie gave 
an indolent look towards the sea, and then added, laughing, ‘ It would 
not at least be my baggage that would detain me! Such iau/e as I 
saw lifted on the deck of the steamer before she was off! such 
shouting and scuffling, such tossing about of lights—for she was 
off at dawn of day, and there was much loading to bo done first, I 
am sure Giuseppe alone lifted thirteen boxes. But 1—ah! that 
wonld’be another affair; I should take a slice of melon in my hand, 
and step on board, and say to the Exadlency ,—-Eccomi I ’ * 

‘ I have a great mind to take you at your word,’ said Sir 
Douglas, laughing, as he looked on the little careless lad, who 
evidently thought it rather a convenience than otherwise to have 
what our shivering Northern mendicants term ‘ nothing but what he 
stood upright in.’ ‘ I have a groat mind to take you with me to a very 
cold country, where I live when I am at home; but we must talk of 
it another time; the mother and Nanella would cry still more if you 
left them.’ 

‘ Oh no, signor, Nanella wo'ild not care. Do take me ! ’ 

And he followed Sir Douglas a few steps, as if hoping that his 
future destiny would bo settled then and there, in another sentence 
or two. 

‘ No, no. I will think of it. Go now—do not follow me. Go 
and comfort N anella.’ 

The little fisher-boy shook his head. Then he slowly returned 
to his boat, and casting himself on the sands was soon engaged in 
that lively game, the ‘ gioco del more,’ -with companions as little in 
need of portmanteaus and hmle to pack their clothes in, as his half- 
naked smf; and quite as ready for any chance start in life: while 
Sir Douglas quickened his steps to reach the Palazzo on the Chi^a, 
—^musing as he went on tlie contrasts of sorrow in luxury,—such as 
existed there ; and sorrow in poverty,—such as he had just left, 


* * Here I am !' 
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upon the whole, Heaven’s visitations are more even than they 
seem. The golden shields of heroes, embossed and decorated and 
worked with strange devices, protected life no better than the 
common soldier’s; and the arrows of fate still strike home to the 
heart, whether the breast lie bare to tlie sunshine like poor little 
Pepe’s, or be clothed in ‘ purple and fine linen.’ 

Nothing could be more commonplace than these reflections of Sir 
Douglas’s : but they are commonplace because they are universally 
true ; and they absorbed liim so entirely, that he was still occupied 
with the immense despair caused by the departure of some obscure 
and nameless fisherman in tlie hearts of that girl and woman 
wetiping on the sands, when the last step of the staircase was 
reached, and he stood on the landing of Kenneth’s apartment. 

The door of that apartment was wide open ; and, as he entered, 
Sir Douglas was startled by the peculiar aspect of the rooms. 
Evei'y one knows the look of rooms from which the habitual occupant 
has just flitted. The torn nest of a bird does not tell its story more 
clearly. ‘ I’ncked up and gone away,’ is written on all the little 
nameless shreds of litter—the scraps of paper and string; the cimirs 
standing in unusually inegolar j>ositions ; the bods unmade because 
about to be stripjied; the dooi’s all ajar; and the odd silence that 
seems to pervade the place where customary voices sound no longer: 
all seeming dumbly to impress upon us, ‘ Those you seek were here, 
but they have di'parted ! ’ 

Only a minute or two of bewilderment elapsed before another step 
sounded on the bare stone staircase, and the conceited cigar-smoking 
valet, whom Sir Douglas recollected on his first visit to Kenneth, 
entered; extremely moody and crestfallen. 

‘ Whore is your master ? ’ asked Sir Douglas. 

‘ Eh I Chi lo sa! ’ All he knew was that the young Excellency 
had asked for the accounts the previous evening; had scarcely 
looked at them, saying that he had much headache that night; had 
paid him without a w'ord, and bad bid liim pack up his things 
immediately! That at first he had thought the young Excellency 
was again in delirium,' but that he insisted, and the Signor Boyd, 
who had been with the young Excellency, had remarked nothing 
extraordinary; but hid him good night as usual after much talk. 

That ho had accordingly obeyed, and packed all hut his Excel¬ 
lency’s music, which his Excellency angrily said he did not want, 
and in fact struck the guitar so passionately that it ‘ burst asunder 
with a great sound.’ That after all this, tho young Excellency’s 
things were carried down to the poi t and put on the boats to bs 

s 2 
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carried to one of the large steamers; and that at the very last 
moment, when the Talet was preparing also to add his own things, 
gathered together as he averred in most uncomfortable haste, tho 
young Excellency had told him he need give himself no such trouble, 
for that he intended to take with him Giuseppe, the coral-diver, 
who had fished him out of the water the day his Excellency might 
remember,—the day of the accident which was followed by the 
dreadful illness from which the young Excellency was only just 
recovoied. That Giuseppe had only laughed at the expostulation 
made by him—the valet—and had said that he would nurse the 
Signor Inglese as if he were a baby at the breast, and that he did 
not require any more a valet who was not a courier, nor a courier 
who was not a sailor. And any more than these particulars he, the 
valet, could not narrate, being ‘ stordito ’ with all that had occutied, 
and knowing no more than be had had the honour to explain to his 
Excellency. 

Was? there no note—^no message ? Sir Dougins asked. Did Mr. 
Kenneth Bess not mention him, before starting ? 

Not a word. There was indeed a note; but to Mr. Boyd, not 
to his present Excellency; a note which he had just delivered, but 
which appeared to cause much sntprise and dLsplensure to the Signor 
Boyd, who was leaving the Chancellerie and following him to the 
apartment. 

In a minute or two more Lorimer Boyd entered. 

‘ You know something of this. You have a note from him. 
What does it all mean ? ’ groaned Sir Douglas. • You—is it pos¬ 
sible you have known he was going ? advised him to go ? Where 
is his note ? MTiat does he say ? My God, what driven him 
to this?’ 

‘ My dear Douglas, pray be calm; this graceless creature does 
things in a way no one but himself could dream of. I admit 
counselling him to continue his travels—he is now sufficiently 
recovered—’ 

‘ Oh no—good heavens, no—^lie was as weak as water yesterday. 
Oh, Lorimer, who could have thought—’ 

‘ Ho is enduring no fatigue; he is at sea, in an excellent steamer, 
with a surgeon on board. How could I guess he would depart so, 
without a word of ffirowell ? I did not expect it this week. I hare 
only this moment received his note.’ 

‘ What does he say ? read me the poor boy’s note. O God! tiiis 
IB a bitter way of parting 1 ’ 

‘ Bis "note, Douglas—his note—is of a piece with all the rest of 
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hi* conduct to you; forgive me if I say his utterly selfish and 
UDgratefiil conduct. Here it is: but be assured whatever your 
anxious mind may fancy about him, he is not only well enough to 
start, but a thousand times more likely to recover health and 
equanimity away from these scenes, than by remaining here fretting 
you and himself, and falling back, as soon as recover^, into scents 
of Neapolitan dissipation and extravagance.’ 

‘ His note—give me his note.’ 

Lorimer Boyd handed it to his friend with a sigh of mingled 
impatience and compassion, and Sir Douglas read it. 

‘ Mt deab Boyd, —I don’t find I have much nerve or heart fur 
any more farewclling,—so this is to tell you I am off! Tell niy 
uncle so. Say all that is proper from me to him ; and that 1 am 
much obliged for all his care and attention during my illness, d;c. 
The fewer words the better. I can’t tell him or 3 'ou my plans, 
because I have not yet made niiy ; but I have taken Giuscpjie with 
inc, who speaks Greek, and is a much more spirited and likdy sort 

of fdlow than the d-d yawning valet 1 got saddled with when 

I first arrived in Naples. He has been to Alexandiia, too, and up 
the Nile, and to Spain, and America, and some place in every point 
of the compass, if one is to believe him, which I am quite willing 
to do. You will all hear of me sooner or later. In the meanwhile 
I am better away. “ Gone on the grand tour,” like the young 
gentlemen in old-fashioned novels. You may quote, perhaps, your 
favourite larrnoyant Petrarch :— 

“Lo star mi struj^o,—e’ 1 ftiggir non m’ aita,” &C. &c.* 

But I have boon uncomfortable enough lately, to think any change 
a change for the better ! Old Sir Douglas was all for my travelling, 
when I was for remaining in England or Scotland; and now I’m 
all for beginning a vagabond life, and spending n year or two in 
seeing the world. Who knows but I may be the better for it; and 
eonio back as sage as Solon, and infinitely better company ? Let 
us hope BO. ‘ Yours very truly, 

‘Kenneth Boss.’ 

• ‘ P.S.—Louis, the valet, is paid, and overpaid; so don't let him 
come down upon Sir Douglas with any pretended claims; except 
for a character, for which I have told him he may tx-fer to you. 

‘ His accounts were a farce; but ho is not a greater rogue than 


• ‘Staying is anguish,—going, no relietV 
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•11 ViU temhlahlet. One does not expect principle in any of them ; 
only to be knowing in their calling, get one rapidly through the 
bore of dressing, and be punctual in taking and delivering notes; 
and I must say I had no reason to complain of this fellow, in 
any of these particulars. You may say that I recommend him. 

‘K. E.’ 

Sir Douglas dropped the hand which held tlie note, and sighed 
bitterly. 

‘ Without a farewell! ’ he said. ‘ "Without one word ol 
farewell! ’ 

‘ Oh, be reasonable, Douglas! Was he not always the same from 
boyhood? "Was he ever considerate or grateful? Come away from 
this place. Come ’ (and the words seemed spoken with hesitation) 

‘ to the Villa Manddrlo with me. Como! ’ 

‘ Not tiow—not now. I must go homo firat. I am willing to 
think you acted for the host,—but my heart aches to think of my 
poor wayward lad; ill and gone. Ill! Ho may have tliought I 
wished him gone. His note is so odd I ’ And again the dejected 
eyes ran through the cold and careless lines, as if seeking for some- ‘ 
thing they could not find there. 

‘ I should be sorry if he thought / had desired his absence ? ’ 
And Sir Douglas looked up in a questioning maimer into Lorimer’s 
face. 

Gloomy displeasure was struggling with tenderer feeling on 
Lorimer’s brow. A tinge of scorn was in his voice and manner, as 
he answered,— 

‘ I fear his thinking you desired his absence would only have 
made him more willing to remain. Douglas, you are a self-tor¬ 
mentor ! you were so oven as a boy. I will stake my experience of 
men and things against yours, that in those days your father 
and brother never suffered one tithe of what you suffered, attri¬ 
buting to them feelings, and motives, and vexations, and mortifi¬ 
cations, which never occurred to them, though they occurred to 
you, and though most certainly they would have haunted you had 
you stood in their place. For Heaven’s sake, try and put aside 
your own view of this day’s mischance I Kenneth ought not tc 
have done what he has done; he should have gone this day 
week, after preparing you—after asking your guidance and advice— 
aftei'- bidding you a kindly and grateful farewell. "What then ? It 
is not in him 1 A.nd the very want of natural tenderness that pre¬ 
vented his seeing that this was the proper course for him to pursue, 
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presents him at this moment from suffering. I would wager anj 
money that he is at this moment—while you are grieving here— 
lying on the deck in the sunshine, smoking a cigar ; recovering from 
the very slight degree of fatigue that active and capahle fellow 
Giuseppe would have permitted him to endure; enjoying the 
morning breeze at sea,—and thinking far more of how the change 
will answer to him, than of any of the effects the suddenness of his 
departure may have upon us. I will call an hour hence at your hotel, 
and we will walk to Santa Lucia together; or will you come to the 
Chancellerie ? ’ 

‘ No; I will wait for you at the hotel. I had rather be alone for 
a little. Alone—even from you, Lorimer.’ 

As he spoke he held out his hand, and the two friends parted. 
Lorimer Boyd looked sadly, and somewhat sternly, after the tenderer, 
less resolute man; and Sir Douglas looking soiTowfully out over the 
sea, in the direction where the smoke of the vanished steamer had 
been visible in the earlier morning, repeated to himself in a choked 
voice,— 

‘ Without a word of farewell or explanation ! ’ 

The little brown fisher-boy was still playing on the sands. 
Nanclla wm still sitting, her head drooping, disconsolate and silent, 
by the side of the older woman, who was spinning from a distaff, 
from habit, mechanically, and with hard-set lines of grieving 
round her mouth, but without any outward show of emotion. 

How little, when he pitied the girl and laughed with the boy 
that morning, had Sir Douglas imagined their sorrow wouH be 
linked with his sorrow, and that the departure of Giuseppe would 
seem also to him an event disturbing all the tranquillity of that day, 
and many a day to come, till news could arrive of the wanderer! 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

ALCVONB. 

Lobimbb Bovd had time before he rejoined Sir Douglas to in¬ 
form the inhabitants of the Villa Manddrlo of the very sudden de¬ 
parture of Kenneth. The maps which he and Gertrude had been 
looking at, the night before, with a view to sketching out some plan 
of travel for him,—and allowing him to propose it to his unde him - 
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self, —still lay on the table, with marks of the different routes by 
land and sea, which Lorimer had thought likeliest to interest 
him. Gertrude felt 'quite guilty as she looked at them; as if 
she had planned not only his departure, but the manner of it. 
Lady Charlotte saw the matter in the serenest light of unmitigated 
rejoicing. 

‘Dear me! Well, I never expected Mr. Kenneth would have 

g ’ven so little trouble. I thought he would have come here like 
eauty and the Beast,— 1 mean like the beast that was a prince 
in reality, you know, in that story; for, of course, we must all 
allow Mr. Ross himself to be a beauty: I thought he would come 
moaning and complaining to Gertrude (he certainly was moaning 
and eomplaining the day you and he were talking so loud together, 
my dear) ; and then afterwards being ill, or pretending to be very 
ill; which is exactly what the Beast-Prince did, if you recollect, 
Gertrude! Indeed, he pretended to be dying, in a corner of the 
garden,—to excite pity, you know. Men are so fond of exciting 
pity; and they are so very obstinate when one can’t like them; 
wonderfully obstinate they arc! 1 remember a Sir John Evans, who 
was in love with my sister; such a red-facod, loud, bull-voiced sort 
of a man, and /le wouldn’t give up, though mamma and I told him 
over and over again it was of no use proposing; and he kept 
saying in such a voice,—a voice like a trombone at the play,—“ I 
wUl make you so happy, my dear ! ”—and my sister answered so 
sensiblyj “ I don’t want to be happy, if you arc to make me so. 
Sir John ; I wish to be happy my own way ) ” and then like the 
Beast-Prince (and like Kenneth Ross), he said he was ill, and was 
quite broken-hearted ; as if a man could be broken-hearted who hud 
such a voice, and went about in a dress that looked like an old 
jockey’s ! And when he heard she was going to marry somebody 
else, he swore the most hoirid oaths,—and then in about a mouth 
he came to mamma and told her he also was going to marry some¬ 
body else : and in his big voice he said something about “ hitting 
the right nail on the head at last,” and not “ wearing the willow; ” 
and that he had made the girl’s acquaintance at a meet of the 
hounds on a Thursday, and proposed for her on the Saturday, 
because it never did to crane when you were going to take a 
leap I 

‘ Now what good would it have been to pity him f None at all; 
and you see he didn’t really require it: and I don’t pity Kenneth. 
Surely you ain’t going to pity Kenneth ? ’ added she, wiUi a sudden 
break in her long monologue, seeing her daughter’s abstracted eyes. 
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which were fixed on the atlas on the table, graduallj filling with 
tears. 

‘ No mamma,’ said Gertrude, smiling through the glittering drops, 
and wiping them away,—‘ I was not pitying Mr. Kenneth Koss, but 
thinking of his uncle. I know this suddeness will tcx him j will 
cut him to the heart.’ 

* Well, now, really Gertie,’ interposed Lady Chai'lotto, witli more 
warmth than usual, ‘ you will spoil Sir Douglas. You should never 
spoil men, and you should never pity them; because they don’t care 
half so much about you. I assure you they don’t.’ And she gave 
a meditative twirl to the long ringlet; slightly nibbled the end of it, 
and continued very gravely ,—‘ Aud I would be particularly cautious 
about spoiling Sir Douglas, if I wore you, because it will moke him 
think himself so very superior,—in fact he »» very superior; hut 
then, yon know, he must be very foolish in some little corner of his 
brain, if he is son-y that Kenneth is gone; when we are all so very 
glad, and he ought to be glad too. 1 am sure, as for mo* I could 
dance for joy 1 I could, indeed; only, of course. Sir Douglas would 
be shocked; and I don’t wish to shock him. Now here he comes, 
Gertrude ; and I do hope you won’t bo so silly as to seem sorry ; 
because there really is nothing to be sorry about.’ 

But Gertrude comprehended better than her garrulous parent, 
that in spite of the relief of Kenueth’s much-desired absence, there 
was something to be sorry about; and she received Sir Douglas 
with a degree of sympathetic tenderness which perhaps was the only 
true balm his wounded heart was at that time capable of receiving. 

Then followed days of such peace and close communion that the 
hearts of both must have been cast in strangely different mould from 
other human beings, if happiness had not predominated in them. And 
though Gertrude, in the first hours of that anxiety so hard to bear, 
which had visited Sir Douglas, shared with him the pang and 
soothed its bitterness,—the natural gladness consequent on relief 
from constraint, embarrassment, and a certain degree of terror 
with which Kenneth’s wild threats had possessed her, shone out in a 
little while like sunshine after a storm. 

Her gladness was new witchery in Sir Douglas’s eyes. He had 
^n her tender, passionate, indignant, comforting; but he had never 
seen her plajdul—never in the pretty mood of ‘ girlish spirits; ’ 
and, like dl men who have led busy lives among grave interests, it 
was a welcome and a pleasant thing to him: one charm the more 
where all was already so charming. He was surprised at his own 
cheerfulness, but even the ever-recurring anxiety about Kenneth 
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could not make him otherwise than cheerful. And the step that 
Gertrude listened for every day with increasing fervour of welcome, 
every day came glad and alert to the door of that villa whose 
architect he could have found it in his heart to bless, even in the 
words of little brown Pepc’s nasal song. 

At length they had news of the wanderer. In the midst of their 
preparations for leaving Naples, a letter arrived, not from Kenneth 
—whether too angry, or too lazy, or too careless to wnte—^but from 
the hero of Nanolla’s heart, the coral-diver, Giuseppe. And in 
truth not even by him, for whatever other perfections culminated in 
that much-lamented lover, ho could not write his own love-letters, 
nr indeed write at all, beyond a very curious and elaborate attempt 
at signing his name. 

Few Italians in the lower classes, and few indeed in the middle 
classes, think it at all incumbent on them to write their own letters. 
Their most secret thoughts, their most affectionate avowals, their 
most important business—all these topics for correspondence are 
given over to the Scrivdno, or public lotter-writter, who may be seen 
often plying his vocation at the corner of the public street 

Diversity of style need not be looked for. The compositions 
resemble each other nearly as closely as tlie pattern epistles which 
are to be found in those old-fasliioned guides to epistolary excel¬ 
lence, the Complete Letter-writers. In which works may be found 
gravely set down for copying such a list as the foUowing;— 

To a young lady, demanding her hand in marriage. 

To the same, after her acceptance of your suit 

Ditto, after rejecting it. 

Ditto to bid her farewell. 

To an amorous gentleman, repulsing his advances. 

To the same, according him a meeting. 

To a merchant trafficking in foreign wares and china. 

To a lady who has lost her husband in the wars. 

And so on, ad infinitum. 

But at least these published models of how you ought to express 
your secret sentiments, admit of private selection. Not so the aid 
invoked from the Scrivdno ; you must inform him vivd voce of your 
dearest thoughts, and desire him passionately to implore a return 
of your love, while he tranquilly listens and takes a pinch of snuff. 
You must do this too, very often, not only in the hearing of the 
Scrivdno (whom, of course, you intend sh^ hear you), but in the 
hearing of some dolce far niente bystander, who pauses to amuse 
his mi^ through his ear without reference to your pleasure; w 
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Rome other would-be correspondent, who waits discontentedly to say 
what Ihe has to say till you have finished what you have to say,— 
wondering at your passion and your prosiness,—^longing to spur you 
into a more rapid wind-up of your love or your anger, and pouring 
into the ear of the unmoved Scrivano some totally dift'erent subject 
of thought, before the latter has done sprinkling sand over the moist 
inky messages of aflection you have just paid him to despatch. 

Some snuffy old poulterer, anxious to know the market-price of 
quails and redlegged partridges by the dozen, nudges away perhaps 
a young girl whose eyes are full of tears and whose heart is full of 
sorrow; and in his turn is nudged away by some stalwart youth like 
Giuseppe; who, cheeril y looking out during the time of his brief dicta¬ 
tion pays with a gay smile for what the Scrivdno may think a proper 
prop'ortion of the language of love and despair ; in a letter in which 
there is often as little real sadness as there is in the nightingale’s 
song, but to which the living ‘ Complete Letter-writer ’ gives that 
conventional turn, without which neither the sender nor the recipient 
would be contented. 

Nor are they contented very easily, to judge by the high-flown 
phrases which adorn some of these epistles; seeming to prove that the ■ 
more exaggerated the hyperbole, the better in their opinion is the style. 

A young fisherman in Giuseppe’s situation, advances and desires 
the Scrivilno at Messina immediately to inform Miss Nanella at 
Naples that he is, he thanks llcaven, in good health, and hopes she 
is tlie same. That his master is in improved health; rich, and 
liberal. lie is sorry to have left her at such short notice; but it 
was a good chance, and it would have been madness to lose it. • He 
will marry her on his return. At present they travel in foreign 
lands—to Tunis or to Greece—^he knows not where. She is to 
be cheerful, and embrace his mother, who is in return also to em¬ 
brace her,—and he remains ‘ her own Giuseppe.’ 

From this small egg, the Scrivdno will produce the astonishing 
‘Pharaoh’s Serpent’ of an epistle such as the aforesaid Nanella 
confided to Sir Douglas, with tears of joy and thankfulness and many 
claspings and uncla-spings of her little brown hands, and glad clap¬ 
pings of the same; and on the return of the precious missive, 
dropped it into her bodice; gave it a final pressure of affection 
tliere; and ran lightly away, all smiles, to read it once more (for 
the twentieth time) with the equally exultant weather-beaten old 
mother. 

Giuseppe’s terse and abridged sentiments were thus rendered by 
the accomplished and fluent ^rivano:— 
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• My ever beloved, regretted, and every-moment-of-tho-day-and- 
night-sighed-for, Nanella 1 

‘ Tears,—^hot and constantly dropping,—almost effaced for me, 
after we separated, the heavenly shores of Naples. My heart 
appeared as if about to burst in two; leaving you the one half, and 
the other, only, going with your miserable Giuseppe 1 Scarcely 
could I believe it was day, so dark did aU things seem around me: 
but the fortune of poverty is to be torn from what it loves, because it 
is a necessity with the poor to earn ! The riches of the English 
Signor are immense; and so also is his liberality; and for that 
reason only, I adopted with anguish the step of going on board the 
departing steamer. 

‘ Do not suppose, my Nanella, that my love can be at all shaken 
by the great storms which the saints and the Madonna thus permit 
to try the ever-failhful and at-this-hour-ahnost-complctely-drowned- 
in-sorrow heart of your Giuseppe I At my return wo will kneel 
together before the excellent priest, and obtain for our by-me-so- 
much-ionged-for union, the everlasting consent of an approving and 
overlooking Heaven! 

‘ The youthful Signor who was ill at Naples is reinvigorated by 
the much-bestarred clear nights and breeze-adorned-and-refreshed 
days he has lately passed. His Excellency’s plans of travel are still 
unsettled. One day he will speak of sailing for Tunis, another day 
he will hold that it will greatly divert his mind to seek the shores of 
the country of Greece. Faithful to the duties imposed on me when 
the Signor luglese entered into a convention that I should accom¬ 
pany him, I shall,—before the all-seeing eye of a just Providence, 
and under the approbation of the saint whose name I boar,— 
together with the assistance of the angels of succour,—continue to 
travel wherever the Signor is pleased to appoint. 

‘ Adieu, my Nanella, Nanellina, adieu! Embrace for me my 
beloved, worthy, and ever-respected mother, to whom shall be my 
next letter. Let her also embrace you for me. As many as there 
are stars out on a great night in summer, so many kisses I deposit 
on your much-desiied cheek! Keep me m your heart and mind, 
and give to all asking friends the assurance of my entire health and 
contentment. Strive also to merit the blessing of Heaven by a 
cheerful spirit. It will seem to me a thousand yearn till 1 see you 
again, and embrace you in very truth 1 


‘ Your Giubekpb.’ 
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CHAFER XVn. 

THK CHOWNtSG JOT. 

Mob* letters (in the same florid style) from the absent Giuseppe, 
and one or two briefer missives from Kenneth—both to his uncle 
and to Lorimer Boyd—sufSced to set their minds at rest, at all 
events as to the health and present well-doing of the wayward object 
of so much anxiety. He was tolerably thankful for a general settle¬ 
ment of his difficulties, which, without greatly trenching on his 
future; and with some renewed sacrifice on the part of his uncle, the 
latter had eflected. He was amused and ‘ improved,’ as he assured 
them, by his scheme of travel; and the period of his eventful return 
was left in the vaguest uncertainty,—to Lady Charlotte’s intense 
satisfaction. • 

Once only he alluded to Gertrude, and then not in the honest 
earnest manner which Sir Douglas would have given worlds to read ; 
but with a flippant affectation of carelessness that wounded more than 
if her name had never ham mentioned. 

‘ Remember me,’ he said, ‘ to the Skiflons. Lay me at the feet 
of my aunt that is to be. If I find in my travels some “ pearl of 
price,” I shall g.aimer it up as a wedding gift. Meanwhile my best 
wishes are hers, for her future health and prosperity. If you let me 
know the day of the happy event, I will 

“tok’ a stoup o' kindness yet,” 

and drink everybody’s good health. I am always glad, as you 
know, of an opportunity of health-drinking; and believe it to be 
much more conducive to my own health, than water-drinking Mr. 
Boyd or temperate Uncle Douglas choose to admit.’ 

Sir Douglas sighed as ho read the careless lines; but his sighs 
were checked by the spirit of contentment which pervaded his days. 

‘ Full measure, pressed down, and running over,’ seemed the sum of 
his happiness. Tho more he saw of Gertrude the more he loved 
her: the more he rejoiced in tho blessed good fortune that had mode 
her return his love; the more he blast the sweet eyes that were to 
shine over his future, and light the lovely but lonely walks and halls 
of Glenrossie Castle. 

Their parting was near. Their first parting since they had 
agreed to be united for ever j their last parting till the time when 
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that union sbouW he made sure, by the solemn ceremony that was to 
pronounce them one ‘ till death do us part.’ 

Death—only death ! 

Sir Douglas was to go to Scotland—^to Glenroasie; to giro 
directions, and settle much tliat needed arrangement previous to 
bringing there the new lady of the castle. And Lady Charlotte was 
to go to London, to see many old friends (and some new ones), who 
rather grudged her the success of her chaperonage during her some¬ 
what forlorn widowhood. 

For they had heard that Gfertrudo Skifton—‘who. after all. was 
no such great beauty ’—had captivated one of the richest of the 
Scotch baronets, though she had failed with the Prince Colonna; 
and they thought ‘ the poor, silly creature,’ who had married the 
nameless Skifton, had had a success somewhat beyond her deserts. 

Several young ladies of the highest lineage and most unimpeach¬ 
able beauty had Inten ‘going aliout in the very best society for 
several seasons without any such desirable result; and, altogether, 
the sudden arrival of their old friend,—with a ready-made, stock of 
happiness and wealth for a daughter of ‘Mr. Skifton, deceasid,’ 
whom they had never made up their mind to p.atroniRe,—and who 
now obviously did not require tbeir, patronising,—showed rather in 
the light of grievance than as a subject of congratulation. 

The excessive simplicity, too, of Gertrude did not suit them. 
The real, natural, unaffectod, innocent independence of her manner; 
anxious for nothing, resenting nothing, did not please them. Some 
said she was haughty ; and some said tliat she was dowdy; and some 
that ‘ she seemed to be as great a fool as her mother.’ 

The stately handsome mature bridegroom was also the subject of 
captious remark. Some laughed at tlic wily^ widow ‘catching ’ him 
for her da.iigliter. Some thought that really the girl was not amiss, 
and might have done better than mairy a man twice her age. Some 
affected to be mightily amused and tickled at the story of Old Sir 
Douglas going out to Italy to lecture his scapegrace nephew, and 
being caught in the toils himself, and brought home captive. Some 
said he had ‘ behaved abominably to the young mau ; ’ persuaded 
the mother to reject his suit, and then made love to the daughter on 
his own account.’ Some were of opinion that the mother and 
daughter were two intrigantes, who had thrown over the nephew 
when they found they could entrap the uncle, and ‘ wheedled ’ a 
confirmed old bachelor till they brought him to the pomt of matri¬ 
mony. 

\Mien was there ever any marriage arranged, which bitter 
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tODgnes did not alur,—and idle tongues canvass,—and envious tongues 
find fault with,—and careless tongues discuss? Proving only, in 
the slurring, canvassing, fault-finding, and discussing, the great 
mystery of pieference; and tlie impossibility of common-place 
understandings being brought to feel that such preference is God’s 
inspiration, and not a scheme of man’s making,—nded like a 
map or an account-book, with the set boundaries of the one, or 
the apportioned valuing of the other, to regulate the result. 

‘ Wliy did she love lum ? Curious fool, he still. 

Is human love the growth of human will ? ’ 

No—nor of hmnan comprehension. 'J’hoso who loved would 
fain escape, it may be, from the thrall. Those who do not love 
would give the world to be able to bond and bow their hearts 
and imaginations to the choice that would ‘ answer ’ in all respects,— 
the choice that would do them credit,—that would jtronprto their 
worldly .advancement,—that would satisfy frieuds and prudence, 
and their own predetermined rules. 

It cannot be. Love steps in, w'ith a smiling mastery, and waves 
the inagic wand which makes tlicru tremble and obey !, Love—the 
great magician—by the light of whoso lamp palaces arise brighter 
than Aladdin’s; at whose bidding voices more melodious than 
Ariel’s, sound his sweet chorus of ‘ Follow! Follow,’ whose luring 
from common-place things may end in wrecking us; but rapturous 
are the hours m-st passed; sailing with the tide, down the rapid 
river of unreturning time! 

Gertrude was sailing down that stream; lit by the warm sun¬ 
shine joy, and lulled by tho music of its rippling waves. 

Lady CliarloUe was made a little restless and unhappy: both by 
the ironical jealousies we have alluded to; tho great desire she had 
to collect together all sorts of titled relations aud guests; and the 
extreme reluctance of the bridegroom to bo made ‘ a public spectacle,’ 
S'! ho termed it. A reluetanoo which Gertrude soomed fully to share 
—and to yield only from love of her mother, to the desire of the 
latter for the pomps and ceremonies of the nuptial day. 

'fhe day came; and the guests. That agitated and agitating 
vision of bridal vestments, murmured replies at the altar, blu-shing 
bridesmaids, and a veiled bride,—the sobbing kiss, the hurried 
dcpaituro,—the cheers of the mob gathetod round the doors, and 
the blank silence afterwards in spite of crowds and tumultuous 
eliattering, which mark the progress of a ‘ Wedding Day,’—were 
all gone through,—as they have boon gone through a uiillioo 
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times, aocl will be pone throngb a million and a million tinaM 
mote. And before lAdy Charlotte’s weak, vain, loving heart had 
recovered from its agitation, ‘ Sir Douglass wid Lady Boss, wffl» 
oflF on thoir way to Glenrossie. ’ 

On their way to Glenrossie! Ah 1 what other rapture, what 
Other fulness of joy, shall compare to the day, when the woman 
who loves deeply and truly, is borne to the home of the man she so 
loves t 

For ever I The human ‘ for-ever ’—the for-ever ‘ till death do- 
us part,’ how it stretches out its illimitable future of joy, as we sit, 
hand linked in hand, sure of each other, of existence, of lovo, of all 
that makes a paradise of earth; and the hedges and boundaries 
that divide lands, flee past before our dreaming eyes; and the morn¬ 
ing sun glows info noon; and tlie noon burns and fades; and the 
day sinks again, with a crimson haze, into sunset—and perhaps the 
sweet and quiet light—the pale light of the moon—swims up into 
that sea of blue, men call the sky; while still we ore journeying on 
to the one spot on corth where we have cost onr anchor of hope; to 
the trees and lawns, and rocks and bills, and gardens of dowers, and 
paths of delight, which were till now all His : but since the morning 
are onus I—the place we have loved without ever seeing it, 
perhaps,—the jilace that saw his boyhood ; where his people drew 
breath; where his dear ones have lived and died; where %oe hope to 
live and die — ^Homo ! The blessed word —Home 1 

So, in the shadows and lights of one of the sweetest nights of 
Dnglish summer. Sir Douglas Boss and Gertrude journeyed on; so, 
in the clear moonlight of the advanced hours, they drove through the 
solemn darkened approach, scented with the aromatic odour of the pine 
trees ; and so, the journey ending at last. Sir Douglas turned to bis 
new-made bride,—before the bustle of entrance tmd welcome, the 
barking of dogs, the ringing of bells, the flutter and hurry of wel¬ 
come and reception, should break in on their silent dream of joy,— 
and passionately kissing her cheek, murmured softly in her ear as he 
le^ her in, ‘ God bless this day to both of us ! May you be happy 
here, my Gertrude, and nevei- regret the day that made you mine 
for ever 1 ’ 

For ever 1 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


VASASIBS. 

Oi^NBOSSiE was Paradise. For many and many a day after 
Gertrude had crossed the threshold of that stately castle, she firmly 
believed that no other home so perfect had ever opened upon bridal 
eyes. The extraor^riary beauty of that wild scenery; bine lake, 
brown mountain, and wild foaming stream ending in abrupt water¬ 
falls ; the stately growth of the incense-breathing old fir-trees ; the 
ceaseless change of prospect from diflerent mountain paths; the 
glad welcome of the old tenantry to ‘ tlie lady ’ of their long absent 
master; the delicious power of helping; of visiting the poor, and 
blind, and sick, and bed-ridden, and being able to alter their degrees 
of suffering, and act as an inferior Providence in favour 5f those 
obscure and uncared-for destinies ; with the sunshine of love and 
approval over all she said, did, or planned, from the enainoiircd Sir 
llouglas;—^loft nothing to desire of happiness in Gertrude's 
heart. 

And then, very slowly, very quietly, very unexpectedly, and yet 
very clearly, she awoke to die perception that in her Paradise there 
was a snake. Not a great magnificent satanio snake. Not a 
serpent with a cherub’s head, as in the old pictures ; coiling round 
the smooth-stemmed ti'oes, glittering and rippling with a river-like 
movement in its gliding body and varnished skin. Not a python of 
strange majesty and power, disputing the sense of Heaven’s clear 
revelations, and uiidcrminiiig the authority of its ordinances, by words 
of seeming wisdom, voluble and sweet as those dim oracles which 
the priesthood of Apollo sent through metal tubes to make the 
heathen altars seem divine. Not a creature that awed and yet 
fascinated; whose presence was a mystery, and its counsel almost a 
scornful command. But a little sliding, slithering, mean, small 
snake : a ‘ snake in the grass : ’ a suake whoso tiny bite the heel 
might almost carelessly spurn when it seemed to pursue, and whose 
power to wound might be doubted and smiled over, till the miracle 
of death by its venom were irrevocably proved ! A snake that 
looked like a harmless eft. 

Nothing but the instinctive repulsion which exists in certain 
natu es to reptiles even when unseen, their presence being discover¬ 
able to the inner soul of feeling though not co the outward setwe. 
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could hare inspired Gertrude with the aversion she graduallj felt 
for Sir Douglas’s half-sister, Alice Boss. 

Alice had not offended the bride; on the contrary, she flattered 
her; she obviously endeavoured to please, to wind round her, to 
become necessary to her. She went beyond the mere yielding up 
gracefully the small delegated authority which for many years she 
had seemed to exercise, from being ‘ the only one of the family 
resident at the Castle.’ She was not satisfied with dropping to the 
condition of inend and equal; she rather assumed that of poor 
relation and humble companion. She chose toleration, and repu¬ 
diated welcome. As to the near connexion between herself and Sir 
Douglas, she always alluded to it in a humble, half-mournful, 
apologetic manner, as if it were a fault, but not Iter fault; and yet 
a fault for which she was willing to make amends to the exteilt of 
her feeble powers. She behaved towards him as towards one who 
was to be admired, reverenced, wondered at; but to love him would 
be taking too great a liberty. Still, in her own subservient way she 
contrived to impress him with a notion of humble worship: and she 
lost no opportunity of increasing that impression oven while she 
deprecated all evidences of its ruling spirit in her mind. 

The very first evening they were all seated at the oaken table 
where books, and floweis, and carpet-work lay in crowded com¬ 
panionship : she softly gathered together, with a little trembling sigh 
a sort of select harvest from among the books; saying, with the 
slow Highland drawl peculiar to some Scotch voices:— 

‘ I should have moved these before; for I count them as ray very 
own ; but they have lain here so long 1 Of course I know nothing 
of military matters, even now ; but I have made quite a collection 
of books about armour, and about forces in ditfercuit countries, and 
fortifications of various kinds—and histories of battles ! I have a 
pedlar’s pack of them ; Gustuvus of Sweden, with no end of plates ; 
and I have even got,—you will laugh,—I have even got a great big 
volume called the “ Tactics of Elian; ” showing all the modes of 
disposing armies in the Greek and Roman days.’ 

‘ The Tactics of Elian! What upon earth are they ? ’ said 
Gertrude, laughing. 

‘ Well, I cannot explain it better than I have done,—in my 
simple way,'—drawh-d Alice. ‘ The book shows how they led 
armies into the field, and hovr they placed their troops. I have been 
BO accustomed to think of a soldier’s life in all ways ’ (and here she 
looked deprecatingly towards Sir Douglas), ‘ that no book about it 
sehmed dull to mo; tmd I found very curious things. Such cruel 
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th!ngfl 1 Think of instnictions how to take a fort in two several 
ways ; one way if you are obliged to consider the lives of your men 
(how many of them are killed, in fact) ; and another way if yon 
“ can affoii to expend men ; ” yes, that is the exact expression ; I 
remember it; it shocked me to think of the calculation. A erncl 
life, hut a brave life,’—and again she looked at her half-brother, 
who was smiling with an amused expression, as she slowly delivered 
her little oration. 

‘ And have you studied these military grammars, so that you 
could undertake those tasks ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I think I could take a fort,’ she answered, in a grave 
deliberate unconscious manner. 

‘ And a bridge ? ’ 

fYes—a bridge. And I covdd construct a pontoon,—and move 
troops across the marshes.’ (Which she pronounced mairshei.) 

‘ What a pity you woi-e not born a generation earlier, Alice, and 
that your abilities were not employed in the disastrous retreat from 
Walchcren (’ 

‘ Well, I just forbode that you would laugh at me,’—she said, 
with the same placid drawl; ‘ and so I do not mind; and I’ll carry 
away my books, and put them in the shelves of the Tower-room. 
I’ve never clianged my room, you know: perhaps I should change 
it now ? If Lady Eoss thinks—wlien she goes over the castle ’— 
and hero she made one of her faces of humble deprecating inquiry, 
and paused. 

‘ Oh 1 dear no,’ said Gertrude, eagerly: and ‘ Oh 1 no, no,' broke 
in Sir Douglas with equal warmth. ‘ You’ve lived there all your 
life ; I should ho sorry indeed, if now—’ 

‘ And I should hq" sorry;’ said Gertrude, with a kindly smile, 

‘ that my coining should have such a disagreeable result. I hope, 
unless the day should come wlien you would leave us and the Tower- 
room, for some very pleasant reason, that it will be home as it has 
always been.’ 

A glance sharper than at all agreed with the. drawling quiet voice, 
shot from Alice’s grey eyes; a glance of doubtful inquiry: and then 
she demurely replied :— 

‘ It is not very probable, after so many years, that I should have 
tne reason for leaving which yon think so pleasant. Lady Koss.’ 

The bride was young and quick of feeling, and she looked down 
and blushed very red; for she did not know how to get over her 
little ditfi.culty. She knew that when she spoke, with her sweet, 
cordial smile, of .some ‘ very pleasant reason ’ for leaving, she meant 

i2 
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if Alice went away to be married, and she comprehended that her 
new sister-in-law had doubted whether she meant this speech in all 
sincerity: since Alice was certainly what in common parlance is 
called, even when the party still retains claims to personal attraction, 
‘ an old maid.’ 

Alice did retain claims to personal attraction : her wen-almpod 
head,—thoujrh its banded hair was of that disagreeable dry drab 
colour, which had not yet the advantage of our modern tasbiou of 
being dyed of a golden red,—surmounted a long, slender white 
throat; and a figure which, if somewhat too spare for artistic notions 
of beauty, was, as her maid expressed it, ‘jimp and genteel.’ 

She moved (ns she spoke) wi^ slow precision; and not without 
some degree of grace. The only positively disagreeable thing about 
her, was a certain watchfulness, which disturbed atid fascinated you. 
Do what you would, Alice’s eyes were on you. You felt thiun fixed 
on yoa" shoulder; your forehead; the back of your head ; your hands; 
your feet; the sheet of paper on which you were writing a letter; 
the title and otitside cover of the book you were reading; the 
harmless list y'ou were making out of your day’s shopping ; the 
anxious calculation of your year’s income; and the little vague sketch 
you scribbled while your mind was occupied about other things.. 

I have spoken of her a.s the snake in thi.s Para<li8e; but tliere was 
something essentially/efine, also, in her whole manner; and indeed 
the cat is, among inferior animals, what the snake is among a lower 
order of creatures. The noiseless, cautious, circuitous mode in 
which she made her way across a room was cat-like; the dazed 
quiet of her eyes on common occasions, had the expression of a cat 
sitting iti the sun ; and the startling illumination of watchful atten¬ 
tion in them at other times, recalled to our fancy the same creature 
catcliing sight of its prey. Even the low puiTing, and rubbing of 
pussy’s soft fur against your side, seemed to find its analogy in her 
slow soft woivls of flattery : as the gentle approach, which neither 
required nor even accepted any returning caress, resembled tlie 
gliding to and fro on some familiar hearth of that unloving little 
domestic animal, whoso cry is alien and weird to our ears, and its 
shape like a diminished tiger. 

Above all, in her gravity and changelessness, she was cat-like. 

The dog (our other household inmate) has his variety of moods, 
like his master. He is joyous, eager, sulky, angry, restless ; con¬ 
scious of our love or displeasure; capable of correction; able to 
learn; has bis own preferences too ; welcoming some of the habitual 
visitors to his master’s house, growling at otliers,—he only knov/s 
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why. He loves the children of the honse; he submits to have 
baby’s awkward helpless fat tiugers thrust in his eye, without resent¬ 
ment. He romps with the boys, and with his own species ; affect¬ 
ing the fiercest onslaughts, and then mumbling with a mouth like 
velvet when the mimic war leaves him victor in the play ! Ho is a 
creature made up of variety. But a cat is always the same. Equally 
on her guard with friend and foe—stcaltliy, indifferent, unsympa- 
tliizing—as willing to gnaw the babe in its cradle as the rat in the 
bam; aud gliding away to attend to her own private interests let 
what will be the event of the hour in the household circle of which 
she forms part. She is a daily mystery, and a nightly annoyance. 
In the midst of our tame city-life she is/em na/nra. We advertise 
our dogs as ‘ Lo.st, or stolen,’ but we say of our cat that she Inis 
‘ gone away.’ 

Even in going away she consults her own convenience; she does 
not stay, like the dog, because she is ours, and because we aife there; 
hut only so long us she is comfortable. 

Alice lloSs was comfortable at Glenrossie, and she wished to stay. 
She saw with cariosity aud attention the conscious blush of the young 
wife, when she had alluded to the ehuiice of her leaving the castle 
for a ‘ pleasant reason.’ She herself was not the least embarrassed ; 
she was merely w'atchful. She was guessing at her m.'w rclaiive’s 
di.sposition. She fini.shcd reaping her little harvest of books, and 
said her maid would fetch them. 

‘ And when they aie sorted, Lady Ross, and all on the shelves, 
you’ll maybe look in to my lonely den, in the Tower-room, and have 
a gay good laugh at the fittings there; for the walls will match the 
books for soldiering. There are prints of most of tlio notable lierces 
of modern wars; and there’s one, the l)e.st of all, that I sjient a 
golden piece or two getting framed, and I’ll leave you to guess wdio 
tiMt will be.’ 

And the upward glance and grave smile were again directed to 
her tall half-brother, who bad risen from his seat and was turning 
over the leaves of one of the ‘ military grammars ’ with some interest, 
lie was rather touched too at the mention of tlie ‘ lonely den,’ and 
)io gave a little friendly tap to the pale clieck of his half-sister, say- 
■"§ J?*iily» ‘ Well, this hero will come and see your other heroes to¬ 
morrow ; and so will Gertrude.’ 

The little tup on the cheek was more or less pleasant to Alice; 
hut it woke no dimpling smile nor tender answering look. 

‘ I would like very much to show them all to Lady Ross,’ she 
said, quietly. * 
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’■ For one wavering moment Gertrude seemed about to speak. 8he, 
too, was touched at the solitary picture of life in the ‘ lonely den; ’ 
she thought of saying something kind to her new sister-in-law. 

‘ Call me Gertrude; do not call me “ Lady Ross,” ’ was the sen¬ 
tence that rose to her young lips. But there was a brief space of 
chill silence, no one coidd say why; and the words remained un¬ 
spoken. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

AlilCB BOSS. 

Alicb *a8 the first to break that silence. ‘ And how did you leave 
Kenneth ? ’ she said; ‘ and when will he be coming to Torriebum ? 
His feckless mother’s been in great distress about him, by what I 
hear.’ 

‘ Kenneth’s better,’ shortly an-swered Sir Douglas, as ho bent 
again over a book of military plans ; and his handsome brow visibly 
clouded over. 

The illuminated pussy-cat eyes had diamonds in them for a 
second or two, as Alice listened. She looked first atf Sir Dougins 
and then at Gertrude, who had followed up her husband’s iissuranc*! 
with the words,— 

‘ Oh I yes, better; so much better; quite well; only not strong 
yet.’ 

The words were nothing; only the manner, the hurried and 
embarrassed manner; and the blush, another blush deeper than the 
one which had betrayed her consciousness that Alice doubted over 
‘ the pleasant reason ’ speech. 

' What had happened ? 

Had Kenneth done something extremely wrong and disgraceful ? 
something the whole family were to be ashamed of, and shamed by, 
as soon os it was known ? 

Alice thought that quite possible. She knew a great deal of hard 
gossip aoout her young nephew, though she had steadily i-efused to 
have anything to do with his mother, or to visit her, or admit her to 
the ‘ lonely den.’ 

That tabooed female might call herself ‘ Mrs. Ross Heaton of 
Toriieburn.’—or by any other name sha pleased,—now she was 
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agiiin married * more decently; ’ but to Miss Alice Ross she re¬ 
mained, and was destined to I'emain for ever, ‘ Maggie of the Mill.’ 

Certainly her son Kenneth was very likely to have done some¬ 
thing disgraceful. 

Or had he merely done something so outrageously extravagant 
that his uncle hod quarrelled with liim? Involved himself pasf 
retrieval ? ruined himself, in fact, at the very outset of his career ? 

Alice resolved to go the very next day and make a visit far over 
the hills, and ‘ ayont the Falls,’ to that Dowager Countess of Oloch- 
naben, who in the opening pages of this history was already a 
Dowager Countess, though a young widow; and mother to the 
sickly Earl of Clochnaben and to Lorimer Boyd. 

The sickly Earl was still sickly, and still alive; and to say truth, 
Alice Ross had wasted many a year in endeavouring so to compass 
her ends that she might become head nurse in that establishment, by 
marrying the invalid. But the Dowager-widow was too lyary for 
such a plan to succeed ; and without absolutely ‘ cutting ’ Miss Ross 
at any period of their long acquaintance, she so plainly hold her 
aloof when her intentions became visible, and so continuously 
frusti'ated the cleverest little plots, that Alice became weaty of the 
struggle, and patient perforce. 

The Dowager was now an elderly female; the Earl not a bit 
nearer death apparently than in his weakly adolescence; and the 
two women continued friends; though the elder had well-founded 
suspicions that the younger cherished an idea of succeeding by in- 
heritiince, as it were, to the coveted post; and of so ingratiating 
herself with Lord Clochnaben, that he would need her when his 
mother came to die—and needing her, would marry her then. 

If it had ever occurred to the Earl of Clochnaben that he would 
bo m.ide more comfortable by having a wife, and that wife Miss 
Ross, he certainly would have proposed; for he thought of nothing 
but his own comfort But it did not occur to him. He did not 
want to be beloved; he wanted to be attended to, and he had already 
all ),he attention he could desire. He did not want to be amused ; 
he was not amusable. He wanted his three droughts a-day poured 
out for him, and his pills brought to him at night. Ail whieh had 
been done, and continued to be done, by his mother’s maid, from his 
boyhood to the present hour. 

And so the years rolled on! ‘ "Wliile there is life there is hope,’ 
—and Alice was of a persevering nature. She paid her patient visit* 
to the dull old house and its inmates, and sat at home on days when 
the Dowager had intimated that ‘ if it was fine ’ she would drive to 
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Glenrossie. She walked by the side of Lord Clochnabcn’s garden-chnir. 
She played cards with him on week-days: and hoard texts expounded, 
with long wandering ‘ discourses ’ and longer wandering prayers from 
IjadyCJochnnbcn’sfavourite ‘ mecni8tcr,’on Sundays. Itwasacuriously 
dull life, but it suited Alice. Her mother’s few friends hod formerlt’ 
sent for her occasionally, for gaieties in Edinburgh ; Perth hunts ; 
and county balls ; and she had partaken of these moderate pleasures 
in her own tranquil and resiirvcd manner; neither feeling nor ex- 
jiressing any jtarticular gratitude to those who had invited her ; 
never showing the least glimmer of desirtj to stay a day beyond the 
time first appointed; nor knitting intimacies, and promising that 
eager correspondence which girls so frequently indulge in, with 
any of her own sex and age, whom she might fall in with on these 
occtisions. 

People got rather tired of inviting Alice Boss; and the sum¬ 
monses^ to assist at gaieties became few and far between. She was 
not one of your ‘ useful ’ young ladies. She never ])laycd quadrilles 
or waltzes for a stand-up impromptu dance, in a gay )iai'ty of bright 
juniors ; gracefully shelving herself, as an elderly and faded virgin. 
She knitted no warm sli])j)ors for gouty old gentlemen or chilly 
dowagers. Her eare was confined to keeping her own little toes 
warm. She never ‘ sat back ’ in any body’s carriage in her life. She 
always ‘ declined to drive’ on such occasions—lamenting, with a 
grave smile, that she was not ‘ as robust as some folk,’ to wdicm it 
was inditferent which side they occujncd in a barouche. She never 
pronounced the agreeable sentence, ‘ Oh ! but let me fetch it; 1 am 
just going npstairs,’—to some lady oblivious of her work-box or 
carpet canvas. Of the three conjugations, active, passive, or 
neuter, she understood only the two latter. 

In the apparent decline of the little popularity she had once en¬ 
joyed, she showed neither resentment nor regret. It seemed all one 
to her whether she were invited or left out; whether her mother’s 
old friends died off, or forgot her, or, from any overwhelming grief, 
were unable to send for her as formerly to form part of their home, 
circle. She had a most discouraging way of recoiring news of 
such persons; replying to her interlocutors by the two mono¬ 
syllables of 'Yes’ and 'Oh.’ The ‘Yes’ being slightly inter¬ 
rogative, and the ‘ Oh,’ a calm assent, not an exclamation. As 
thus; 

‘ ‘ You have heard, dear Miss Eoss, of your cousin Dalrymple’s 
misfortune ’? ’ “ 

No.’ 
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‘ Well, he was persuaded to enter in that speculation of Indian 
railways lately planned, so Lady Miiler told mo.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ And he is completely ruined! His eldest girl is going out as a 
governess.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘Lady Miller told me, too, the hoirid story of the death of Mrs. 
Frazer’s two little girls by burning; long ago, you know; when 
t'lochnaben was a boy.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ There was a Cliristmaa party in the house, and the nurses went 
down to see the company, leaving the candle near the litlhf beds, and 
the curtains caught tire in the draught of the door, which had been left 
ajar ; and the poor children’s ci ics weren’t heard bc'cause of tho ninsic 
downstairs, and when they found they were quite dead—siiiToeatod ! ’ 

‘ Oh.’ 

Let it not he supposed, however, from this undt?inonstratiVe style 
of eouveraation, that Alice lioss was in very truth indifferent to the 
course of events. In all that totiched lienel/, she was keen, far¬ 
sighted. and long-remembering. She never forgot an injury. She 
never omitted an opportunity. 

Her cat-like resentblanco e.vten(led to the order and method of her 
cvery-day life. In the open daylight of social intercourse, she was 
tranquil and unobtrttsive, or purring and courteous; hut in the 
darkness of solitary hours—in tho ‘ lone den ’—her iniiid )»rovvlt‘d 
and capered, and took its light leaps in pursuit of prey. '1 liere, 
the (lazed eyes resumed their brilliant watehl'uhioss ; and gleamed 
over iho gloom of her destiny. ’I’lnu-e, tho tnany calealations for 
small and groat ends were methodically arranged, and plans laid for 
liesieging, undcnriining, and beleaguering, such as find no platfc in 
military books. 'J'lte tactics of Elian were nothing in comparison 
with the tactics of Alice. 

Not that slie was always successful. There is such a thing as 
being too cautions, too Calculating; in common parlance, ‘too 
clever by half.’ 

Those who have settled and secret motives for all they say and 
4o, are apt to ascribe the same amount of motive to others; and 
to found their strategy upon a state of things wliieli does not exist. 
Sometimes, therefore, she over-reaclu'd herself, and was (Urontfie 
by tlm very simplicity of tliose with whom she bad to deal. The 
ground she had to march over at such times alforded no cover for 
Bh<irp-sbooting or ambuscade. 
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Still she studied unremittingly ; and endeavoured to master the 
peculiarities and varieties of characters very diiferent from her own. 
Her half-brother had been one of her earliest studies. Almost as 
soon as she could think at all, she thought about him. That shy, 
impressionable, passionate, generous nature seemed revealed to her 
understanding, though in matters of feeling they had no link in 
common. She had a great opinion of his power to charm, though 
she scarcely knew .why. For a great number of years slie continually 
expected him to marry ; then came a phase of time when she 
entirely rid her mind of any such disagreeable expectation; and 
then, as life faded away, and the ‘ pleasant reason ’ for leaving her 
own ‘ lonely den ’ did not occur, she grew to hope such an event was 
out of the question ! She had ‘ kept house ’ for Sir Douglas during 
his intervals of home residence. Now, all that was over. There 
sat the sunny-haired, dove-eyed contrast to herself, enthroned and 
idolised, 

Alice did not like it. 


CIIAPTEE XX. 

1.ADT CnOCHNABEN. 

The morning after her display of military books she rose early, 
and putting on her short, well-fitting riding-habit, she rode her 
Highland pony across the hills to Clochnaben. 

As it was no part of Alice’s tactics to be frank, she did not begin 
with the real purjtose of her visit, namely to discover anything 
Lorimer Boyd might have written about Kenneth; but affected to 
have made her early expedition in order to inform dear Lady Cloch¬ 
naben that the bride had now arrived and settled at Glenrossie. 

She drawled forth this news, and the impression made upon her 
by the bride, slowly and quietly, without apparent eagerness or 
interest. The Countess of Clochnaben was standing with her hands 
behind her, superintending the planting of some trees, when Alice 
alighted from her pony. 

She was so tall, and stood so firmly, that you might think she 
herself had been planted in the ground; and so thoroughly well 
planted, that no storm would avail to uproot her. She had been in 
youth what is termed ‘ a fine woman,’—very stately ; but the womt 
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of immeasurably stately women is, that in old age they ai-e apt to 
become gaunt The Countess of Clochnaben had become gaunt. 
She was also very severe in her opinion of others; gaunt in mind us 
well as Iwdy. She kept very early hours. The iron vibration of 
the rusty old clock in the court-yard, very seldom had the advantago 
of her in getting the hours of six in summer and seven in winter 
struck fairly through, before her stern tread was heard on the outer 
staircase. I’heao morning hours being oftim chill, and the gusty 
mountain-gaps full of what Shakespeare calls ‘ on eager and a 
nipping air,’ she habitually wore over her cap, as a shield against 
rheumatic headache, a small quilted black silk honnet; and when 
she headed her breakfiist-table, what with this peculiarity of costume, 
the rigid and erect carriage of her tall body, and the prepareil 
severity of her mouth, she looked like a venerable judgo about to 
pass sentence on a criminal. 

And, indeed, she was continually jiassiiig sentence on criminals. 
Most of her neighbours and connexions were criminals in her eyes; 
and she spent her time in reviewing their conduct with much 
asperity. 

The late Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland told a friend «that, with 
respect to females brought before him for crime, he was ‘ generally 
inclined to believe in their guilt.’ Whether he held the strict 
opiTiioii of the lloman Coesar, that it was a fault in n woman even to 
be accused or suspected, he did not explain. Neither did Lady 
Clochnaben explain the grounds of her decisions; but it is certain 
that she generally concluded females (and most males) whom she 
summoned for judgment into the Court Session held in her own 
mind to be ‘ guilty.’ 

She was wont to say, grimly, in speaking of any plan pro¬ 
posed to her by persons she thought incompetout,—‘ 1 give it 
my determined opposition.' And it was on these occasions that her 
factor—nominally (very nominally) ‘ factor to the Earl of Cloch¬ 
naben ’—-used to observe, that she was ‘ an awfu ’ woman to contra- 
vetie.’ She herself bore out the factor’s assertion. She never made 
use of that common phrase, ‘ That is my opinion.’ She heard the 
opinion of others; mowed it down with an absolute rev(?rsal; and 
after setting her thin lips, with a sort of preface of negation, said in 
u hard distinct voice, ‘ That’s my dielum.' All her opinions were 
• dictuuis,’ and nil her ‘ dictums ’ were laws. 

She was, as I have already obsei-ved, very severe on her neigh¬ 
bours. She said she had an ‘abhorrence’ of sin, and no doubt she 
had; and she pronounced two ‘ dictums ’ or dicta, that greatly 
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troubled Kenneth’s tutor step-father, who was inclined to be liberal 
in such matters. The first of these was, ‘ Don’t talk to me of 
temptation : tenijrfations are just simply the sauce the deril serves 
u]» fools with.’ And llie second, ‘ God’s mercy is a groat encourage¬ 
ment to obstinate offenders.’ 

Indeed, offenders of all kinds, obstinate or repentant, found no 
favour in her eyes. Heaven might pardon them, but Lady Cloch- 
naben could not. 

She had a sort of gleam of indulgence for the invalided Cloch- 
nabon. He was not ‘ a sinner,’ but ‘ a poor creature.’ She was not 
exactly fond of him; because (as the same shrewd factor who con¬ 
sidered h(M' ‘ an awfu’ woman to contravene ’ observed) there were 
two words which were not to be found in her loddyship’s vocabulary; 
‘fond' and ‘yive.’ She was both fierce and parsimonious. But 
what little milk of human kindness tliore was in her rugged nature, 
and what narrow notions of sacrifice, cither of her own time or 
personal comfort, existed there,—existed for the behoof and benefit 
of Cloehnaben. 

Once, indeed, she had been betrayed into a burst of somelhiiig 
almost like maternal tenderness. 

When Mrs. Fraser’s tw'o little girls were Inirnt, ('!loelmabon (,i 
very timid lielpless lad) had fled from the seem;; and, for a luief 
space, it was thought ho, too, might have perished. He was found, 
however, crouched in the garden, and hroiiglit haek (o the house. 
Wlien his mollier beheld him safe and unsinged, in the gbidness of 
her surprise she caught him to her hrca.st with a hearty embrace. 
But immediately afterwards, rocolleeting the neeilless terror and 
anxiety she bad endured 0 !i his account, she tlirirst him from Iier 
with one vigorous liand, just far oiiougli to ailmiiiisler with the other 
a remarkably well-directed pugilistic blow in flio pit of the stomach, 
exclaiming, ‘ That will teach yon not to trifle with niy feelings 
another lime.’ 

She did not permit any of her feelings to be trifled with. She 
had watched Alice Ho.ss’s attempt to marry him with more dis¬ 
pleasure than fear. She did not choose tliat he should many. She 
gave all such schemes ‘ her determined opposition.’ She always 
looked beyond the frail life of her eldest, son, to Loriiner Boyd. 
Lorimer was to marry'. Cloehnaben was to die single. She looked 
upon him as a sort of locum tenens and temporary representative of 
the family; the future fortunes of which were to bo in the hands of 
his,,brother, after he should be quictiy wposiiig in the family vault. 
She was extremely proud of Luiiiner. She had the poems wliich 
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he published as a youriff collegian, bound in scarlet morocco and laid 
conspicuously on the table in the great sitting-room,—a rttom bung 
round with the bard portraits of hia ance.stors; and she boasted a 
good deal of his abilities to her few intimate friends. 

She had often boasted of her son Lovimer to Alice Ross; and 
now. when that astute little personage in the grey riding-hii'oit had 
made her announeemeiit of the arrival of young Lady Ross, an 
impatient sigh and a ‘ glowering ’ look told at once that neither the 
bride nor the subject were particularly welcome. 

In truth, if Lady Oloebnaben could have given this marriage her 
‘ determined opposition,’ slie would have, done so witli quite as much 
vigour ns the leader of the tactics of Elian. I.ler woman’s instinet 
told her, hard womtiii though she was, that LorinierBoyd hail taken 
an intere.st in Gertrude Skifton beyond what he cho.so to admit. It 
was not lor notliing. sbo thought, that after mentioning the .Skiftons 
in every letter he wrote,—ipioting them, praising them, delighting 
in them,—lie snddenly ‘ kiqit silence even from good words* ’ and, 
after once ,or twice metitioning in a gloomy and eon.strained way 
the parties they were making with Sir Douglas ami Kenneth at 
Naples, ceased altogether to comment on their existence. 

Lady Clochnalieii was of opinion that Lorimor ‘ had (honglit ol 
the girl for hiiusidf.’ And though she probably would have con¬ 
sidered such a matcli.—in .spite of Gertrude’s fortune and good 
connexion on her mother's side,—not nearly good enough for the 
comloiice.nsion of her consent,—still she resented tlio chance being 
taken out of her power, and her favourite son licing, as she shrewdly 
suspected, woumleil and disappointed. 

They were cousins, too. by a sort of distant Scotch consinhood; 
the Cloclinabcns and Lady Charlotte Skifton ; and, though they 
repudiuted all knowledge of the Skifton element in the family, they 
considered Lady Cliarlotte to be bound to thorn by that inextri¬ 
cable tie. 

Ijacly Cloohnaben had no motive for resei-ve, and she abused the 
yom.g Lady Rosa in round se.t terms; though she did not know her. 
She sneered a good deal at Sir Douglas. She hoped the matriage 
wir/ld turn out well, but that sort of maniage very seldom succeedod. 
She coiidescendod to say she would come over ‘ to the castle,’ 

‘ though the bride little deserved such attention,’ and that Cloch- 
nabeii vould come also : that was enough. 

Then she entered on a branch of the subject moat eagerly listened 
to by Alice : the gossip that had percolated through various ehaunela 
respecting Kenneth’s admiration for Gertrude, and how his uiielu 
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had cut him out, oiid what a worthless sinner Kenneth was. And 
old Lady Clochnahen gave a jocose little Almkc to the black quilted 
bonnet, with a grotesque attempt at gaiety; for she thought it 
a good joke that Kenneth should be ousted and outwitted, ^ough 
she thought it no joke at all that her son Lorimer should lose hia 
chance of winning the same prize. 

And all being said that could be said, in croaking dispraise of the 
new-married couple, the black-capped judge proceeded to the trial 
of another cause. With which indeed Sir Dougins was also more 
or less connected : tlie said cause being the conduct of the Eiiisco- 
palian clergyman on the estate of Gleurossie, who was actually 
endeavouiing, • most improperly ’—as the irato dowager expressed 
it,—to get a disused burying-ground consecrated for .burials in his 
own parish 1 

Now the small Episcopal Church and its Interests had boon 
confided by Sir Douglas to Savilc Heaton, the tutor who had married 
Maggie, on that gentleman’s own j)etition; and it was hardly 
possible to imagine a greater complication than the state of matters 
induced by this arrangement. Scanty as the population was, there 
was a Free Kirk, a Scotch Established Church, and the somewhat 
decorated little temple of worship over which Mr. Savile Heaton 
presided, the Episcopalian Church,—on which he spent the very 
slender funds he could command of his own ; in which he pniaohcil 
rather elaborate sermons ; and for which he had trained a little hand 
of singers, accompanied by a small organ. 

The amount of fierce quarrellitig among the difiering Christians 
of these tliree churches; the frenzy of scorn; the sly backbiting; 
the consigning of each otliur’s souls to eternal and unavoidable 
perdition ; the losing sight of all the reality and purposes of prayer 
in the rabid disputes of how prayer should be offered up,—was a 
spectacle for men and angels! 

Maggie held with her husband; though she yawned all through 
the sermon, and frequently came to afternoon church in a state of 
drowsy half-tipsiness. 

Her father, the old miller, went to the Free Kirk; her motlier 
to the Established, ‘ as a docent body ought; ’ and they agreed in 
little except in being generally ‘ fou ’ on a Sunday evening. 

Lady Clochnahen was Presbyterian; and so was Miss Alice 
Boss; and both these ladies belonged also to that wide-spread and 
infiuential sect, the Pharisees. They were continually thanking 
Ood that they were better than tlicir neighbours; aud lost in coti- 
U'liijilaiioi' of tin' rnofe in ihi h- binllier's eye. 
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On the morning that Alice had chosen to ride over to the grim 
grej' castle on the misty lulls, Lady Clochnaben had received a letter 
from Loriracr which extremely displeased here a letter in answer 
to one of her own, in which she expressed her intention to give her 
‘ most determined opposition ’ to schemes of tlie sort set on foot in 
the neighbouring parish by Mr. Heaton, and requested Lorimer to 
remonstrate with Sir Douglas Iloss respecting the conduct of that 
gentleman. 

She called her son’s attention to a report of proceedings elsewhere, 
respeeting the consecration of a cemetery; sending it thickly inter- 
spereed, at its impressive j>nssages, with dashes from her firm hand 
in rigorous lines of ink. She said Savilo Heaton had defended his 
opinions by the absurd and overstrained piece of ronsoning,—that 
God having chosen to make the bodj' the visible temple of a living 
soul, it behoved man surely to lay back the clay He had so honoured, 
with revcient farewell prayer, in the earth which he also created. 
She considered the extract she sent ‘ a fidl and sufficient answer to 
such twad4le.’ Such sentences as the following met with her especial 
approval:— 

‘ 'I’his was a Presbyterian country; where the consecration of 
hurying-grounds was not only considered a (hing of no use, but was 
condemned ns superstitious and allied to Popery. Consecration of 
the solid portions of the cemetery was an insult to the proprietors 
of the ground. Churchyards and churches, and many other places, 
were' conseerated many hundred years ago ; but the Beformation 
swept these consecrations away; the will of the nation reduced 
them to nonentities. To consecrate would be to give the Episcopa¬ 
lians a right to the service of burial. Why should such favour be 
shown to Episcopalians? Presbyterians, who had acquired rights 
of burial in the same ground, might justly feel themselves aggrieved : 
and others might feel only merriment and surprise that such a cere¬ 
mony had been indulged in at all. It was good for nothing. The 
cemetery was neither tlie better nor the worse for it: though it might 
indeed lead to a feeling against tlie cemetery in the minds of 
Presbyterians, who wmdd not me it as they migld otherwise have 
done.' 

Could Lady Clochnaben have seen the gloomy and contemptuous 
smile with which Lorimer read the last sentence, descriptive of the 
repugnance a right-minded Presbyterian would feel at the notion of 
being buried in ground defiled by consecration, she would have been 
still more provoked at his answer ; whieh abruptly said :— 

‘ With reference to your expectation Uiat I should write to 
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Dougins to interfere with Mr. Henton about the burying-grouiid, 
1 wonder you do not see that I can do no such thing; nor if I 
did, could iny meddling be of any possible use. As to my feelings 
on the subjf^ct, if people prefer to be buried like dogs, let them be 
BO buried; but 1 quite agree with Savile Heaton, that the clay 
which once held a human soul should not be returned to its parent 
eaith as we shoot out rubbish on a midden; and I cannot see why 
a piece of gi'ound which is of neither use nor value to the pi-csent 
community, should remain useless, merely because people were for¬ 
merly so buried in it. The consecration will not, 1 presume, affect 
the poor dust lying there ; though, by the report you simd me, it 
may discourage future corpses of the Presbyterian persuasion.’ 

‘ This comes of residing abroad, you see, Alice,’ said the Dowager, 
as she gave a vicious tightening to the folds of the letter, and then 
tapped it with her bony fore-finger. ‘ Lorimer has grown into a 
Latitudinarian, and, for aught 1 know, into something worse. But 
I’m just resolved to fight out this matter, and I’ll do it. The very 
idea of tlie Tomobum folk makes me sick ; and if you can’t crush a 
man one way, you can another—that’s my dictum.’ 

Whether, like the wrathful king who rashly said of Thomas a 
Becket that ho wondered he had no subject who would rid him of 
that prie.st, and so procured bis murder,—the angry Dowager ex¬ 
pressed before any very unscrupulous party her opinion that the place 
would be well nd of Mr. Heaton,—cannot be clearly known; but 
his position, never a very comfortable one, was made more and more 
intolerable by a scries of small and great annoyances, the last of 
w hieh was attended with some danger, not only to him, but to Ger¬ 
trude Boss, and Sir Douglas. 

An anxious consultation had been held, os to the terms on which 
Mrs. Kenneth Boss of Totriebum, now Mrs. Heaton, should stand 
with the young Lady Ross. Alice had resolutely stood out, even in 
her loneliest days, against any communication with her. ‘ She was 
not recognised by her mother,’ was her sole observation when pressed 
on the subject. 

But Gertrude leaned to peace; and to that quiet dealing with 
unfortunate events in families, so seldom adopted—though, if the 
dignity of reserve towards the world, on which such apparent indul- 
genee is founded, were more common, scandols would bo kept private 
which the world only mocks at, and the persons affected by them 
would be the happier. It was decided that Lady Boss should pay 
her visit to ToiTieburn. 

To ‘cut’ the widow of Sir Douglas’s brolier,—^the wife of the 
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clergyman who had brought Kennedi up,—would have been a very 
har^ and difficult step to take. Intimacy was not desirable, was 
not probable: but countenance and acknowledgment towards one iso 
nearly connected with Sir Douglas, seemed almost imperative. 

To Torrieburn, Gertrude drove with her husband; and shuddered 
over tlie account he gave, at the fatal bridge by the Falls, of the 
death of his brother. Her mind still full of the tragic tale, and of 
the description of Maggie herself in her youtliful beauty, Gertrude 
entered die drawing-room, and was received by the occupant. 

Mr. Heaton was a shy, earnest-looking man, who spoke very 
little, and kept glancing at his wife as if all the years that had 
passed had failed to quiet his expectations of her doing or saying 
something that would shock others. 

Maggie herself was beginning to grow rather fat and coarse, 
though still handsome. She was dressed in the most owtr& style of 
the fashion, according to that peculiar faith in milliners which makes 
English, Scotch, and Irish women believe that they ought to put on, 
at their own firesides, toilettes which the French either never wear at 
all; or only wear when dressed for visiting, and diiving in the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

Maggie was a hundred times ‘ finer ’ than the bride; and with her 
finery she had adopted a sort of afiectedly jolly, defiant manner, by 
wliich she intended to show that she neither desired to be patronised, 
nor would submit to be ‘ looked down upon.’ 

All she said and did, jarred with the feelings of compassion and 
interest with which •Gertrude’s mind had been filled. 

As to Maggie, she saw Gertrude with bitter prejudice. Kenneth, 
—her wild, insolent, vain Kenneth,—^had not observed the silence 
])ractiBed by Lorimer Boyd towards his dowager mother. He had 
fold his less awful parent that he was in love, and was beloved again ; 
and Maggie, remembering all his letters, took the view consequent 
upon them ; namely, that she saw before her the jilting coquette who 
had ‘ thrown over ’ the young lover, to become possessed of Glen- 
rossie Castle, and make a more wealthy marriage. 

The visit was awkward and embarrassed, in spite of gentle efforts 
at coi-diality on the part of the bride; all unconscious as she was of 
what was passing in Maggie’s mind. 

At length she said to the latter that she would like to clamber up 
the Falls and look down on the view; and ‘ Mrs. lloss-Heaton,’ as 
she called herself, prepared to accompany her. When they had 
nearly reached the head of the Falls, and while a thick screen of 
muiintain-ash and birch still hid the house they had left from view, 

s 
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a loud report startled tbeni; and, looking^ through the trees, they 
saw smoko issuing from one of the window's. 

Descending rapidly, they retraced their stops towards the dwelling 
they had so lately left, and found Sir Douglas and Savile Heaton 
standing in front of the house, angrily commenting on some disaster 
that had just taken place. 

On examination it was found that the iron bush of a cart-wheel 
—^tightly plugged up at both ends with wood, in one of which a hole 
had been drilled, through which it had been filled with gunpowder, 
witli a fuse inserted so as to form a grenade,—had been pliiccd undor 
the window of the drawing-room where they had been talking, 
and fired. 

The bush had burst into splinters ; .sprcfiding in all directions ; 
passing through the window and ceiling, and lodging in tlie floor of 
the room above. Glass was shattered ; furnituro broken ; the smell 
of gunpowder still floated on the air. Maggie did not scream ; she 
stood panting and staring for a few seconds, and then with excessive 
fierceness she exclaimed, ‘ I’d be glad their necks were ground in 
our miU! ’ 

After which speech she flung herself into the arms of her husband ; 
and there continued sobbing wildly, till she saw, or imagined she 
saw, the retreating form of a man among the bushes; when she 
suddenly ceased weeping, and sprang forward, with an activity very 
suq>rising in so cumbersome a figui'e. 

No one was discoverable however, and she came slowly back 
again. 

Her husband spoko kindly to her, and bade her fake farewell of 
Sir Douglas and Gbrtrude, which she did somewhat sullenly; Sir 
Douglas reiterating to Mr. Heaton assurances of ussistance and 
goodwill. 

Gertrude was very silent during the drive home. She had been 
frightened and bewildered; and much that she found at Glenrossie 
was so disappointing. Maggie, so coarse and strange; Alice, so 
nngenial and alien she scai-cely knew why. The squabbles about 
religious forms, which had been discussed before her, so hideous and 
yet so trifling t 

She sighed, and turned to Sir Douglas, who had also been silently 
ruminating. She took his true frank hand, and ho bent and kissed 
her as she sat oilently there by his side. 

Much was disappointing; but what could quench the joy of that 
love ? Much was disappointing; but Sir Douglas, her own Douglas, 
was perfect; and she was his ‘ for ever ! ’ 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

mamma’s mttkb. 

Pababibb had a cloud over it after this. Gertrude could not com¬ 
prehend bitterness : she had never felt it. Holy thoughts, with her, 
were peaceful thoughts. She talked a great de^ with Mr. Heaton 
over his troubles and anxieties, and [woduced a coircsponding degree 
of displea-sure in rigid Lady Cloidinaben. and watchful Alice Roes. 
Her principles were very lax, in their opinion. She had even been 
guilty, one Sabbath evening, of singing. Sir Douglas had caught 
cold out fishing ; Ids eyes we.'c inflamed ; ho could not read or 
occupy himself in any way, and his wife opened her well-worn 
music-book, and sat down to amuse him with her little store of 
melodics, in the most natural way in the world. Lady Oloebnaboii 
was spending a couple of days at Glenrossie. She .stared at the 
bride ; and, clutching the two arms of the high-backed chair in which 
she was seated, so as to gave herself a stiffer and more authoritative 
pose, she said sternly, ‘ Lady Iloss, you’re surely forgetting what 
day it is! ’ 

Gertnide looked wondoringly round. 

‘ Gertie only remembers th. t it is the day after I have taken cold,’ 
laughed Sir Douglas. 

‘ You should not encourage such doings at Glenrossie,’ said the 
Dowager severely; ‘ there never was mirih or singing since / can 
rcmeml)er the place, on such fin improper day as the Lord’s-day.’ 

‘ 1 really do not under.stand,’ said Gertrude. 

‘ Don’t you know, Gertie,’ said Sir Douglas, ‘ that we Caledonians 
ai’o BO strict in our observance of the Sabbath, that singing and such¬ 
like diversions are forliiddcn ? fl’liero i.s a sad story extant, of a lady 
wlio lost her pet dog for ever,—heeause, wlicn it strayed, the gentle¬ 
man friend she was walking with was afraid to whistle for it, on 
account of the day being Sunday.’ 

*The Lord forgive us. Is (/laf the way you mean to instruct 
your wife 1 ’ exclaimed the fearless Dowager ; setting her spectacles 
at Sir Douglas. 

Alice said nothing. She looked up with a plaintive, pitiful glance, 
at her lialf-brother; shook her head slightly, as much ns to say, 
‘This will never do!’ and then, slowly rising, witli a volume of. 
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explanations of the prophecies of Ezekiel in her hand, she crept 
away from the profanity, and went to bed. 

Gertrude rather pined tor her mother, in this alienated state of 
things; she had been used to love and petting from that tender 
though weak-minded companion. But the youthful-elderly was 
making a happy little ‘ season’ in London. She was in no hurry to 
leave the metropolis; to forsake the circle of recovered fnends, and 
discourage their invitations by burying herself in the Highlands. 

‘ I will come to you, my darling,’ she wrote, ‘ but not just yet. I 
would like to come in the autumn, when you have a nice shooting 
party, and then see your hills and heather braes. I have such a 
pretty little house in Park Street! such a sunny drawing-room, and 
a little boudoir (you know how I love a boudoir), with a Louis Qua- 
torze looking-glass, and a quantity of lovely little odds and ends. I 
was lucky to get it I It was advertised as a “ bachelor ” house, and 
now they say it belonged to a “ bachelor of the other sex; ” but 
that makes no diflFcrence. I mean it does not signify to me who 
lived here befoi'c me, of course. And indeed the proof that it doesn’t 
signify at all, is, that all my friends call, and cidl, till you’d think 
they would never have done calling 1 And I am constantly asked 
out to dinner, when they want a lady in a hurry and some one has 
failed, and in the same way I am asked to accompany young married 
friends to the opera. I assure you I have spent a very pleasant time, 
and am quite pleased to see how little forgotten I am ; for I certainly 
thought people rather cold about your wedding; but then we had 
only just arrived, and I had not gone the round with my cards, you 
know. 

‘ There has been a magnificentat Devonshire House, and the 
Duke came up to me directly, and said how rejoiced he was to see 
me, and tliat he did not think I had altered t/te least in the last 
fifteen years. And he asked after you, too—at least, he asked after 
“ my children ; ” and when I told him I had lost my poor boy, aud 
that my other child was a daughter who was grown up and married, 
he seemed quite surprised 1 And only tliat he was obliged at the 
moment to go and be civil to somebody else, I meant to have seized 
the opportunity of begging him to remember you when you came to 
town; but you can call there with me, aud that will do as well,*—1 
mean as well as my speaking about you. 

‘ And now, dear, I will conclude, and promise feithfiilly to come to 
you later in the year. Yon know it is said to be as well, after mar¬ 
riage, to “ leave the young couple awhile to themselves.” Excuse my 
little joke; for, of course, you are not a “ young ” couple: I mean 
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Sir Douglas is not young, though you are ; and thai made the joke; 
but it need not vex you, for he is a great deal handsomer than any 
young man I see going about, and I always thought him handsomer 
even than his saucy nephew, of whom 1 hope you have good news, 
and that he will keep out of the way. 

‘ Your ever affectionate Mother, 

‘Chaklottb Ssotton. 

‘ P.S. —My dearest Gertie, I re-open my letter, because I reaily 
cannot let it go without telling you such a piece of good news! I 
have just got my card for one of the Eoyal Balls ! 

‘ I went, you know, to the Drawing-room, the very first thing I 
did, after all the fuss of your marriage, <fcc., was over; hut tlic 
Court being new, and all that, I really did not feel sanguine about 
being remembered: and I can’t tell you how pleased I was when I 
opened the big envelope just now, and out came the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s card! 

‘ I went to the Di^wing-room in very dark garter blue, with my 
few diamonds very prettily arranged: and I did think of wearing 
pink for this occasion, but perhaps it would be thought too youn^, 
you know; people are not good-natured: so I shall go in pale silver 
grey and pearls, or in mauve. I understand mauve is Her Majesty’s 
favourite colour; but perhaps for that very reason she may be wear¬ 
ing it herself; and that would incline me to the gray, especially as 
I have not been to a Court ball since your poor father died; and I 
have always thought a widow should wear very quiet colours, 
at all events for a good while after her mourning is over. 

‘ I suppose you will attend the very first Drawing-room next 
season ? Sir Douglas must wish that; and you will have plenty of 
time to think about it beforehand. I advise you to employ Madame 
Albertine Chiffonne; she is ju.st come to set up in London, and is 
quite the rage among the fine ladies, and very busy. But she h.as 
promised, however overwhelmed with orders slio may be, that she 
will give me the preference first; and was uncommonly civil. 

‘ I have Isidor as coiffeur; I think he has more taste than 
Cavalier. He amused me very much with stories of how busy he 
wak at the Coronation of our Queen Victoria. He said he dressed 
a hundred and fifty-four heads between the evening and ne.xt 
morning. It sounds very incredible, don’t it? but then a good 
many had their .heads dressed oveniight; and slept or sat up in 
arm-chairs, or leaning back on the sofas; and a good many met ut 
each other’s houses,—to save time, and make sure of Isidor,—and 
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they sat in a long row, while he and his assistants brushed, and 
oiled, and plaited, and twisted, and twirled, till he said he had 
scarcely any sensation left in bis fingers and thumbs ! 

‘ And the old Marchioness of 7'imherly was so afraid he would Im 
tired, and not finish her head ofF property (being one of the last), 
that she kept offi.'ring him claret every two minutes, saying, “ Take 
another glass, Mr. Isidor. 1 think your hand droops.” “ Certainly,” 
he said, “ if I hod swallowed all the wine that old lady oifered me, 
I should no longer have distinguished where the heads were that 
I was to dress.” 

‘ And what do you think, Gertie, of the speech of that handsome, 
eccentric Mrs. Cregan, whom Lorimer Boyd used to admire so— 
when r told Aer the story ? She said, “ More fools they ! 7 rolled 
my hair in a smooth twist, and walked across the Park to West- 
minster„in the cool early morning, with my brother; for 1 con¬ 
sidered it a day on which of all days in the year I was least likely 
to be looked at, and most likely to endure groat fatigue. I knew 
the streets would bo crowded; the carriages dead-locked from their 
numbers ; and the only thing I wished I had taken overnight, was 
my breakfast; for it was impossible to get the servants to attend to 
anything on that eventful morning.” 

‘ So like Mrs. Cregan, wasn’t it? taking things in that cool sort 
of way. I dare say just as cool about the Koval balls.’ 

‘ Well, I ain’t like her, Gertie, and I declare my hand quite 
shakes while I write to you about it, only I thought you would be 
glad to know Her Most Gracious Majesty had not forgotten me, but 
has sent me a card. 

‘ This P.S. has grown quite to the length of another letter, but 
you can’t wonder at that, because of what I had to say. 

‘ Your aft'cctionate Mum, 

‘ C. S.’ 

‘ Here is a visitor you will be glad to see, Gertrude,’ said Sir 
Douglas, cheerily, opening the door just as Gertrude had got 
to the end of the little fine pattes de mnuche of her mother’s 
writing. Here is Lorimer, on a two months’ leave, come.to 
look after Clochnaben! You must persuade him to give us a.s 
much as he can of his time. You are lady of the Castle now, 
you know,’ 

Gertrude rose, and fixed her glad soft eyes on Lorimer’s conn- 
tcnance; not wtfhout a certain degree of nervous trepidation, re¬ 
membering all that had occurred, and the confidence she had placed 
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in him, when Kenneth’s reckless love-making and yet more reckless 
threats, made her fear she scarcely knew what, for Sir Douglas. 

Lorimer also seemed a little nervous; though his manner was 
generally impassive. His hand was icy-oold ns ho took hors, and 
his eyes were averted. Ho gave a short stifled sign, and stood for a 
moment in one of the oriel windows. 

‘ It is a long time since I was here,’ he said. 

The sadness with which he spoke was so obvious, that Gertrude 
longed to ask him if ought had occurred to fret him : hut there are 
men whose reserve yon dai-o not break through, however real your 
sympathy may be with their suppo-’ed sorrow. Lorimer was one of 
these men. 

Gertrude felt embarrassed: and, to help her embarrassment, she 
held out her mother’s letter. 

‘ I have just heard from mamma,’ she said; ‘ you can read her 
nows if you Uke.’ 


CHAPTER XXIL 

TIIK WOBLD AS IT 18. 

A SMiLB, half amused, half contemptuous, stole over Lorimer's 
gloomy face in ho silently laid the letter down, 

‘ It is veiy pleasant to know mamma is so well satisfied, is it 
not?’ said Gei'trudo. ‘ When first we came to England she thought 
people were not quite kind: tliat old friends had half forgotten her. 
I am so glad she is happy, and that all invite and welcome her.’ 

‘ Well, I also am glad she is happy; though for the life of me I 
never con understand tliese artificial joys and sorrows. I wonder if 
you, Gertrude, will ever gradually become so enamoured of adven¬ 
titious distinction, as to feel flurried at getting an opera-box, or a 
big Chamberlain’s card ? ’ 

‘ I should like to be noticed by all friends and by my sovereign.’ 

‘That might not follow. These things are done by lists in the 
Chamberlain’s office; often very carelessly and capriciously done ; 
always with a great amount of favouritism; not the least in the way 
your poor mother supposes: and, when all is done, you are one of 
a crowd of ton or twelve hundred persons, the m^ority of whom 
peiltaps never get a glimpse of tlieir sovereign.’ 
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* Birt I beKeve,’ eoid Gertrade eagerly, ‘ that mamma was a reiy 
great beauty, and veiy much noticed at Court formerly; and her 
return to these scenes would not be unobserved. And then to come 
back to England, and all things English, after such long wandering 
absence—such sorrowful absence—^that in itself must be happiness. 
Ah ! how my father yearned to be well enough to return I ’ and she 
paused and sighed. 

‘Well,’ said Lorimer, ‘yon, Gertrade, who are so fond of Italy 
and far-off lands, and have been away till you are half a foreigner, 
might be amazed and interested by hearing how little of “ England 
and all things English,” there is, at all events, in this Court to 
which Lady Charlotte returns.’ 

‘■The English Court ? ’ 

‘ The English Court. What should you say if I told you that our 
royal family are in fact Italians and Germans; the German element 
predoihinating ? the house of Brunswick springs from Albert Azo, 
Marquis, of Tuscany, a prince of Lombardy, who is said to have 
lived to the ripe age of a hundred and one. He married, in 1040, 
Cunigunde, heiress of the first Welphs or Guelphs, Earls of Altorff. 
in Swabia. Their son, Guelph IV. of Este, obtained the Duchy of 
Bavaria from Henry IV., and is tho acknowledged head of the 
Guelph family. And then yon get down a long line of foreign 
princes; past Henry Guelph, who lost Bavaria; past Guelph VI. 
and his romantic dealings with Conrad HI.; past Henry Otho, the 
friend of Richard Coeur de Lion ; past Ernest the Pious of Zell (one 
of that group of princes of the Empire who were first called Protes¬ 
tants); past the fiery old soldier. Prince Christian—who, losing an 
arm in battle when marching to relieve Bergen-op-Zoom, always 
afterwards wore a silver one. Past all sorts of confused links and 
intermarriages ; till George Lewis married Sophia Dorothy of Zell, 
and was tlie fii-st prince of the race that wore the British crown,— 
and spoke broken English to his British subjects.’ 

‘ I suppose 1 ought to know it all; but I never thought of it till 
you told me.’ 

‘ No. And, if we were to stand on our nationalities ns a merit, 
and on the antiquity of families not royal, but at all events titled— 
perhaps some of tho lower order of Scotch and Irish, and the hum¬ 
blest of Engli.sh families, might make their boost of a more direct 
descent than what are called the aiistjocracy of our land. 

‘ The latter are fond of boasting that they “ came over with the 
Conqueror,”— 

** From Norroway, from STorroway, from Norroway o’er the fnem,” 
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OB the old ballad puts it. Ab t what folly it all seems, sometimes, 
whun oue sits and thinks it over; this adoration of pomps and splen* 
donrs I And how the quaint old text preached by l&e priest Saunders, 
in Wat Tyler’s time, comes to mind:— 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? ” 

‘ But would you put aside ail distinctions if you had your way, 
liorimor ? I think you would find that impossible.’ 

‘ No, I would not put them aside if it were possible. God made 
gradation; it is no invention of man’s. He made strength and 
weakness of body, clearness or dnlness of intellect, capacity and in¬ 
capacity of all sorts; as He made men and angels. I object only 
to the inordinate value set on accidental distinctions; distinctions 
inherited or acquired in some way totally indejicndeut of any merit 
in the possessor: perhaps possessed by persons of singular element. 
I hold the sort of blind adulation ofibred to mere rank, wealth, and 
what is called “ position,” to be as much an intoxication of the 
understanding, as the' state of a man who rises tipsy from table- 
“ Drunken, but not with wine,”—according to the Scriptural phrase. 
Drunken at the careless feast of life, and incapable of seeing things 
in their true light or relative proportion. In Spain and in Austria 
I think it is rank and high descent that people arc drunk about; 
and in England I am not sure but that it is wealth.’ 

‘ Ah ! yes ; because woaltli commands so many other things.’ 

‘ Yes. Apparent splendour and good living—even if he does not 
sliaie them—if he has no chance of sharing them—^fill an English¬ 
man’s heart or brain with respect for the owner of these advantages.’ 

‘ Not only Englishmen,’ said Gertrude, smiling. 

‘ No; it is in weak human nature: riches daszle like light. 
There is a very ingenious and humorous story in a very old collec¬ 
tion of Italian tales by one Sercamhi, which represents the poet 
Dante as being invited by some king to dinner. Ho comes dresso<l 
very shabbily; sits below the salt; and is overlooked and forgotten 
till after the feast; when the king says, “ By the by, what is become 
of that poet I intended to talk to ? ” Dante, who has meanwhile 
departed a good deal ofiTended, is immediately followed and invited 
anew. He comes to supper, superbly dressed in crimson and gold, 
and is served with extreme attention ; but the courtiers observe 
with amazement that he pours the soup down his sleeves; tucks 
cutlets into his bosom ; and smears his velvet jerkin with rich sauces. 

“ Good gracious, your majesty ! ” says the boldest of these supping 
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nobles ; " why has this poet such hruMezza in his manners ? ” The 
question is passed on by the king to Dante,—who gravely replies 
'• When I came here dressed shabbily, and sat quietly in my comer, 
I was forgotten and overlooked. I now come in very fine clothes, 
and am very much attended to ; I therefore concluded it was rather 
my clothes than myself that you admired and invited, and I was 
willing to bestow on them a share of your hospitality.” ’ 

Gertrude laughed. 

‘ Well,’ said she, ‘ you confess it is a very old story, and one 
applicable to many countries and many phases of society ; and it is 
inherent in human nature to be dazzled by splendour. The savage, 
whose tawny neck is hung with beads, and whose hair is spiked with 
parrots’ tails, is an object of the greatest admiration and envy, rely 
upon it, to his less festooned comrades.’ 

‘ Of course he is; leave it therefore to savages, and not to tutored 
minds, to adore tinsel.’ 

‘ But it is not tlie tinsel they adore; it is the symbol of a 
condition beyond and above their own.’ 

‘ We shall argue in a circle, since I come back to the denial of 
such appearances being just evidence of a condition above and beyond 
their own. Oh, Gertrude, one of your greatest charms is the utt(u' 
unworldliness, the true perception, the natural independence of your 
mind ! and I should giicve with a grief of which you can know- 
nothing, if contact with the world altered you. You have seen 
nothing of life yet, but its real joys and real soitows.’ 

‘ Do you think,’ said she gently, ‘ that such a preparation will 
make me more likely to set false value on those which you temi 
“ artificial ” joys and sorrows ? ’ 

‘ I scarcely know what I expect,’ said Lorimer gloomily. ‘ We 
are told we cannot touch pitch without being defiled; and why should 
I hope that you will live iu the world your mother is so desirous to 
see you enter, without gradually adopting some of the views held 
there ?—false, narrow, absurd views.’ 

* You have lived in that world yourself, and you see how opposite 
is the result.’ 

‘ “ Among them, but not of them,” like Lord Byron’s Aurora 
Baby ; so innocent and unspoilable is my nature,’ said Lorimer. ’ 

‘ There, you said that with one of your own grim old smiles 1 
You look, at last, more like yourself,’ said Gertrude, smiling also. 

‘ Have 1 not been looking like myself ? I think that must be a 
change for the better.’ 

‘JSl'o, you have been looking much more gloomy then I ever saw 
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you. You must have grown gloomier because I went away from 
ifaples and left you.’ 

She spoke the sentence playfully. For a moment Lorimer Boyd 
turnoil to her with an expression she had never seen in his face: 
a sort of fierce wistfulness. Then he again averted his eyes, and 
said, after a brief j)ause,— 

‘ Yes ; 1 missed j’ou. You see it does not do to leave a sullen 
man too much alone. Kow toko me out, and let roe walk with you 
on the terrace, and see the improvements Doiighis has made before 
and since he came to Imvc yotii' help. The poets assure us that all 
things smile in the sunshine: perhaps I shall smile also, and grow 
qnile genial and jolly.' 

And Gertrude laughed a tneiTv laugh as she led the way out, for 
the epithets ‘ genial ’ and ‘ jolly ’ were certainly anything but appli¬ 
cable to her friend Lorimer Boyd. 

Sir Douglas met them as they advatictid. . 

‘ Twice have I jjassed under those windows, and called to you,’ 
he said ; ‘ and you two jvere in such absorbed discourse you did not 
notice me.’ 

‘ Yes? Mr. Boyd h.os been talking in a most republican and 
American manner. I do not know what Lady Cloelmaben would 
■say if .she could have heard him. I believe he would be disowned, 
thrown off. and left entir<-ly dependent on our indulgent willingness 
to shelter him while i)i Scotland.’ 

‘ 1 have been merely generalising, to prevent too entire a depen¬ 
dence on the flatteries of kings, courts, aud grandees, now that 
Gertrude i.s to live among English fine ladies,’ said Ijorinier. ‘ 1 do 
not wish her soul’.s wing.s to he caught in the cobwebs.’ 

The eager hand of Sir Douglas caught Gertrude’s with a sudden 
ela.sp, and held it. 

‘ My wife,’ said he, with a proud, confident smile, ‘ will never 
have to depend on the frowns or smiles of kings, courts, or fine 
ladies. We will make a world of our own, and she shall be queen 
of it, I do not thiii'K she will give me much trouble by her drairo 
to overstep those boundaries : aud as to you, ray dear Lorimer, you 
will preach in vain to get the cobwebs that catch meaner hearts 
swept away. When Cinderella drove out in on enchanted pumpkin, 
she was saluted and cheered ; but wheti she ran barefoot home, she 
was very naturally taken for a beggar. Gertrude shall keep a 
cheerful medium between these two states.’ 

He kissed his wife’s hand gaily, and gently released it, and she 
smiled shyly in his face. Lorimer shrank alike from tihe smile and 
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the light careBB, That happy aeoarity of wedded lore amote him 
like a blow. • 

And in the midst of all his own new-found happiness Sir Douglas 
felt insdnctiTely that there was, in his old friend, some inexplicable 
change; some cloud of mingled grief, discontent, and bitterness, 
that pmned and puzsled him. He loved Lorimer Boyd very dearly, 
very heartily; he had no half-lore to give any one; he longed to 
say to him, as when they were young lads at Eton, ‘ What ails 
you, Lorimer ? ’ • 

But, intimate as they were, that passionate brave man dared not 
ask his reserved and gloomy Mend what ailed him. 

‘ Kot eVn the nearest heart, and next our own. 

Knows half the reasons why wo smile or sigh ’— 

and he was fain to remain ignorant of the reasons for smiling or 
sighing of his former chum and schoolfellow. Only now and then, 
as he thought it over, he wished Lorimer might find ‘ a help meet 
for him,’ and so leam to see life in its most cheerful aspect. 

And meanwhile it is not to be supposed that Lorimer sulked and 
sighed all day long. On the contraiy, his visit was replete with 
pleasure and interest to those who welcomed him ; and, after the 
first few strange hours, that curiously rapid familiarity with new 
objects and conditions of things, which those who have travelled 
much, or had great experience of life, must have been conscious of 
in their own minds,—that acceptance of, and adaptation to, circum¬ 
stances and scenes which, from being vivid and startling, soon 
compose themselves into the every-day colouring of existence,— 
came to him also, with a certain sense of relief and calm. And it 
seemed to him that for years Hertrudo had been doing the honours 
of Glenrossie Castle. Choosing for him a room with a pleasant 
aspect; bending her graceful head over the well-furnished writing- 
table, to see that aU was there that his busy hand could want; and 
cheerily notifying to him the breakfast, dinner, and post houre in 
the house of his friend. 

Almost he smiled ‘ one of his old grim smiles ’ as she called 
them; when, left alone in his bachelor apartment, and, leaning 
back in the easy-ohair with folded arms, and eyes musingly fixed.on 
the old-fashioned cornices, he compared the stutined sensation which 
he had experienced during the first hour of his arrival, with the 
settled freedom of thought, and quiet conviction, that there he was, 
—after years of acquaintance with Gertrude Skifton, and much 
communion with her in afflicting as well as trivial scones,—at length 
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a risttor in her home as a married woman ; the wife of hia old 
fiiend Douglas, who had drawn that excellent prize in lift’s uncertain 
lottery. 

And Gertrude, passing back from her hospitable little cares to 
her husband’s dressing-room, pressed a thankful kiss on his fore¬ 
head as slie said, ‘ I am so glad he is come; I hope he will enjoy 
his visit here. Only think of that good, faithful, pleasant friend, 
being son to that dreadful old Lady Ciochnaben, and brother to that 
sick slug, who thinks of nothing but himself from morning to night! 
I am so glad he is come.’ 

And then she sat down on a low prie-diai, half occupied in 
reading a book, half in watching, with eyes of exceeding love 
and admiration. Old Sir Douglas: though, sooth to say, ho was 
doing nothing more admirable than perusing with very slender 
interest the Edinburgh Gotirant and other daily papers. And, 
n.s she watched him, with enamoured eyes, she thought surely no 
one ever yet so exactly answered the description given in some frag- 
nientaiy lines of Leigh Hunt’s :— 

‘ Ko courtier’s face, although the smile was ready; 

Nor scholar’s, though the look was deep and steady; 

Nor soldier’s, for tho power was moro of mind, 

Too true for violence aud too refined : 

And wheresoe’er his fine frank eyes were thrown, 

He drew the heai-ts ho wished for to his own.’ 

And, so musing, Gertrude decided within hor^lf that she 
certaiidy was one of the most blessed and fortunate of married 
women. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

■WISER THAU THE CHILDREN OF LIOHT. 

\Vhbn feline Alice found another subject for her watchful powers 
had become an inmate at Glcnrossio, she purred more softly, and 
moved more circuitously, and eat more quietly, in window-nooks 
than ever. 

She also made more visits than ever to Ciochnaben; qnd, indeed, 
in nothing did she more resemble the analogous cat, than in her 
swift and sudden'disappearances and apparitions—that mixture ol 
slowness and swiftness peculiar to Grimalkin. 
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Yoxi saw her stealing along in the sunshine by the broad yew 
hedge, and thought her still in tlie garden ; when, lo ! she eluded 
your eye, and was off in a noiseless scamper round the wail, and 
through the gate, and over the hill. If you met her face to face 
(which was the rarest of accidents), your pr(!Scnco seemed to give 
the same signal for flight that it always does to the cat. She might 
be doing no harm whatever; she never was doing any visible harm ; 
only prowling along, with a book, or a tew flowers, or a balf-enten 
peach. But instantly, with a sort of wliisk liko )mssy’s flexile tail, 
the light shawl was thrown together; the book seemeil to close of 
itself; and that, or the half-eaten peach, or the gatlicrcd flowers, 
half vanished under its fringe, gi-aspcd by a little pale-fingered 
hand. If her greeting was not an ab.solutu ‘ mew,’ it was seldom 
a more articulate sound ; and then sbe passed you. 

She never turned to walk with yon. Not once, on those few 
occasions when Gertrude liad thus eucountered her, had such an 
attempt at com])anionship taken ])lace. Siie passed .slowly, and dis- 
a[>pcarcd swiftly. You could not say she ran away,—but soine- 
liow, she was gone. As to the frank audible ‘ Go<kI morning,’ or 
‘ Wliat a sweet evening,’—or .any allusion to rain, fiost, sun.sliine, 
shade, blossom, or fruit, such as generally marks tliis .sort of meet¬ 
ing in familiar haunts, Itctwoen inmates of the same dwelling, 
—her little colourless mouth had never shajicd such syllables to 
any one. 

Gertrude had wasted much gentle pity at first upon her .sister- 
in-law : she had set all down to the Ijabitual loneliness of her 
life. Tlie pity of affectionate natures is oficn wasted thus. 'J'lie 
impulsive cannot comprehend tlie impassive. Warm words and 
tender approaches are expected by tluan to subvert a condition ef 
things as changeless as if the flint-stones of tlie bare sea-beach were 
watered to produce a crop of primroses. 

At fimt, Alice made a visible (though very c.autious) attempt to 
please Lorimer Boyd. It was her habit. No one could tell bow 
the conversation petpetiially fell on topics familiar to him.- No 
one could say how this grave slow-speaking young female had loarucd 
80 rnucli of international law; nor wliere she could have picked up 
her odd particulars of diplomatic tradition—from embassies to Attila 
down to the receptions of Queen Elizabeth; from the go.s.siping in¬ 
ventions of ancient Lord Malmsbury, to the menu of the festival 
dinners given by Lord Castlcmaine in the lost embassy sent by Eng¬ 
land to the Pope. All which topics she handled without much 
sequcDoe or order, but in a natural Innocent way as if Lorimer’s 
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presenee had merely reminded her of them, and roused in her, 
as it were, one of her habitual and favourite trains of thought. 

But Lorimer Boyd was not a man easily flattered or easily taken 
in. In his own way, ho was as much a watcher of those he asso¬ 
ciated with ns Alice herself. It was watch for watch. She was 
Douglas’s half-sister, and he was rather curious to decide what sort 
of a woman the daughter of that icy Ijudy Hess had turned out; he 
vaguely remembered thinking her a most r(!pollent little specimen of 
girlhood, when ho and Douglas were boys; but his judginent of her 
now was more favourable. AMien first Gertrude asked him in one of 
their walks. ‘ AVliat do you think of Alice?’ he answered readily 
tuiough: ‘ Well, she seems a harmless little “ crittur,” with a good 
deal of shrewdness and intelligence.’ 

But, towards the close of the second week of his visit, it happened 
that Sir Douglas and Alice set off foi' a ride logelhcr, and Lorimer 
Boyd, after assisting to adjust the habit of the lady, and haijdiugher 
a little whip as slender and flexible as herself, looked after her in a 
musing manner for a minute or two; then turning to Gortrade, he 
said, ‘ That is a very nice pony of your sister-in-law’s, and would 
take a loTig day easily. I should not be surprised if she rode a 
broom-stick at night.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ laugbeii Gertrude, ‘ and a little while ago you said she was 
a “ harmless creature.” ’ 

‘ Yes. I thought so then. I do not think so now. I think she 
is a creature full of harm. But Douglas does not.’ 

‘ No. Douglas is fond of her, and she is getting less afraid of 
him.' 

‘ Afraid of Douglas ! Miss Ross afraid ! Rely upon it, Gertnide, 
she fears nothing in this world. And 1 much doubt if she feuiw 
anything in the next.’ 

‘ She would bo greatly surprised if .she heard your last remark: 
for she is stricter than strict as to her religious theories.’ 

‘ Theories ?—yes. Our religious theories are for our neighbours; 
the practice is for ourselves.’ 

‘ Well! we will tallt of something pleasanter. You can’t think 
how painful it-was to me to find I could not like Douglas’s sister. 
He has so few relations, and this the only near ouc.. I wish you 
wore his brother; though, 1 believe, even then ho could not love you 
better than he does.’ 

That very evening did Sir Dougins confide to his wife (making 
poor Gertrude feel quite guilty in consequence of her memory of the 
morning’s conversation) that he thought it would be a remarkably 
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happy chance if Lonmer were to fall in love with Alice; that it 
would be a most suitable choice; Alice being extremely sensible and 
fend of grave employments, and no longer a mere girl—which vrovld 
just suit Lorimor. 

He even attempted, in his own nnsophisdcated way, to further this 
dianee, and open the eyes of Boyd to her merits, by saying one day, 
‘ Don’t you think there is something very remarkable in Alice, in 
spite of her quiet ways ? ’ And Lorimer’s answer was, ‘ Yes, indeed 
1 do.’ But, whether grim smile, or grim tone, destroyed the value 
of the verbal acquiescence, it is certain that Sir Douglas felt so much 
irritation at the reply, that he rejoined rather testily, ‘ You have 
lived so much abroad, Lorimer, that I don’t think a quiet Scotch or 
English woman has any chance of pleasing you.’ 

Lorimer did not speak. He was looking at Gertrude, whose 
cheek had flushed suddenly during the brief colloquy. He thought 
of days ^t Naples, when angry insolent Kenneth had spoken of her 
as ‘ one of your quiet girls,’ from whom much evidence of preference 
could not be expected. Ah 1 how unlike the quiet of Douglas’s 
half-sister was the natnre-of his wife, and how strange that the man 
who so ti-uly loved the one could be taken in by the other ! 

Strange as it might be, however, in Mr. Boyd’s opinion. Sir 
Douglas leaned greatly to his half-sister. And the inexplicable 
result of all was, that Alice—aware instinctively that, instead of 
pleasing, she displeased—withdrew as cautiously as she bad advanced. 
She tlien adopted a certain manner of being timid and rather ill- 
used ; ill-used in not being more liked, and more ])etted; but wistful 
and sorrowful, because of course it was her own fault; it could only 
be her own fault that she did not please mn.re ! She would engage 
as formerly in the conversation, and then suddenly grow mute ; give 
out littlo meagre sentences, and cease; as knowing that her talk was 
not wanted, was not welcome. She would answer Gertrude’s call of 
‘Are you coming too, Ailie ? ’ by a doubtful dropping of her work 
or book, and a sort of appeal to Sir Douglas if he happened to be 
present, ‘ Oh! I don’t know; do you think they really want me, or 
that Lady Ross says it out of kindness ? I feel so ds trop —they 
know each other so well, and I don’t know Mr. Boyd at all Oh 1 
no—^let me go with you, 1 will wait till you go—please let me 1 . 

Onoe, indeed, she even ventured to say, after long silence and 
leaning of her head on her hand, with a sort of wondering sigh. 

‘ €an I have offended Mr. Boyd in any way; or is it only that I 
bore him ?’ 

Which speedi so touched honest Sir Douglas that he suddeniv 
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stooped and kissed her on the forehead, saying at the some time, 
‘ My dear Aiiie, how can you be so foolish ? How could you bore 
any one ? I’m sure you are better informed than most women. But 
Lorinier was always rather an odd fellow.’ 

And ‘ Aiiie ’ was quite satisfied with this result of her dejected 
remaj'k; but she only replied humbly, ‘ Do you think so ? But you 
are so good, Douglas; so very good; so good to every one! ’ 

So good to every one, that even to her (poor waif and stray as she 
roust consider herself), even to Iter, some little share of manna must 
fall and bo gathered. That was the tone taken by Aiiie, in 
pursuance of the ‘ tactics ’ of Aiiie. But if gallant and frank Sir 
Douglas could but have seen her in her turret chamber, an hour or 
80 afterwards,—how extremely startled and puzzled would that 
excellent soldier have been ! 

Standing on tiptoe; watching; leaning up against the shutter of 
her high window. Twisting and untwisting, with slow thougl^ rest¬ 
less fingers, the long boa of light-coloured fur which was coiled round 
her neck, to protect her throat from the evening air ; her eyes half- 
closed, as short-sighted persons habitually close them to assist their 
vision—giving out a sort of trembling glitter; her brows set in a 
hard frown, and her lips in a compressed smile ; the union of which 
contradictory expressions makes up the ‘ demoniac ’ pattern, followed 
in Mephistophiles, and such-like representations. 

If he could have seen her ! 

And all because Clochnaben’s brother would not like her, and she 
know, from old Lady Clochnabcu, tliat he had liked her sister-in- 
law ! And she wondered now,—as unconscious Gertrude advanced 
with her companion up the steep terraces to the oaken doors,—^how 
all would turn out, and whether they were talking of her, or of old 
times, or what. 

As she watched, they stopped; a short distance from the entrance. 
Gertrude had been smiling; now she looked suddenly grave; more 
than grave; her face wore a look of painful pity; Ijoriraer was 
telling her something that moved her greatly. What could it bo ? 
Presently he struck with his cane at the lower branch of one of two 
stunted old fir-trees, whose picturesque appearance saved them from 
being uprooted and carted away for firewood. 

Then, all of a sudden, it flashed upon Alice Boss what Lorimer 
was narrating! He was telling the memorable story of the hanging 
of the two dogs, which preceded the sending of Douglas to Eton, 
where he and Douglas first became friends. No doubt abusing her 
mother, and making out a fine story of ill-usage and cruelty to the 

!• 
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boys, long ago. And, though Alice had not loved her mother (being 
indeed herself too much of that mother’s nature), she resented the 
supposed abuse. She would have liked to have thrown a sharp stone 
at the speaker.: to have shot a jjoisonod arrow at him : but be and 
Gertrude passed on, under the archway; and the fierce illumination 
of Alice’s cat-like eyes subsided as she turned away from the 
window, and prepared to smooth her hair and dress in soft and white 
muslin, and go into dinner with a noiseless velvety step, leaning 
humbly on her brother’s arm. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

, GODLY FOLK, AND BELIGIO08 FOLK. 

• Is it not most unnatural that you should prefer staying on, as you 
are doing, at Glenrossie,-—instead of being, as you ought to bo, at 
Clochnal^n, Lorimer ? ’ 

‘ Well,no mother; it may be wrong, but it is not unnatural.’ 

‘ Don’t smile at me in that way, sir; I hate it! You know we’re 
all here in confusion and torment. That shameless sinner from 
Torrieburn, and ■ her husband, and the drunken old miller her 
lather, have all been up here,—actually up at tho O.istle, expecting 
to see my face, and storming loud enough to be heard round the 
hall, and up the turrets.’ 

‘ And did you see them ? ’ 

‘ I ? 7 see that low-bred sinner with two names ? Lorimer, 
you disgust me.’ 

‘Eeally, mother, the inscription of Maggie Eoss’s sins on my 
memory-’ 

‘ Don’t call her Maggie Boss, if you’ve any sense left of pro¬ 
priety !' 

‘Well, of Maggie Heaton’s sins,—on my memory, is mossed 
over by Time, like an old tombstone.’ 

‘Then you read Scripture to little purpose, “The worm that 
dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched,”^—^that’s Scripture 
dictum! ’ 

‘ So is, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
wool,” mother.’ 

‘ Lorimer, you would try the patience of a saint.’ 
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‘ Saints never have any patience—not, at least, with their neigh¬ 
bours and fellow-creatures • only with their martyrdoms.’ 

‘ Will you be serious? or will you tell me at once you don’t 
choose to assist me when I send for you, and so take yourself off 
again to Gleurossie? ’ 

‘ I will be serious, mother, quite serious; but we think so dif¬ 
ferently on these topics. Maggie Eoss—or Maggie Heaton—was, 
I believe, a girl of sixteen when Kenneth Boss chose to tempt and 
ruin her. 1 consider her, therefore, more sinned against, than 
sinning. She is now a woman of middle age, remarried, and to a 
clergyman-’ 

‘ Clergyman, indeed! the boy’s tutor! ’ 

‘ Ke-married to a gentleman who was her boy’s tutor. And, 
apparently, with no fault towards her present husband, except her 
vulgarity, which she cannot help, and which must have been just as 
evident (though her beauty may have excused it) when ho fust temk 
her to wife. They are your neighbours, and connexions of Douglas; 
and I should have thought that Christian charity-’ 

‘ Lorimer, don’t exasperate me by talking of Christian clmrity ! 
Leave Christian charity to tlie cooks that sell and give away the 
dripping that don’t belong to them. Don’t preach such abominable 
nonsense about charity to a woman who’s as fat as a jwrpoiso, and as 
bold as brass ; with her hair all blowzy, and a tongue like the clack 
of a mill-wheel 1 Such a woman to dare to come here to Cloch- 
naben! Here,—where her very existence was never acknow¬ 
ledged. 

‘ Bless me, poor annulled and ignored Maggie! But now, my 
dear mother, what has she been hero about? and how has she at Lost 
compelled you, by some riot you have not explained to me, to give 
lier a hearing, and—though late in life,—at last to acknowledge her 
existence ? ’ 

‘ I gave her no he.aring, I tell you ; except that my ears were 
dinned and deafened by her brawling below. And I refused to see 
the miller, or her husband the tutor.’ 

‘ Then you did a very uncourteous thing. What did they come 
here about ? ’ 

*“ They came here brawling and complaining, and saying they 
had made the discovery (discovery, forsooth!) that the plugged 
cart-wheel that was blown up under Heaton’s ridiculous ornamented 
window was part of a cart left on my factor’s ground, and that 
he must have had somotliing to do with it; and that they jnsi.stcd 
on seeing me, and having an inquiry into the whole matter.’ 

t 2 
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‘ Well, tliat seems simple enough; and the agreeing to it ought 
to have satisfied them, and sent them away.’ 

‘ Agreeing to it 1 I do think, of all the provoking sons that ever 
were bom, you are the worst. Agreeing to itl I just sent the 
factor himself, honest man, to speak with them, and give them 
their answer.’ 

‘ And he exculpated himself, of course, and denied it?’ 

‘ Exculpate !—exculpate to that brazen sinner ! He told tliem 
to go about their business, and not come flyting among respectable 
people. He called Maggie’s father a drunken carle, and Maggie 
lieiself some name or other—^a forswearing jade, I think it was— 
and said something about her not being married, and the conduct 

of the people at the Mill-’ 

‘ Ob, mother! ’ 

‘ You may say “ Oh, mother! ” but I’ll tell you what it is, 
Lorimtr, if you can’t take reasonable part with your own people, 
and choose to leave your mother’s house to be invaded and in¬ 
sulted, I’m no mother of youis; and the sooner you get back to 
Italy, or elsewhere, the better I shall bo pleased.’ 

There was gloom and a sort of sorrowful contempt in Lorimer 
Boyd’s eyes, as he raised them to his mother’s face; who, toll 
and gaunt, had stood up in the angry excitement of the last sen¬ 
tence. ‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘ you desired mo just now, to be serious. 
Will you be serious, and tell me clearly vihat these people have 
done, and what you want jac to do ? ’ 

‘ I want you to prevent my being subjected to such insolence.’ 

‘ How can I prevent it ? In my opinion, you should have received, 
at all events, Mr. Savile Heaton, courteously; assmed him that 
the strictest inquiry should bo made into the outrage of which he 
justly complains, even though you felt convinced no one employed 
by you on this estate could have had mt or part in such an atrocious 
act; and so dismissed him. I think it was an insult to send to him 
the very person of whom he came to complain.’ 

‘ Then you think precisely the contrary of what I do. I sent the 
factor to deny it, and there’s an end. I’m not going to interfere 
with any inquiry, or anything at all of the sort. They’ve made 
their beds, and now they may lie in them,—that’s my dictum.’ ‘ 
‘What bed?’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what, Lorimer: though Clochnaben’s a poor creature 
and a sickly goose, he’s a better son to me than you are, with all 
your brains and your book-writing. You know well enough what I 
mean. I mean Uiat they’ve chosen—with their new-fengled notions 
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of singing, and glass windows, and indecent consecration of bits of 
ground where parishioners lay in their proper graves before ever Mr, 
Heaton was thought of—to set the whole neighbourhood against 
them. The place is in a perfect uproar with his ways; and I’m 
sure I don’t wonder at plugged cart-wheels, or anything else, with 
that Jezebel living at Torrieburn, and he preaching fancy sermouH 
wide of the doctrine, and burying folk as if they were Bomau 
papists.’ 

‘ Ho you seriously think that, because a man preaches as an 
Episcopalian,—and endeavours to get a bit of unused burial-ground 
consecr^ed for the reception of the dead bodies whose occupying 
souls, in this life, were of his own persuasion, — it is therefore 
feir, right, and not to bo wondered at, that an attempt should be 
made to blow up his house, injure his property, and, for aught the 
criminal can tell, destroy lives ? ’ 

‘ I desire you’ll not call my factor a criminal.’ . 

‘ Then you think it vm your factor! Mother, it is with grief and 
shame I leave yon ; and I shall go straight to Torrieburn, and talk 
this over with Savile Heaton.’ 

‘ I don't believe it was my factor; but I don’t choose you to 
take part with these people; and I hope the vengeance of Heaven 
will fall down upon them for their conduct.’ 

' Good God ! ’ 

‘ Ay, “ Good God ! ” and He wouldn’t be good if there weren’t 
punishment for the bad; that’s my dictum.’ 

Lorimer rose. 

‘ Before I go,’ said he, with gloomy gravity, ‘ I will once more 
put the question I ought simply to have asked at once, instead of 
jesting on these subjects—What do you want done ; and why did 
you send for me i ’ 

‘ I want to—to sweep these people away,’ answered Lady Cloch- 
naben, fiercely. ‘ I want you to desire your friend Sir Douglas to 
get Air. Heaton removed to some other neighbourhood. He can do 
it if he chooses. He has plenty of interest; let Mr. Heaton have 
another living.’ 

‘ My dear mother! Do you consider that Torrieburn is Mrs. 
Heaton’s home ? Do you suppo.se she would consent ? ’ 

‘ Who asks her consent ? You really are too young to be, 
rocked in a cradle, Lorimer. Let Mr. Heaton find her a 
home j where he goes, she can go. That young ne’er-do-weel, 
Kenneth, is of age; indeed, he must now bo two-and-twenty, 
or more. How is he to bring a wife (if ever he does any- 
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thing so decent as take one) to live with that red-haired flaunting 

Jezebcd ? ’ , • r . 

‘ Ah, mother; cease the abuse of that poor soul! It pains me 
always, that barking of one woman’s mouth against another i and 
it pains me doubly, trebly, when I hear it from my mother’s lips.’ 

He paused, and added hurriedly—‘ Douglas took his wife—took 
Gertnide—to call at Torriebum.’ 

‘ Then he ought to bo ashamed of himself. And she ought to be 
ashamed to hold up her head among honest women ! ’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘ Lady Ross. I, for one, have little desire to see her, if she keeps 
such company.’ 

A short scornful laugh, followed by a sigh from the very depth 
of his discontented heart, was all Lorimer’s rejily. 

Between him and that gaunt fierce mother rose the soft blushing 
visiou (If Gertrude. Gertrude, shy, passionate, pitiful, womanly,— 
Gertrude, fond and loving. If ever she had sons, could there come 
a day when her son would feel as he did now ? 

Oh ! motliers, and wives, and sisters, and daughters,—never let 
a man, connected with you by the nearest and dearest links that 
God can establish between His creatures, compare you with other 
women, and find you so wanting in all women’s best attributes, 
that his heart aches at the result of his comparison ! 

While Lorimer Boyd, lost in painful thought, slowly reached 
his hat and prepared to depart, tho door of the dark oaken room 
where they sat suddenly opened, and Alice Ross appeared in the 
light on the threshold. She was agiiated,—obviously agitated; and 
Lorimer, who was accustomed to all her artificial ways, looked at her 
now with stanlod curiosity. 

■ What is the matter ? ’ said Lady Cloehnaben, sharply ; showing 
that to hor, also, Alice’s manner appeared to betoken something 
unusual, as she stood, pale and panting, in hor grey riding-habit. 

‘ We want help. Douglas is in the glen with a man—a man 
who has fainted ; quite a young man ; he began telling us- the cir¬ 
cumstances, but he fainted away. He has escaped from confinement 
in some Roman Catholic allege, where the priests held him for 
punishment And he was making his way south; but he has 
taken so little nourishment that be could not get on.’ 

‘ There 1 ’ said Lady Cloehnaben, triumphantly, ‘ that comes of 
your teachers and preachers like Mr. Heaton. Send down some of 
my people to the glen ; and you, Lorimer, come with me. Will 
you take anything, Alice ? ’ 
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No. Alice did not want anything for borself: but would it not 
be better to take some refreshment or stimulant to the man in the 
glen ? He might be dying. He seemed very ill. She spoke with 
her usual drawl, but her eyes gleamed. 

To the glen the whole party proceeded : and there, somewhat re¬ 
covered from his fainting fit, and leaning exhausted against the bole 
of a tree, they found the stranger, attended by Sir Douglas. Alice’s 
sure-footed pony was placed at his service, Alice herself mounting 
Sir Douglas’s horse; and the rest of the group returned slowly, 
keeping company with the riders. 

Arrived at Clochnaben, the young man, so opportunely assisted, 
entered into full explanation of his unfortunate position. A convert 
from the Eoman Catholic faith, he had intended entering orders, if 
possible, in England; but, on returning to the college where he had 
liecn educated, he was detained, threatened, cajoled, and agiuii 
menaced. He was finally put into durance, where he had rentoined 
six weeks, daily visited by the priests, and urged to rotum to the 
real fold. Escaping, during a wild stormy night, by the romantic 
expedient of catching hold of a branch that swung post the window 
of the chapel where he had been permitted to attend a midnight 
mass, he descended to the glen, by following tlio course of the 
rocky river which divided the lands of Clochnaben from the secluded 
spot where the obnoxious seminary was situated, and which indeed 
was little more than a substantial farm-house and outbuildings, 
to which a chapel and surrounding stone walls had been at¬ 
tached. 

Six weeks of a diet approaching starvation ; in confined air ; 
tormented by exhortations and watching, and forbidden ever to re¬ 
cline even for an hour’s rest, had so reduced him, that he was un¬ 
able at length to do more than crawl into what appeared to him the 
vicinity of fellow-creatures. He described very graphically the 
dreadful mixture of hope and fear with which he beheld, high above 
and beyond him, the grey towers with scattered lights, standing up 
in the night, while he lay helpless on the earth ; and the sensations 
produced in his mind by the slow approach of the sound of horses’ 
feet leisurely coming onwards, till the reinsuring sight of the grey 
habit of Alice, and the stately form of Sir Douglas, emerged into 
view from the woods. He desired only a day or two’s hospitality 
till he could communicate with friends in Shropshire, who would 
arrange for his return to them ; and in a very gentlemanlike and 
natural manner he thanked the persons round him earnestly for his 
rescue. 
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‘ I think,’ said he, ‘ if I had not fallen in with Christian friends 
just when 1 did, I was in such a state of exhaustion that I should 
have succumbed to it, and you would have had to conjecture respect¬ 
ing the stray corpse of an apparently starved man, instep of 
assisting a living one.’ 

He smiled faintly as he spoke; and his countenance, meagre as 
it was with suffering, was fai‘ from unpleasing. Large dark intel¬ 
ligent eyes, looking larger from tlie extreme hollowness of his 
cheeks, and a costume rather in tlie style that is termed ‘ shabby 
genteel,’ pi-epossossed the female portion of the group in his favour; 
and gaunt Lady Cloehnaben condescended, after a pause, to eom- 
mand ‘ the red room ’ to be got ready for him ; observing, with very 
obvious truth, that Glenrossio was a good way off, and as the young 
man was then in the very grounds of Cloehnaben, he might just ns 
well remain there. 

Alice, Lady Cloehnaben also invited to stay the night, by way of 
company for the stranger. Sir Douglas rode home, with the story 
of their morning’s adventure to interest Gertrude; and Lorimer 
executed his intention of seeking the inmates of Toniebum, and 
hearing their reasons for supposing the Cloehnaben people had any¬ 
thing to do with the dangerous act of malice directed against the 
safety and comfort of Mr. Savile Heaton. 

The ‘red-haired Jezebel,’ whose warm golden locks were still as 
blowzy as during her morning visit to the irate dowager, and her 
ample bust still heaving with hysterical remainder of past sobs, was 
gi-eatly touched by the courtesy and kindness of Lorimer Boyd’s 
manner, and the interest and sympathy he showed, in the unwar¬ 
rantable attack made upon them. But, if she could have torn gaunt 
Lady Cloehnaben to piec^ with her wild white arms, she certainly 
would not have shown much mercy; and the extraordinary vehe¬ 
mence with which she kept striking her own knees, in anvil fashion, 
with her weU-shoped hands doubled as if for boxing, half amused 
and half iriitated Lorimer while talking to her. So did the remarks 
she did not scruple to make on his mother; seeming entirely to 
forget the relationship, and, with a confused reference to her narrow 
stock of books and their subjects, calling that lofty dowager ‘ Auld 
Jiuk the Gisut-Ejller,’ and the 

.. Bogle-bo o’ Billy Myro, 

’ Wna kills the bairns a'. 

But a yet greater disturbance of Maggie’s peace (if Maggie ever 
knew the word peace) was to come. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE STEANGBB PBBACHES A SBBMOH. 

By the wide hearth in the reception-room of Clochnnben Castle— 
where a fire of pinewood and coal had been kindled to baffle tlie 
chill summer evening,—and where heavy woollen curtains of tartan 
were drawn across the deep narrow embrasures of the old-fashioned 
windows sunk in the stone walls,—sat, greatly comforted and much 
at his ease, in spite of the stiffness of shape of his high-backed chair, 
the hero of that adventure in the glen. Opposite to him, in two 
similarly liigh-backed chairs, sat Alice Ross and Lady Clochnaben. 

The words ‘ lounge ’ and ‘ recline ’ were not in her ladyship's 
vocabulary, any more than the tabooed woi-ds ‘fond’ and ‘ give : ’ 
and if, in the privacy of her lone tuiTct-chambor at Glcnrossle, Alice 
relapsed into cushions and softness, at all events in the Dowager’s 
presence she preserved that attitude which alone was considered 
decent or fit for a well-bred female. 

She sat, then, bolt upright; her little pale hands folded in her 
lap, looking furtively at the stranger. Furtively, and askance. 

And Lady Clochnaben also looked at him: not at all furtively, 
but, on the conti-ary, with a scrutinizing and contemplative stare; 
as if, having warm^ and fed him, she was now merely exercising a 
natural light of inspection of tlie stray creature found on her lands. 

If the young man was conscious of the double examination, he did 
not show it. His great luminous eyes were fixed abstractedly on 
the fire, wide and unwinking, as if they drank in the light. A 
somewhat hectic colour had succeeded his paleness and exhaustion, 
making his eyes seem still brighter and the cheek-bones more 
prominent. The mouth of that strange meagre face was its only 
defective feature. It was at once hard and sensual—hard, in spite 
of tlie full contour of the lips, and the submissive smile with which 
he answered all the questions his grim hostess was pleased to put to 
Kim. A Portuguese sort of mouth ; something apish, in the form 
and expression of the jaw. 

With respect to her questionings. Lady Clochnaben ‘ ne le gina 
pat.’ She asked whatever it came into her head to ask—his age, 
his parentage, his name, his tastes and occupations, his means of 
living, his chances of aid from relations or friends, his hopes for the 
future, his adventures in the past. And, though all tliese questiona 
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were answered with the smoothest readiness, it was astonishing how 
very vague and incomplete, after all, was the impression left on the 
hearer's mind. 

Beyond the fact that his name was James Frcre, his family 
belonging to Shropshire, and his strongest desire on earth to become 
a missionary preacher, and do good in his generation—‘ yea, even 
by the extremest sacrifice,’—Lady Clochnaben could not say she had 
learnt onythmg which had not been told, without questioning, when 
he was recovering from his fainting fit in the glen that morning. 

After a while she inquired whether ho was a rapid accountant. 
Yes; he believed he was very quick at fig-ures. Could he draw ? Yes, 
he could draw in a poor way: he bad not studied : he hod amuso<l 
himself with pen-and-ink etching now and then, and architccturnl 
sketches. Willing to utilize these gifts, the gaunt old lady inform<'d 
him she desired to build an addition to the Castle towards the brow 
of the pjecipitous rock on which it was erected, and ‘ would be glad 
of any suggestion on paper ’ he could give as to the building, and 
any approximate calculation of expense: at the same time open¬ 
ing a blotting-book, and putting that, and pens and ink, ready 
for him. 

Mr. James Prere did not refuse; he rose from his high-backed 
chair, and courteously advanced to the table, Alice had taken her 
work. As he passed her he slightly paused. ‘ What ctirious work.’ 
he said: ‘ what is it ? What a beautiful glossy material! ’ 

‘ I am making nets of chenille—it is very soft,’ said pusf?y-ciit 
Alice: and she hold one of the hanks up for examination. For 
an instant he touched it with his long attenuated fingers; and her 
eyes followed them. She drew Lady Clochnabeu’s attention, in a 
low undertone, to a remarkable scar ou the back of his hand, as he 
sat down to his architectural task. 

‘ You have been badly hurt some time,’ said the grim hoste&s, 
pointing to the scar with little ceremony. 

Mr. James Frere paused for a momont in his etching, glanced at 
kis hand, and said quietly, ‘ Yes ; it was a knife.’ 

But he volunteered no further information. 

It was a knife. Was it a penance, or an attack, or what? Alice 
felt curious. She mused as she twisted the soft chenille; and, so 
musing, and seeing from under the narrowed lids of her eyes that 
Lady Clochnaben was also considering; and not looking her way, 
but sternly contemplating her own foot as it rested on fihe edge of 
the fender, she ventured a foitive examination once more of the 
hand and its owner. 
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Bat, just as her cautious glance had travelled from the hand to 
the downcast brow of the sketcte, he suddenly lifted his head ; and 
turning his broad, bright, intelligent gaze full on her face, met the 
eyes that were stealthily creeping towards him, as if he had flashed 
a Intern on her pale features and sandy hair! Alice was not em¬ 
barrassed. She never was embarrassed. Many a girl in her place 
would have blushed and laughed; or blushed without laughing. 
Alice merely smiled; a little grave odd smile, a sort of admission, 
—‘ Well, I was looking at you: and what of that ? ’ 

The j'oung stranger smiled also : and whereas, a very few minutes 
before, Alice had been reflecting that ho would make a good study 
for a picture of John the Baptist in the wilderness ; it suddenly 
seemed to her that it was rather an insolent smile ; from a counte¬ 
nance anything but religious or ascetic, but, to her taste, extremely 
handsome. 

And, as both smiles died away, Alice resumed her enutiot^ de- 
murcncss in the high-backed chair; and the hard-set lines round 
Mr. Frere’s mouth seemed to deepen in instensity, as he once more 
bent over the writing table. 

The silence which followed was broken by Lady Clochnaben. 

‘ Mr. Frere,’ she said, ‘ did j'ou ever preach ? ’ 

This time the readiness of answer seemed in abeyance for a few 
seconds. Then, in a low steady voice, he replied,' Never; I never 
ventured. ’ 

‘ Could you preach ? ’ 

‘ Of course, 1 suppose that I could; the grace of God assisting.’ 

‘ As to the grace of God, it’s “ help yourself, and heaven will 
help you,”—that’s my dictum. Some can preach, and some can’t, 
—who may be very good men for all that. But I want a man who 

can preach. I have been thinking-’ and here the dowager 

frowned yet more sternly at the foot planted on the fender,—‘ I have, 
I say, been thinking, that you might be of great use in this dis¬ 
tracted place; and, if you’ve any spirit, you might just drive out 
those that never should have been here at all. And I’ll tell you 
what it is, young sir: if I thought that you’d undertake it, you’re 
welcome to stay here, up at the Castle, as long as ever it suits ye to 
reniain, until that desirable consummation should come about.’ 

This somewhat discursive and involved reasoning being further 
explained by the Dowager Clochnaben, it became clear to her atten¬ 
tive guest that what was expected of him was, so to bewitch the 
small world to which she would introduce him, that he should oust 
Mr. Savile Heatoii from the hearts and ears of his already dwin- 
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rfting congregation, and ‘ put him to silence ’ bjr the verj simple 
process of leaving him without listeners in the parish. 

And, in the meanwhile, the meagre and persecuted hero of the 
glen was to live at the Castle * as long as it suited him; ’ unre¬ 
claimed by his Shropshire Mends. 

The hand that had that conspicuous scar on it, idly clasped and 
unclasped the paper-knife on the table, and balanced it lightly, 
while the stranger listened to these proposals. 

‘ I will exert what poor gifts I may have, next Sabbath, if your 
ladyship pleases. lu no church, but on the brow of this rocky hill, 
where 1 have met with such signal deliverance ; and at no set time 
of others’ preaching,—^for that would be an unseemly, and, as I am 
at present situated, probably an unsuccessful, rivalry. But just m 
the interval,—when a discourse might be listened to without offence, 
—if your ladyship could give such notice as seems good to you, and 
likel/to serve the end you have in view, I would do my best for the 
glory of my Heavenly Master, and leave the result to His mercy.’ 

So it was settled that Mr. Frere should preach; and the notice 
the grim woman gave—heightened with every detail of romance 
respecting the religious persecution to which he had been subjected 
by ‘ Satan and his priests,’ and favoured by the ever ready curiosity 
of the congregations to hear ‘ a skroed o’ the doctrine ’ from new 
lips—brought together as large a crowd as the three neighbourhoods 
of Gleurossie, Torrieburn, and Clochnabon, could furnish. 

Nor was the success of the stranger doubtful. A voice more power¬ 
ful and yet musical—more practised in its ready inflections, its tones 
of warning, of tenderness, of deprecation—never addressed a group 
of fellow-men. 

As to the matter of his discourse—^it was strange, ingenious, and 
occasionally marred by what the more educated portion of his hearers 
might think bad taste. ' Yet even that seemed a calculation, and 
intended to rouse attention among his poorer auditory. And he was 
right; images and illustratioiiB which to the cultivated seemed 
absurd, to the uncultivated are often merely striking. It is astonish¬ 
ing how little apparent to such minds is that which wo term ‘ the 
grotesque.’ 

There had been an expectation that he would dwell on his per¬ 
sonal history and sufferings, and reveal the dark ‘ secrets of the 
prison-house ’ whence he b^ escaped. But no such egotistical pre- 
xaoe ushered in bis theme. 

After a brief fervent allusion of thankfulness for the rescue which 
had made his opportunity of addressing them, he passed to bis text. 
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which had do coDnecting link with such matters. It was, ‘Could 
ye not watch with me one hour? ’ And nothing could be more pa¬ 
thetic or impressive than his appeal to ‘ the hearts that fall asleep,’ 
to wake, bestir themselves, and devote their energies in good time to 
God; nothing more appalling than the picture he drew of ‘ the 
time to come,’ when it should be ‘ too late ’ for energy; ‘ too late ’ 
for repentance; when the sluggish heart might ‘ sleep on and take 
its rest,’—God and good angels departing from it for ever'! 

The divergence from his actual argument was in the occasion he 
took, to lay stress on the scene in which this text of warning had 
first been given. In the garden —the garden where Christ habitu¬ 
ally walked with His disciples; and from thence he lectured 
discursively and vehemently in favour of open-air mcetings^nd hill- 
preachings, and against all ‘ inclosed and decorated places,’ and 
‘ idolatrous temples and such like,’—as sinful and oft'ensive. He said, 
Christ who had taught in the Temple, was yet remembered best by 
the ‘ Seraion on the Mount,’ and the ‘ Agony in the Garden,’ that 
He had preached ‘ on, the pathless shore, and on the rolling waves 
of the ever-restless sea, and in tlie sandy and unproductive desert, 
where the very bread and fishes that whore to sustain life in His 
hearers had to bo miraculously multiplied—so far away were they 
from human habitation and the help of man’s work.’ Yea,’ he said, 
‘ the very law of God Himself was given to Moses on tho bare 
mountain—“ and out of a bush—out of a bush—He spake in His 
thunders! ” ’ 

And so, argued the strange preacher, the gardens, and the wilds, 
and the bushes, and the hills, and the great grey old olive-trees, and 
the ^palms whose gathered branches were scattered under Christ’s 
feet, were dearer to God than any work or carving of man’s hand, 
and more acceptable than all the jminted pliiythings of his skill. 
And the use of such decorated and covered places as were now the 
sinful fashion, was calculated to corrupt tho spiritual meaning of 
adoration j to teach men to pray only when they could do so softly 
and conveniently ; to encourage mincing women in rieh clothing to 
attend merely when it was not too cold, or too wet, or too windy, in 
their opinion, for indolent homage to their Maker. 

And then suddenly, as it were, carried away by his subject, he 
burst forth in a sort of rapture about ‘ prayers and burials at sea ; ’ 
and souls accepted ‘ even on the blood-stained herbage of the battle 
field; ’ and fi om the graphic image of sailors in an open boat at 
midnight, drifting away from tho burning ship without food or com¬ 
pass, ‘ relying on the Lord,’ he passed to the historic tradition of 
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the night- service rend by one army while the other was carousing, 
and the victory that followed. Winding up all with a word-picture 
as vivid as ever was painted, of a dying soldier left by unconscious 
comrades among a scattered heap of the moon-lighted dain, and say¬ 
ing his final prayer to God alone and unattended; ‘ needing no 
temple but the starry vault of heaven opened to his upturned eyes ; ’ 
and after the great din of war and the thrill of the trumpet, hearing 
no music but the wind soughing through the darkened trees—‘ that 
plaintive monotone in the great hymn of life which for over, and till 
this world shall shrivel like a scroll, goeth up from all things created 
to the Creator of all.’ 

And with this image, and those words, the musical and resound¬ 
ing voic% died down into silence, and there was a slow dispersion of 
the crowd: young men and maidens, old men and crones, going 
dreamily away ; children looking timidly about, as though Moses 
lived in those surrounding tufts of broom and heather; men in folded 
plaids and Hieland bonnets, pranouncing it a ‘ varry grand discoorse,’ 
and Lady Clochnaben, with a grim triumphant smile, standing still 
by the preacher’s side; but not looking at him—looking rather 
towards her son Lorimer, who had passed his arm through that of 
Sir Dougins preparatory to departure—and to the sinner of Torrio- 
bum, who had not only dared to listen to a religious ‘ discourse,’ but 
was now actually giving her opinion on it, in that loud jaunty man¬ 
ner which she adopted to show her independence. 

And Maggie's opinion was, that there were ‘ow’rmuckle words 
for folk to follow,’ and that Mr. Frero was, to her thinking, ‘ like 
the pail o’ milk gotten frae Leddy Grace, ane o’ the black kye; 
that just aye frotbit, and brimmit ow’r. And sac, my mon, diima 
ye be dooncast, for your Sabbath discoorsos are no that wcaryfu’, 
though whiles tijey mak’ me a bit sleepy ; ’ and she laid her large 
comely hand on Savile Heaton’s shoulder as she spoke. 

And in token of consciousness of the light burden thus imposed, 
Mr. Heaton put his own hand over Maggie’s—not indeed ns return¬ 
ing the ill-timed caress, but rather os a hand is laid on the head of 
a favourite dog, to keep it still while the owner is conversing with 
friends; and he then addressed himself to Mr. Boyd. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

KITH-AND-JCISr 1.0 VK. 

‘ I CANKOT help thinking it improbable/ said Mr. Heaton diffidently, 
—while still suppressing Maggie’s hand—‘ tliat this is Mr. Erere’s 
first preaching, lie has much eloquence—and—and much courage.’ 

‘ I entirely agree with you, Mr, Heaton; ’ answered Lorimer, ‘ it 
is even imposmhle, in my opinion. The man is a very practised 
speaker; and I am tolerably sure that I have heard him before, 
years ago,—somewhere abroad, though I cannot clearly call to mind 
where and when. I think he must be an Irishman. The stylo be 
has adopted, and lus whole appearance, favour that suppoai{.ion. I 
never heard a voice that ran up and down the gamut in that way, 
that was not Irish, nor ever heard the same fluency in men of any 
other nation.’ 

‘ You must be mistaken, Mr. Boyd,’ said the voice of Alice Ross. 

‘ Ho told us himself that ho was of a Shropshire family, and he is 
too young to bnvo j)i-cachod anywhere years ago, for he has not yet 
attained to his twenty-fifth birthday.’ 

The deliberate drawl with which Miss Ross always spoke, was 
not quickened by any emotion in this little defence. On the con¬ 
trary, there was something peculiaily slow and tight in her utterance 
of these sentences, as though she were strangling Lorimer’s opinion 
in its cradle. But sharp gleams of indignation came from her eyes, 
like the electric sparks from Grimalkin’s fur; brilliant and equally 
evanescent. 

‘Is Sister Ailie charmed with the new preacher?’ said Sir 
Douglas, smiling. ‘ He is just the sort of man to hit a lady’s fancy. 
But, indeed,’ added he, earnestly, ‘ I do wrong to utter a light word 
on the subject. He is a very remarkable young man, ver^ remark¬ 
able ; and I cannot doubt but that his best hopes will bo fulfilled, 
and that he will, indeed, be most useful in his generation I Snfier- 
ing is a good school. Ho one can look at him and not see that he 
has suffered much. I long to do him a kindness, if it were at all 
in my power. I hope to see much of him. It is not often one 
meets with such a man. As to Lorimer’s idea of having seen hin^ 
before, fancies of that sort come to us all; and about his age, witn 
those beardless men it is very difficult to calculate; they constantly 
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look either xetj nmch •younger or rery much older than they are. 
Take my arm, Ailie; yon seem tired.’ 

And, while Savile Heaton and Lorimer walked on in front, talking 
eagerly together, Alice and stately Sir Douglas followed: sitting 
down now and then on the banks of heather, that Alice’s fatigue 
might not be increased. Besting in the open air; far sweeter rest than 
ever is found on silken couch or cushioned fawteuil; the small 
streamlet bubbling and trickling down the hill, laughing its silver 
laugh amid the stones ; and that, and the ‘ sough ’ amid the incense- 
breathing pines, making indeed a sweet chord in that hymn,— 
which Mr. James Frere had impressed most deeply on Miss Boss’s 
memory. . 

And it was during this walk with her half-brother, that Alice 
held with him a remarkable conversation—one that he could not 
forget; one which in after times the curl of a fern leaf, or the notes 
of the jthrush’s song, or the sight of a harebell among long dry 
grass,—in short, the most trivial accidental things—would bring 
back to him as if her words were but just spoken, and her pale 
irregular piofilo were still between him and the evening sky. 

For it was not often that Alice and Sir Douglas held long 
tke-h~tite colloquies. He was a busy landlord; an attached hus¬ 
band ; a companionable friend to his male associates; a tolerably 
studious reader, though no bookworm. He had neither the time, 
—nor, if truth is to be spoken, the thought,—^to bestow on her. 

And ‘ Ailie ’ knew it. She knew she was the last and the least 
of his thoughts, kindly as he was; and therefore she made the ^ost 
of her rare opportunities when she got them. 

I wonder if women who are ‘ first objects ’ in some large and 
happy home circle,—or even ‘ first objects' to the objects tliey them¬ 
selves love,—ever ruminate over the condition of one who is nobody’s 
first object. How lone in the midst of company such a one must 
feel I MTbat silence must lie under all their talking and laughing! 
What strange dbmption from the linked chain that holds all Ae 
rest together ! What exile, though ever present! What starvation 
of soul, in the midst of all those great shares of love meted out 
around her! 

Ailie was not social by nature; nor loving; nor yearning for 
love: but she was conscious of loneliness, and resented the pain. 

With a skill of which she only had the mastery, she led, little by 
little, back to that implication of being ‘ charmed ’ by James Frere, 
which her half-brother had lightly passed over fearing to wound 
jven by that gentle jest 
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You could never know how Ailie managed this sort of thing. She 
had some private Ariadne’s clue, by means of which, if she wished 
to escape from discussion of a subject, pursue it as you would, she 
was out through the labyrinth where you remained, and free in space. 

If, on the other hand, you desired to avoid touching some topic 
of risk and discomfort, it was in vain you retreated from it. Through 
the intricate passages of thought, into your very heart of hearts 
came Ailie and her clue, and sat down victor over your intended 
privacy. How she crept back, softly and soundlessly, along the 
parapet, and up the roof, and in at the window of Sir Douglas’s 
thoughts, and recommenced a little discussion and defence, respecting 
the possibility of her being ‘ charmed ’ by one ‘ so much a stranger ’ 
as Mr. James Froro, the warm-hearted soldier could not have told; 
but he rcmemliered for ever the singular wind-un of AUie’s denials 
of such a possibility 

‘ Not only,’ she said, ■“ I do not think that I should be* easily 
charmed by a stranger (and after all, lone as my life has been, I have, 
of course, had my opportunities, and can tost myself in that) ; but I 
am just incapable of conceiving those romantic loves and nonsenses 
that I read of in books, and hear of; and they just go by like a false 
dream ! It well may be because I have been so lonely, but to my 
thinking there- can be no love, no tie, like love and tie of kith and kin. 

‘Do you not think’—and here she turned slowly round, and 
looked up wistfully in her half-brother’s face—‘ do you not think that, 
where there is to the making of us the very sanie flesh and blood 
and spirit, the tie most be stronger for love ? stronger than mere 
fancy, or even approval, or attachment, that way that the books put 
it ? For love may change (and we read thxit too), and it may prove 
false (and there’s many an old ballad to that), and it is a jealous 
restless thing, by what I can make out (and I declare I often think 
of it when I try to please Lady Koss, and try to imagine if 1 should 
object even to a sister being too much to a mau that was all 
in all to me): but in kjth-and-kin love there need be none of 
all that. Kith-and-kin love is sure. You can’t change from being 
the same flesh and blood; and though, of course, I’ve heard of 
sister and brother’s quarrels and coldness, I think surely it never 
coidd last,—to port them as common love does ; and I think, if I 
had had an own brother, as I have only a half-brother ’—she spoke 
it witlj a most plaintive drawl—‘ I gthink, indeed I am perfectly posi¬ 
tive, I should have loved that brother better than any man that crossed 
my path of life, let that man be what he might. For oh! dear, 
you’ll never know bow much I’ve thought, even about you, and 

u 
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wondei^ if ever you’d come home to stay, and what kith-and-kin 
love would be like, for met Many a day, in the little turret room, 
I’ve looked to it, and perhaps foolishly; for God made me but an 
insignificant creature, and you’d need a sister with inore fire and 
strength in her, befoie she could be much to you ! £ut, still. I’ll 
not be easily “ charmed ” away, Douglas, and that you’ll find.’ 

The tone was so grave and sad ; the slender form sat so stiff and 
still; the eyes, though wistful, were so without tho expectation or 
possibility of tears; it was all so unlike either girlish sentimentality 
or passionate woman’s ipanchernent, that it was difiScult to know 
how to lake, or how to answer it. 

Difficult, at least, to Sir Douglas. 

And ns the echo of all she said, rolled after the spoken sentences 
from his ear into his easy heart; he thought with what touching 
innocence his poor lonely balf-sister spoke of love, and being 
ohaitned, as a thing she had heaid of, read of, sung old ballads 
about, but of which she hod no personal cxj)erience,—how her one 
sole notion was ‘ kith-and-kin love,’ which was to her all in all;— 
and he was greatly moved. 

He folded Alice in his arms as they rose to continue their walk 
homewards ; and then he said,—‘ My dear little woman, my poor 
Ailie, the natural life of your sex is to be all in all to some true 
mate, and not to depend altogether on what you coll “ kith-and- 
kin ” love:—but of this be quite sure, that you shall always find in 
me the love of an own brother, not of a half-brother ; yon shall tell 
me your joys and sorrows, and thoughts and feelings, as you have 
done this day; and when you are “ charmed ” (as I can’t help 
hoping for you, some day, Ailie), I’ll iove that man, if he is worthy 
of you and treats you tenderly as your sweet nature requires to bo 
treated, as if he also was my born brother, and nearer my own soul 
than any one except my Kenneth of old boyish days.’ 

And so they walked home,—very silent, both of them. Only, 
when tlioy came in sight of the tun'ets of Glonrossio, Sir Douglas 
pointed up to her little nook with a kindly smile, and, pressing her 
slender passive hands in his own, said,—‘You will never feel so 
lonely there again, will you ? You will know some of my thoughts 
are always with you.’ , 

And when Ailie had lightly ascended that stair, and curled herself 
softly routid in her causeitse (tluit chair so little resembling the pre- 
viasling pattern at Clochnaben), and flung round her shoulders an 
ftder-down tippet to prevent taking cold after her walk, she felt— 
That she had had a successful day’s mousing 1 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

PLANS Pon. THB FUTUKE. 

Honest Sir Douglas went straight to his wife’s apartment—a sunny 
sitting-room, still farther illumined for him by the smile of intense 
love and welcome which he knew he should meet whenever ho 
opened the door. It had been furnished veiy gaily, and in some¬ 
what foreign taste, in pursuance of orders sent to Glcnroswe before 
the bride’s arrivtd. Gertrude and he had talked together of the 
gloomy grandeur of some of the Scotch castles ; the naked, barren, 
well-to-do-ish appearance given by slated roofs and stone W’alls in 
meaner Scotch abodes; and the hungry, positive, prosaic, garden- 
less rows of small houses, that could not bo called ‘cottages’in 
Scotch villages, that looked like pieces of uncomfortable towns carted 
out into the country.' They had laughed together as they sat among 
the orange-trees and roses of the Villa IManddrlo at Naples, over 
his warnings and hopes that Gertrude would refrain and command 
herself, and not behave like Mary Queen of Scots, who is said to 
have burst into tears on arriving at the grim gates of Ilolyrood, 
whither a group of unkempt Shetland ponies had conveyed her and 
her attendant ladies. 

Gertrude loved her rough hill-pony, and her Scotch castle, and 
all things in Scotland. There was music for her in the very accent 
of its warm-heaitcd and enei-getic people. Nor did she greatly care 
for the pomps and vanities of life. But, nevertheless, she was glad 
of her beautiful morning-room. It was not its luxury that she 
enjoyed, so much as its brightness and the dear knowledge of all the 
tender forethought its little details had proved. She never entered it 
without recollecting the glow of pleasure on her husband’s handsome 
coiintenanco at her amazement and Joy when ho ushered her into it 
the morning after her arrival. She saw it still, that vanished morn¬ 
ing’s light! The opening door—the unexpected loveliness—and 
his face, the face of her beloved, when, turning upon the irradiated 
imit ememble —pale-green Aiibus.son carpotsfand curtains, wreathed 
with roses ; glittering tables where stood crystal flower-vases, 
enamelled with his crest and her ■ name; great golden herons with 
silver fish in their beaks, making candclabra-stands almost as tall as 
herself; and a crowd of minor olijects, every one a thought of love : 
—turning from all these, she thanked him with almost childLsb 

M ‘i. 
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exclamations of delight; repeated with clasped hands, and again 
rei)eated more gravely, with deeper emotions of gratitude, fcihe 
loved that happy room ! 

And Sir Douglas loved it too, and stood at its threshold now, 
welcomed by the smile he knew so well, and which he thought the 
most lovely upon earth. For in nothing is there such a difference. 
There are women who smile only with their lips; and there are 
others whose eyes, and brow, and lips beam all together with such a 
cordial glow of brightness, that it is difficult to believe an extra 
gleam of light does not fall at such times even upon their burnished 
hair. 

That was the sort of smile Gertrude gave,—tinged with a certain 
lingering shyness, in spite of security and familiarity of love. In 
natures like hers, intense love is aUvays timid. 

Sir Douglas talked with her, and asked tenderly of her health, foi 
she had not been able to accompany them that afternoon ; and then 
he spoke of ‘ Ailie,’ and, earncsly pressed on Gertrude his own views 
of his half-sister’s character and leoliiigs,—repeating, with a colour 
taken from his own warm heart, the impression of her innocence, her 
reserve, her lonely yearnings for kindred. 

‘ She requires, you see, my own Gertrude, to 1)6 drawn out; to be 
encouraged; in fact, to be petted and made much of. I was much 
moved by what she said to-day—she so seldom speaks of herself and 
her feelings. They are acute, rely upon it; but she never had com¬ 
panions,—never had anyone to confide in. I am sure, if you once 
grow to be fond of her, you would possess her utmost love and confi¬ 
dence. She is diffident as to her power of attracting, and very 
young of her age: it seems quite the heart of a young girl, though 
she has so much informantion and womanly sense. l‘et her a little, 
Gertrude; pet her, my own dear wife ! ’ 

And as the dressing-bell rang through the last words. Sir Douglas 
rose and left the beautiful room, and the sweet surprised face, and 
departed to his own chamber. 

Lady Boss did not immediately betake herself to her toilette ; 
though she was conscious of the vista (through another door 
that opened as the dressing-bell rang) of her maid moving in 
front of the looking-glass, and of a pole peach-coloured silk 
hanging up ready to put on, — a dress with which she always 
wore a necklace of a single row of Scotch pearls given by Sir 
Douglas. 

She did not begin to dress. She sat looking rather abstractedly, 
at all the objects in her beauUful morning-room, from which the ric.i 
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twilight was now rapidlj departing.—for cren that room, of course, 
must have its night and its hours of darkness. 

‘ Pet Alice! ’ 

Again and again she thought the words over; and the eager, ten¬ 
der manner of Sir Douglas while urging it. 

‘ Pet Alice ! ’ The young wife strove to drive away little stinging 
haunting memories of coldness, and slyness, and hardness, and alien 
ways, which had seemed to her to be component parts of her sister- 
in-law’s character, Something very like a shudder thrilled through 
Gertrude. Was he vrong ? Could Douglas be wrong ? Or had 
she herself been harsh in judgment ? Gotdd she judge well and 
wisely of a person who from childhood had been deni^, what she 
herself from childhood hod enjoyed—tenderness, freedom of affection, 
frank and fearless expression of all passing thoughts ? Lorimer 
Boyd, it was true, thought ill of Alice. He had said she was ‘ a 
creature full of harm.’ But Lorimer was cynical. Yes ; loveable 
in himself; a true and faithful friend; but cynical in his judgments 
of others. And not happy in his home relations. What a mother! 
What a brother! Enough to soiu- any man’s judgments. 

‘ Pet Alice 1 ’ What was the use of i\rguing about that, in her 
own mind ? Ongftt it not to be enough for Wer thtiXDouflaS'^ihMied 
itt If he brought her a toad, and bogged her to ke«^ it in her 
room and make a plaything of it, would she not do it ? What had 
Alice’s deserts to do with the matter? Douglas wished his sister to 
be petted— Douglas .wished it! 

And with that last thought Gertrude started up, and paaBedj.qnickly 
into the inner-dressing room, whore the maid and the-peacn-coloured 
gown were waiting; and had her hair coiled round very simply 
(there being such abridged dressing time), and clasped the collar of 
pearls round her wliite throat, just as Sir Douglas came to accom¬ 
pany, her downstaii’s. 

Alice was ali'cady there; and Lorimer; and Mr. Savile Heaton, 
who had remiiincil to dine. 

And even in the few minutes that intervened, before the grey¬ 
headed old butler announced dinner, Gertrude began her ‘ petting ’ of 
Alice. She glided towards her with a kindly smile, and n^ked if 
she had liked her walk—if she had liked the preaching of Mr. Frere, 
—if she had liecn tired in the long ramble home ? And, while her 
frank soft eyes questioned with her tongue, Alice gave a sidelong, 
calculating glance; at Lady Boss’s shoulder, at her nijcklace, 
at the graceful folds of her grown,—anywhere but directly in 
her face. 
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‘ She looked iskance at Christabel,— 

Jesu kl alia shidd her well i ’ 

And while she looked askance, she calculated ; and with so much 
quickness and intelligence did she sum up all, that only in the pas¬ 
sing down the broad oaken stair to the stately dining-room she 
found time to say to her half-brother, on whose arm she went in to 
dinner— 

‘ I am sure you have been speaking of me to Lady Koss; her 
manner is so very, very much kinder to me than usual, even when 
we are all comfortable together. But do not try to mahe people 
kind to me. I am quite pleased and contented. Perhaps it might 
even offend. I should not like to seem troublesome.’ 

And then she sat down in the usual ]>lace, between Douglas and 
Lorimer: her thin, still mouth looking as if silence was habitual to 
it. Only when Lady Boss tried to talk a little more to her than 
usual, a'ud more gaily and familiarly, she allowed a sort of imper¬ 
ceptible sliado of vexation and embarrassment to gather round it 
before she replied ; and once, only once, she looked at Sir Douglas 
with a little vague dry smile, and shrug of the shoulders, as much as 
to say, ‘ This is your doing: I cannot help myself. 1 hope it will not 
make me a burden, or make them dislike me.’ 

But Sir Douglas’s thoughts were much preoccupied. He was 
considering about his friend Lorimer: he had fallen back on the 
idea that tliere was the natural suitable destiny for Alice, and for 
Boyd ! His friend could not want a very young wife; such a one 
would not suit him. (It is astonishing how much more clearly this 
sort of conviction of mature age comes in judging one's neighbour’s 
destiny than judging of one’s own.) Alice was very sensible—rather 
original—just tlie thing. And Lorimer was sure to bo Earl of 
Cloclmahen some day, and they would <dl be neighbours, and friends, 
and brotliors! It was a most glorious castle in the air—the fit and 
approjiriate end of all. 

But, nias! how recalcitrant is roan—above all when friends (or 
foes) desire to bestow him in wedlock. 

How often does one see, some beautiful married woman the object 
of a compromising adoration which she does not share—which she 
would give her alternate eyelashes to be rid of—for which she is 
bullied and anathematised by the mother, sisters, and cousins of her 
adorer, to say nothing of some girl or girls ivho wish to wed him ; 
and yet there is no bringing him ‘ to a sense of his situation ! ’ 

How often does one see, like the obstinate pursuit and courtship 
of some young damsel, who, to use a familiar p u-ase of scorn, 
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‘ wouldn't so much as look at ’ tJie suitor:; while some other young 
damsel is sighing her heart out for him, and folding up as a 
secret treasure a shabby little withered sprig he gave her one 
evening while handing her through a quadrille. And he won’t— 
no he won't —see what good is for him; but, in the case of the 
married idol, persists in breaking his heart for glimpses of a person 
who don’t want to see him at all; and, in the case of the young 
damsel, in resolutely wooing one who cannot bo persuaded to wed 
him! 

All, apparently, out of sheer contradiction; as though mar¬ 
riageable man resembled the Connaught pig, of whom the Irish¬ 
man said he was obliged to protend he wanted him to go to Cork in 
order to make him take tlio road to Dublin ! Sir Douglas certainly 
seemed to think there was a Connaught piggishuess of obstinate 
avoidance of the right path in ‘ dear old Lorimer.’ 

He could not go up to the man, lake him by the button, and 
advise him, point-blank, to marry his sister; but all that could be 
done, in a decent, gentlemanly way, he was willing and anxious to 
do, and persuade Gertrude to do also. 

Poor Gertrude! How was she to explain to him that Alice was 
rather an object of aversion than otherwise to Mr. Boyd ? That he 
thought her ‘ a creature full of harm ? ’ 

After dinner, too, how provokingly absorbed was Lorimer in 
some discussion with Mr. Savilc Heaton: who was not a clever 
man ; who was generally a shy and silent man ; and who was now 
—as it were out of positive ill-luck and thwarting of Sir Douglas’s 
secret wishes—carrying on what seemed to be an earnest, con¬ 
tinuous argument, to which Lorimer gave the most assiduous 
attention ; and, indeed, ended by taking out a note-book, asking 
for ‘ Crudeu’s Concoirlance,’ and making memoranda which he 
handed to Mr. Heaton. 

And then, flinging aside the heavy crimson silk curtains of the 
window, ho looked out steadily and absently at the star-lit heaven 
and the lake far away, as though the text ho had sought for in 
Cruden had been those words of mystery ,—‘ Watchman, what of 
the night? Watchman, what of the night?’ 

He had not even seemed to notice (except by a mechanical and 
courteous inclination of the head) that it was Alice who brought 
the ‘ Concordance,’ and laid it on the table where the two gentle¬ 
men were seated ; though Sir Douglas ‘ improved the opportunity,’ 
by saying, ‘ Oh! Alice knows where every book in the library is 
to be found; 1 believe she could select tlicm in the dark.’ 
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When asked if he would not take coffee, he declined, without 
lifting his eyes from the page; and the tea-table was deserted 
except by the two ladies, between whom conversation became fitful 
and disjointed. The more caressing Gerti'ude endeavoured to be, 
the more dry and curt did Alice become; till, at one point of their 
discoursing, she looked at Lady Boss with such an expression of 
covert ridicule, that the startled hostess blushed, and ceased to 
speak. In another second, the pallid face of Alice was so placid, 
so ‘ without form and void,’ that Gertrude thought she must have 
Iwjen in a waking dream to imagine her previous look had meant 
anything. 

She felt ill and weary, and feveiish with the feverishness of one 
who has gone through that uphill task, trying to be pleasant and 
companionable to a companion unwelcome and nngeniaJ. But she 
did not like to give the signal for retiring. Douglas might think it 
shortefied the evening for Alice. 

At length Lorimer Boyd returned from his reading of the stars, 
and, advancing into the room, actually seated himself by the side 
of Alice Boss, and entered into conversation witli her; principally, 
as was but natural, on the subject of Mr. James Frere’s preaching, 
his adventures, and his account of himself. 

‘ Well,’ said Lorimer, carelessly, ‘ no one can deny that he has 
what my countrymen familiarly call “ the gift o’ the gab,” and 
I hope he may always make a good use of it. One advantage he 
certainly has: the most melodious voice I think I ever heard. 
That is a perfection quite independent of eloquence.’ 

Gertrude looked suddenly up from her work, and smiled tenderly 
at the speaker. She was thinking that he himself possessed the 
advantage he was praising in another, and how often she had heai d 
the sweet even tones reading aloud to amuse her dying father. 

Her look was full of fondness, and Alice saw it; and saw the 
gloom deepen instead of lessen in Lorimer’s countenance when she 
spoke out her thought and said, as the tender smile died away, 

‘ Do you remember how my dear father loved to hear you read 
on that account? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Sir Douglas, ‘ I remember, even as a boy, thinking 
Lorimer’s the pleasantest voice in the world.’ 

‘ I will immediately learn to sing,’ said Mr. Boyd, with a forced 
smile; ‘ and have a “ Maitre Corbeau ” adventure. But, mean- 
white,’ added he, abruptly, ‘ our friend, Mr. Heaton, is going to 
exert his voice. We have been agreeing that he shall endeavour to 
raise a collection for the schools near Torriebum, which are sadly 
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in want of funds; and I hope all that has occurred will not prevent 
a good attendance and a good collection, and that Mr. James 
Frere may not utterly monopolize the attention of the inhabi- 
tauta of these regions, though there seems some danger of his 
doing so.’ 

If Gertrude’s smile was singularly bright and sweet, Lorimer’s 
was not. It was a smile that made you wince and look grave j and 
Alice did not like its expression on the present occasion. 

‘ I shall certainly be present at Mr. Heaton’s discourse,’ she 
said, ‘ with my brotlier and Lady Boss.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

am. savilb beatom also fbeaches. 

Mb. Savii.b Heaton had not the natural advanteges which dis¬ 
tinguished Mr. Frere. His voice was rather weak, and an occasional 
hesitation, which was not exactly a stammer, induced a repetition of 
words just pronounced, us if he had not been satisfied with the way 
in which they were delivered : and sometimes gave that appearance 
of confusion which may be observed when a person reading aloud 
loses his place bn the page. 

But on this occasion lie was more fluent than usual; and even 
Maggie half refrained from her customary slumbers, and shifted her 
large ignorant blue eyes with a certain complacency fnmi one to 
another of the immediate auditors, as though ascertaining what 
effect her ‘ mon’s ’ discourse had on their minds. 

It was a very simple straightforward sermon, after all; with now 
and then a gleam of eloquence, and now and then an unexpected 
metaphor, and always a glow of real earnestness about it: on the 
hackneyed text, ‘ Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also,’—^illustrated with the obvious lines of argument as to the 
various motives for ‘ giving in charity,’ as it is called; the ambition 
to be thought well of by men,—the superstitious hope to atone by 
good works for evil deeds, as of old groat robbers built fine churches ; 
on which principle Milan Cathedral is traditionally said to have been 
founded; being begun by a penitent nephew, in memory of an 
esteemed uncle whom, Jut had -murdered. He touched also on the 
‘ sliame-faced giving,’ because our neighbours give; the customary 
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giving,—as one drops a piece of money into a church-plate; and so 
forth. 

Nor ^d Mr. Savile Heaton become particularly impressive till 
rather more than half way on in his discourse; when he dwelt on 
the secret motives, and even wicked motives, which may produce 
apparently good actions ; and in tliat port of his sermon his nervous 
hesitation seemed to leave him, and he spoko with more boldness 
and more eloquence of language than usual; the faces of his 
listeners being still noted in a sort of careless way by Maggic-r- 
while she occasionally broke the tedium of the time by irrevei'ently 
and surreptitiously cracking green hazel-nuts with her fine white 
teeth, and eating them. 

And those faces would have made a good study for a painter. 
The warm approval, the sympathy with all that was true and earnest, 
in the countenance of Old Sir Douglas ; the serene, attentive, angelic 
brow and eyes of his young wife; Lorimer, with folded arms and 
set compressed mouth, looking apparently only nt the uninteresting 
straw hassock at his feet j Alice, demure, and yet restless, furtively 
blinking from time to time side glances at the preacher; and Mr. 
James Frerc (for ho also attended, though his patroness at the 
Castle hod tossed her head in scorn at the proposal) with his dai k 
bright eyes fixed on Savile Heaton, rather with an expression of 
curiosity to learn how this inferior man would handle the matter, 
than with any refcrcnce to the matter itself; but all attention to his 
words. 

Then it was—as the speaker dwelt on the power of God, ‘to 
whom alt hearts be open, all desires known,’ to sift and discern the 
vw'icty of motives that may produce one common result,—when he 
warn^ his hearers in the language of Scripture that ‘ there is 
nothing covered that shall not bo revealed, neither hid that shall not 
be knownthat ‘ whatsoever has been spoken in darkness shall Ikj 
heard in the light,—and that which was whispered in tl>e ear in 
closets shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops—with all argu¬ 
ment pertaitiing to those solemn texts, and withering denunciations 
of the Pharisaical hypocrisy which deludes man, but never can delude 
God;—then it was, as I have said, that this shy and common-place 
minister became extremely impressive ; and spoke indeed so forcibly 
and so well, that an electric thrill seemed to go through his smdl 
congregation, both among the learned and the unlearned. 

Alice Ross sat stiller than ever; bat her glance wandered from 
Heaton to Sir Douglas, and back again wkh sidelong skill, to others 
of the ^oup: while Mr. Frere’s eyes wei-e withdrawn from tlio 
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preacher, though the expression of attention and curiosity even 
deepened in his face. He seemed to be i-esolving some proUem in 
his mind. Suddenly his fine eye flashed upwards again, and turned 
—not on Heaton, but on Lorimer Boyd ! 

Their eyes met. Lorimer seemed to have been observing him. 
Some ripple of movement, which did not even amount to one of Mr. 
Boyd’s ‘ grim smiles,’ flickered round bis mouth: and some of that 
inexplicable shrinking, which is visible in the human eye even when 
its gaac is not witlidrawn—in moments of fear, suspicion, or con¬ 
scious duplicity—contracted for a second or two the bright, bold, 
clever orbs wliich had ‘ charmed ’ Miss Alice. Ross. Then another 
expression passed into them. Not of fear ; of defiance; of hard 
resolution; an accordance for the moment of the eyes with the hard, 
resolute, animal mouth: and then Mr. James Frere’s countenance 
became, as before, simply attentive, and watchful of the preacher’s 
closing words. • 

But there had been, in that short moment, between those two 
men, that strange spiritual communication which all of us who have 
any experience of life, know so well. Mr. Frere became aware that 
Ab'. Boyd distrusted him; and Mr. Boyd, that he and his distrust 
were alike defied, and set at nought by the eloquent stranger. 

Nor did it need such sealing of the conviction in Mr. Frere’s mind 
that Lorimer had ‘ something to do with the sermon,’—as was 
naturally produced by overhearing Mr. Savile Keaton, on their walk 
homewaids, answer Sir Boughis’s kindly congratulations on the 
excellence of that discourse, by the modest and deprecatory reply,— 

‘ Well, I had the advantage of talking the subject over with Mr, 
Boyd : indeed, of reading the sermon to him, and receiving some 
valuable suggestions. He is a very superior man : a great scholar : 
a most cultivated mind ; 1 feel greatly indebted to him for the 
interest he has shown in my plans and my school; and I consider 
my composition, such us it was, much benefited by Ins remarks.’ 

When Mr. James Frere beard this modest reply to Sir Douglas’s 
compliments, he was walking immediately behind the group; side by 
side with Miss Alice Ross. Involuntarily he turned to her, to see 
how she ‘ took ’ the answer so made, and perhaps to make some 
disparaging comment on Mr. Boyd’s interference, by way of guarding 
his own interests in that quarter. Ho met Alice’s glance as he had 
previously met Lorimer’s; and received much the same degree of 
enlightenment from it, though of a more satisfactory kind. 

He decided it was quite unnecessary to make any observation. He 
therefore merely sighed, and, casting his eyes wistfully over the hills 
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and intervening scenery, he said, ‘ I would I were away from this 
place 1 I must think of leaving Clochnaben.’ 

And Alice Koss did not say in any foolish tender way, ‘ Pray 
don’t leave ns,’ or * Oh, I should be so sorry; ’ but, with a little 
hard short laugh, and slow drawling utterance, she said, ‘ You are 
easily beaten, Mr. Frcre.’ 

And Mr. Frere, though he had some experience of the sex, was 
just sufficiently startled to pause before he said :— 

‘ No ; I am not easily beaten, Alice Boss.’ 

Whether she noticed his calling her by her Christian name, 
and approved or disapproved the liberty so taken, could not be 
guessed from outward evidence. She certainly approved the 
sentiment, — if the smile of odd sinister triumph that left her 
small thin mouth spoke true; and she made no attempt to with¬ 
draw from his companionship and join some one else in the 
walking party. 

Nay, when Mr. Frere turned back after escorting her, and 
shook hands with Sir Douglas,—and lamented that he could not 
stay to dinner, but must return to the Dowager Clochnaben,— 
he saw, with great satisfaction, that pussy-cat Alice had glided 
out of the party at the castle door, and was standing alone and eii 
cacAette against a mass of thick laurels, watching him as he walked 
away. 

If Mr. Frere had been a common-place gentleman, he might 
have stopped and waved his hand perhaps in token of farewell, and 
of his consciousness that she was thus occupied. But he knew 
better. Not Isaac, when he went forth to meditate in the Helds at 
eventide, could seem moie utterly unconscious of observation. Only, 
whar he reached the vantage ground of a slight ascent which 
prefaced the more rugged climb to come, he paused at that knoll; 
and, lifting his hat, not in token of salutation, but as relieving him¬ 
self of a formal encumbrance, stood and gazed at the red sky of 
evening and the picturesque scenery, believing (not in vain) that 
those shrewd grey eyes were still fixed upon him; and that he 
himself appeared to the full as picturesque as any other object 
within their ken. 
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CHAPTEK XXIX 

KENNETH AOAIN ! 

Bt'T Mr. Sav'ile Heaton was not destined to enligiiten his congre¬ 
gation with another sermon distilled through the alembic of Lorimer 
Boyd’s mind. At Torrioburn, and at Glenrossie also, that Sunday 
evening, all was perplexity and alarm. News,—bad news,—had 
come of Kenneth! Not this time of his conduct, or his debts, or 
anything which friends might remedy. No ; but Kenneth lay ill 
of fever,—dying, some of the doctors thought,—at San Sebastian, 
which port he hod reached, intending to return from Spain through 
France. 

A brief and rather incoherent letter, dictated to some Wt>man, 
partly by Kenneth and partly by Giuseppe, narrated the circum¬ 
stances ; how, having had a burning fever, he had apparently 

recovered, but now it was a low nervous fever, and the young 

Signore could not lift his hands to his head for weakness. 

‘ And, indeed, it is now more than eight days,’ so ran poor 
Giuseppe’s letter, ‘ that his young Excellency has not sworn, nor 

shown any symptoms of his usual animation; and my mind is at 

sea, and mi crepa il euwe: it breaks my heart; for, could I hear 
the well-beloved Excellency call me a dog,—or find some fault,— 
I would revive ; and, alas, it was only yesterday, it was my hope 
that he was about to throw at me the cup of lemonade (which be 
relished not, finding it bitter), for his eyes showed’much anger; but 
with grief, I say, it passed, and he only set the cup on one side. 
And that same evening, my limbs all trembled, for he called and 
said—“ Giuseppe I death is coming; tell my uncle to forgive every¬ 
thing, as I do.” And with a gi-eat sigh his young Excellency sank 
in a swoon. Now, if some friend will come to his Excellency, it 
will be good. Not for weariness for I am strong, and will nurse 
the Signore as a child; but for cheering by words in the English 
tongue, and to understand well whether he should live or die; and 
if he die, to say what shall be done. 

‘ And with much misery I recommend myself to all saints of 
mercy—as also I commend to God and His goodness your most 
noble Excellency, and the young Excellency who is dying, and all 
the good family. 

‘ I am, your most devoted and most humble, ‘ Giuseppe.’ 
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In a hand nearly illegible, but evidently scrawled by Kenneth, 
was added,—‘ Tell my mother I think of her and Torrieburn.’ 

Little had he written, poor Kenneth! to that mother, or his 
uncle, or any one else during his wanderings. ‘ Au jour, U jour ' 
was his motto, and the careless enjoyment of passing hours his sole 
object in life. Now life was trembling in the balance, and this 
moon from a foreign land came, like a sick child’s cry at midnight, 
to startle them all. 

Who should go to Kenneth ? 

Sir Douglas could not. Dearly as he loved this Absalom, he 
had holier and closer ties that held him back. His young wife was 
ailing, was soon to be a mother; his place was with her, not with 
Kenneth. Lorimer would have been willing enough, but would he, 
could he, be welcome to that young, unjust, irritable mind ? It was 
settled that Savilc Heaton diould go. Ho had been Kenneth’s 
tutmf; he was his stepfather ; and though the rebellion and ingrati¬ 
tude of boyhood and adolescence had been his sole.return for much 
kindness, and the bitter speech hud once been flung at him in one 
of Kenneth’s rages,—‘ KoMr care of me ! Who thanks you ? You 
were paid for your care of me, such as it was,’.—still, the gentle 
nature of the man, and his desire to do his best for Maggie’s son 
had upborne him through much insult and folly ; and they had not 
been on bad’terms during the latter years of Kenneth’s youth, nor 
had Kenneth been much at home, either to provoke, or be pievoked 
by, unwolcoiiic communion. 

SavUe Heaton was to go, then ; and alone. As to being accom¬ 
panied by his wife, it was not to be thought of for a moment. 
Maggie raving and sobbing by a sick bod, where, of all tilings, 
quiet was moat desirable ; Maggie struggling to explain herself in 
broad Scotch among foreigners, to whom even English was barely 
comprehensible; Maggie travelling and liv.ng in foreign .hotels, 
who had never stirred Ixem Torrieburn;—it was simply an impos¬ 
sibility. 

Luckily it never appeared to that wilful female in any other 
•light. She shrieked and sobbed over Kenneth’s state, incessantly, 
during the two or three hours of preparation that intervened be¬ 
tween the receipt of the ill tidings and her husband’s departure; 
but she never thought of pleading to go with him. Sho rocked 
herself to. end fro in spasmodic sobbings, and left the packing and 
an-anging of his scanty comforts to the yet more ignorant seivant 
lassie. She repeatedly told him he would be killed and eaten 
' amang they outlandish men,"’ and tlien, starting to her feet, urged 
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him to begone, and reproached him for slowneso, 'while, maybe, 
Kenneth lay deeing.’ 

When at length he attempted to bid her farewell and start, she 
clung to him as if she had never intended him to leave her; and, 
as the dog-cart rapidly drove away, above the sound of its wheels 
came the sharp successive cries of her distress. Nor did her mood 
alter, until,—pi-ovoked by the efforts of the poor awkwai'd servant 
to console and quiet her, and porauadc her to ‘leave greeting and 
step beii, like a dear leddic,’—she suddenly turned and administered 
to her would-be sympathiser amost sound and vigorous box on the ear. 
The girl retreated ‘ ben ’ into tlic house, and Maggiefs renewed howl¬ 
ing was on)y put a stop to, as usual, by sheer bodily exhaustion. 

J3y the time her father, the miller—to whom her mother had gone 
to comnimiicate the ‘ awfu’ tidins ’—arrived at Torriebuni House, 
Maggie was quiet enough ; and the three sat down in the parlour 
to a howl of extremely stiff whisky toddy. The ‘ auld wtfo ’ re¬ 
tained sufficient discretion to drug her daughter upstairs after a 
while, and put het to bed before she herself retired to rest; but 
the miller was still asleep on the horse-hair sofa, with all his clothes 
on, when the morning shone w'ith fullest light in at the windows of 
the room wh^'re Savile Heaton’s books and better occupations lay 
scattered about, testifying alilye to the contrast of his tastes with 
those wlio had surrounded him, and to the haste with which he had 
de])ai’ted. 

No pbice,—no corner of the wildest desert or the deepest wood 
—is so silent as the room in which we have been accustomed daily 
to hear a familiar voice. When Maggie came down in the mid¬ 
day, there was more weeping. And. when, later in the afternoon. 
Sir Douglas in his pity rode over to see her, and actually proposed 
that she shouhl come up and dine at Glenrossie, she shook her 
hetul; saying she would rather ‘ stay amang her mon’s bukes and 
think o’ Komietli; ’ a piece of vague soiitiment which found favour 
with the tender-hearted soldier; though indeed there mingled with 
Maggie’s real soiTow, a covert repugnance to be sorrowful in presence 
of Gertrude; whom she persisted in looking upon as a ‘fauBe-heart(sl 
jilt,’ and a ‘ pi’oud jado,’ and connecting her with Kenneth’s long 
absence and heavy discontents, as shown in his own angry letters 
and confessions. 

Sir Douglas, too, liad his extra sadness out of the bad news. He 
thought over the sentence, “ Tell my uncle to forgive everything— 
as I do!’ Did tho lad still think himself wronged? and hoW ? 
WTiat had been his grounds for resentment and complaint? Un- 
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ju»t; of <jour»e unjust, for Sir Douglas’s conscience was deer of 
all offence, but still existent. What Jbod he to ‘ forgive,’ even in 
the wayw^nesa of his own warped imagination ? 

Sir Douglas’s heart ached as he sat through the silent dinner, 
wdtere all were thinking in their various ways of Kenneth • 
and ached next day when ho sat in his wife’s beautiful morn¬ 
ing room, gazing abstractedly over his book at the light on her 
shining hair, and the gay patterned tapestry border she was 
working. 

As he looked, he sighed; and at the soiuid of that sigh she 
looked up; and then she softly rose, and coming towards him, 
tenderly kissed his saddened brow. 

‘ Oh, my love; my dearest love; I wish,’—said Sir Douglas 
hesitatingly, * tliat I knew about Kenneth! ’ 

« We shall liave news of him soon,’ Gertrude answered in her low 
quiet vfiioe. 

Some inexplicable link in that chain of memory, ‘ wherewith 
we are darkly bound,’ brought vividly back to Old Sir Douglas a 
scene of the past. He saw his Gertiude, his young wife, in her actual 
form; but he saw also, beyond, and as it were through that bright 
visible presence,—his Gertrude yet younger; the &ir girl of the 
Villa Manddrlo, the night he hM yearned to ask her about Ken¬ 
neth, and had refrained. 

Then, also she had kissed him. It was her first caress. The 
caress, not of passion, but of a tender and instinctive wish to 
comfort 

So, now. - 

And then as now, the sense of anxiety—of love unutterable—■ 
and of being baffled in his wish for some clear certainty about his 
graceless nephew,—^had blended into pain and oppressed him. 

But, she was Ihere, that lovely wife who loved him! He ought 
to be liappy and contented, if ever man was. He could not vex her. 
He would not question her. 

So, day by day, they waited news of Kenneth, in silence and 
hope. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

BATILK HEATON CONQtrBaKD. 

Ne'ws came. First bad and depressing, then bettor; Kenneth more 
cheerful; greatly pleased at Savile Heaton coming out to him ; 
(liuscppe invaluable, as gentle ns a nurse, and as active and robust 
as he was gentle. Then a diictuatioii of worse again. Kenneth 
had a rclu[ise, and was in an alarming state of depression and weak¬ 
ness ; messages were received from him, of penitence and remorse 
for wasted years and misn](]>lied energies; which tender Sir Douglas 
wept over, exulted over, re])eated with a quivering smile to his wife, 
iiiid then went back to old metnorios, old jilans, old hopes, that bml 
begun when he thought he would got Kenneth, the brother, sent to 
Eton, and ‘ made a man of; ’ and flowered once more (after the dis- 
appointinent of that life) when little Kenneth, the orphan, was 
trusted to his benevolence. 

Kenneth was to get well; to reform, to marry, to be once more 
beloved, and cordially welcomed. All was to come right. 

And, as far ns Kenneth’.s recovery was concerned, all did come 
right. Savile lleaton’s siinj)lo straightforward letters gave a most 
graphic account of the increasing strength and irritability of the 
patient; and he dwelt with much sympathy on the naive gladness 
'vith which Giuse|)pe accepted all instances of ill-temper and 
impatience as so many proofs of eonvalesconco. He especially 
narrated how once, when Kenneth had [lassionately stamped and 
sworn at the young Italian for some slight delay in bringing a bath, 
(finseppe was afterwards met by Heaton in the street, with his eyes 
lifted in iKsamiug prayer to a painted wooden Madonna in a blue 
gown covei-od with golden stars, fixed over the door of a conier 
house ; and, being gri.-eted as that good clergyman passed, joyously 
informed him he had been ‘ rendering thanks to Mary and the 
Santo Bambino; for certainly now the young Excellency was 
iKcoming quite himself again ! ’ 

And quite himself again, Kenneth accordingly became. 

After that desirable consummation, for a while the 8et|jonnts 
hecanic scanty and confused ; and all that could be gathered was, 
that Savile Heaton was very unwell; then worse; then prostrated 
with low typhoid fever; then too weak to send personal accounts, 

II 
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And then,—after a pause,—a letter came from the English Vice- 
consul, statbg that the Eev. Sarile Heaton was bbab ; that he had 
been buried with great respect and attention, had been followed to 
the grave by three or four English residents at San Sebastian, and 
by the Vice-consul himself ; who had been much impressed by his 
kindly and devoted care of the first invalid, Mr. Kenneth Boss 
(whom he had since understood to be his step-son), and much pleased 
with hie gentlemanly and diffident manners. 

He added, that news had been sent to Granada,—whither young 
Mr. Kenneth Rosa had betaken himself as soon as he was able to 
move,—of the extreme danger of his step-father, in order that that 
young gentleman might consider whether it would not be advisable 
for him to return ; but that he had merely sent a letter (after rather 
an anxious period of suspense on the part of those who had addressed 
him) expressing his regret at the news, and desiring that ‘ if any¬ 
thing happened ’ to Mr. Savile Heaton, the Vice-consul would have 
the goodness to see that his papers, and all things belonging to him 
were properly taken care of, and transmitted to the care of Sir 
Douglas Ross, of Glenrossie, Scotland. 

The Vice-consul was happy to assure Sir Douglas that such also 
hpd been the solo instructions given him by the dying man ; who 
had indeed expressed himself in a way that must give Sir Douglas 
much pleasure; saying that he was ‘ the best friend he ever had, 
and the best man he ever knew.’ That he had shown anxiety that 
some little valuables (ornaments of some sort) should be safely 
transmitted to his widow, with the message that during the very few 
opportunities he had had of being out in the open air during 
Kenneth’s illness, he had endeavoured to find something that would 
please her to wear for his sake. That he had sunk with such 
e.vtreme rapidity at last (not being of a robust constitution), that he 
had been unable to write particulars, as ho desired, to his wife and 
Sir Douglas: but that he had died most peacefully. There had 
been delirium, of course; and there hod been some confusion in a 
lecommendation he apparently desired to make td Sir Douglas, that 
he ‘ would endeavour that Kenneth should do his duty Ms muthed 
(at least so the Vice-consul understood him); but at the last he was 
extremely clear and collected, and his final words, in answer to an 
expression of compassion which escaped that gentleman as to his 
being dime in such an hour, wore, ‘ Not so alone as I appear. It 
is a great thing to die with perfect trust in God’s mercy, and per¬ 
fect trust in some surviving friend.’ After which brief utterance he 
‘iiighed once or twice, shivered, sighed again, aud lay still. 
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Something ‘had happened’ to Mr. Savile Heaton; according to 
the possibility indicated in the letter from Granada—^D bath had 
happened. 

When the news came to Torriebum, the results were pretty much 
what might have been expected. Great regret and respect were 
expressed by some members of his scanty flock; great weeping and 
wailing on the part of Maggie: great pity from Sir Donglas and his 
wife. 

Lorimer was at Clochnaben when the accounts were sent over to 
him. He read them slowly, set his teeth hard, clenched his hand, 
and looked gloomily at his mother, who had been talking mean¬ 
while in an under-tone to Alice, respecting the nows. Mr. James 
Frere was present, and very silent. 

‘ Well, Lorimer, you need scarce look at me as though I had 
cut the man’s head off,’ said the feminine dowager, as she caught 
her son’s glance. * 

‘ I was not thinking of you, mother.’ 

‘ Of him, then. If yon had one ounce of sense in those btains of 
which you are so proud, you’d think it the very best thing that 
could happen. MTion a man’s in everybody’s way, the sooner he’s 
lifted out of the way the better. That’s my dictum.’ 

‘ Neither (though I do not agree with your dictum) was I think¬ 
ing of Savile Heaton’s hard fate.’ 

‘ Ho was taken in God’s good time,’ interposed Mr. Frere. 

‘ Perhaps you’d condescend to say what you were, thinking of, 
that makes you look as if you wished we were all supping on 
poisoned brose,’ snarled Lady Clochnaben, without noticing the 
interruption. 

‘ I was wishing,’ said Lorimer, with bitter vehemence, ‘ that, 
whenever “ God's good time” shall come for Kenneth Boss; he 
may die as forlorn a death as the man who nursed him to recovery, 
and whom ho deserted when it was his turn to render service. And 
I wish it with all my heart and soul!’ 

‘ Devil doubt you !’ retorted the Dowager; ‘ but I shouldn’t think 
your banning or blessing would make much odds in what’s settled 
above for that young reprobate: and, though with him (as usual) 
ba'd’s the best, he had his excuse this time, I suppose, in being too 
weak for jonr.ieying.’ 

‘ A man is never too weak to do his duty; that’s my dictum,” 
said Lorimer. with a provoking echo of his mother’s manner. ‘ Ho 
can hut sacrifice his life in doing it; if that particular occasion ho, 
as Mr. Frere terms it, “ God’s good time to take him.”' Mr. 

w2 
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Savile Heaton risked his life, and lost it, in doing what he conceived 
to be his dutj by his step-son; and we should all be thankful, 
meanwhile, to hear that the vvortby object of his solicitude is cou- 
valesccDt, and enjoying life at Granada.’ 

‘ Oh 1 .Mr. lioyd, you do hate Kenneth Eoss so’, said Alice, 
with a deprecating drawl. 

‘ Ay,’ chimed in Lady, Clochnaben, ‘ and hate him not altogethei 
for hLs faults, either; though his death would do you little good now, 
Lorimor.' 

She gave a clutch to settle the black silk condemnatory bonnet 
fl little lower on her forehead, and laughed a abort, hard cackling 
luugh as she spoke. But the pale anger of her son’s face seemed 
rather to check even her masculine courage, and she hastily added ; 

‘ But you were always besotted with any of the people Sir Bouglas 
chose to take up. 1 wonder you don’t oiler youj-self as third 
husband to that ranting red-haired woman at Torrieburn ; who 
fiieed me out about my factor and the cart-wheel, on your direct 
encouragement.’ 

Lorimor made no answer. Ho was delihoratoly folding up the 
papers he had been reading ; and, having done so, lie ruse. 

* Where are you going? ’ 

‘ To Gleurossio, to see how Douglas bears this.’ 

‘ Are you eom'mg back to-night ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Shidl you be back to-morrow ? ’ 

‘ T;tfiii’t know.’ 

‘ Humph ! I’m sure, whatever your retain to Italy may be to 
Sir Douglas and Lady Eoss, we’ll have little miss of your company 
h«r<i? 

‘ You will the better bear my departure on Wednesday.' 

‘ The day after to-morrow ? ’' 

‘Yes,’ 

‘ I presume you have communicated the fact to the friends you 
prefer; you certainly never warned that you were going so 
soon.’ 

‘ Warned yon, mother? My stay is no pleasure to you—my 
absence no pain I Would to God—’ 

But Lorimer did not speak out the rest; or the hard mother 
might have heard that son of gloom declare his wish that /i.c were 
lying buried in a foreign grave at San Sebastian instead of Savile 
lleatou ; followed to the tomb by strangers and an English Vice- 
consul, instead of wept for by natural friends. ‘ *' Parva Domus; 
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Magna Quies! ” ’* mattered he to himself. And then he held out 
his hand in token of farewell to the angry dowager. 

She choked a little, in spite of her assumption of utter indif¬ 
ference. 

‘ I suppose this is not good-bye for good and all, in spite of sulks, 
eh, Lorimer?’ 

‘ No, mother; I will see you again before I go to Italy.’ 

It was spoken very sadly. Ho bowed to Alice and to Frere, and 
was gone. 

‘ Give way once, and be ruled for ever; that’s my dictum,’ said 
Lady Clochnaben, after a brief jiause. ‘ Lorimer was always a 
heavy handful; oven as a child he was neither to drive nor to lead. 
But he’s a clever brain—a clever brain.’ And she glanced, with 
a mature of rbk a and discontent, to the scarlet-bound books on a 
further' table; Lirimer’a college efforts. 

Mr. Janies Froro rose and biought one of the volumes. •‘I will 
read one or two aloud, if you jileaae,’ said he, 

A gi'unt of assent gave the implied pennission; and after that 
exercise, Mr. Frere’s own talents were the theme of discussion. 
Savile Heaton’s place was empty. His prc-aching voice was dumb. 

It made Alice Boss almost playful. There was a pretty glitter 
in her cat-like eyes, and a sort of purring murmur of underlying 
content in her slow soft voice, whenever she answered, or volunteered 
an obseiTation. 

And nieanwbile over the hills, in the calm western light, went 
Lon'mer Boyd; to that other castle, wlicre the magua quies co¬ 
existed yet with life and hope. 

Sir Douglas had not returned from a pilgrimage on foot to Toi - 
rieburn ; but Qertruilo, wlio had driven over, was resting on the 
sofa, looking very pule and wearied. She welcomed Lorimer 
eagerly, and, after the lirst gieeling, burst into tcais. 

‘ It is very foolish,’ she said, smiling through that transient 
shower, ‘ for Mr. Heutou was almost a stranger to me, and he was 
a good man ] a pious mau; but there is something forlorn in his 
going away to die so, in a foreign land ; and I am not very strong 
just now, and jKior Mrs. Boss Heaton is so vehement in the expres¬ 
sion of her feelings that it shakes one’s nerves ! ’ 

Lorimer stopped her, with more emotion than was usual in his 
manner. 

‘ Oh! for God’s sake, don’t excuse yourself to »ie for being 

Spoken of the grave :— 

“ mnrow liomo, but nmch peace.” 
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tender'sn<l womanly,’ he said. ‘ Better to mt is any expression of 
feeling 5 better the animal howling of that poor untutored Creature 
of Torriebum—^than the iron hardness one secs in some hearts 1 
She may well lament Heaton, for a more indulgent gentleman never 
tied himself for beauty’s sake to an uncongenial mate. And he had 
dignity too. No one ever could have seen—who did not watch him 
closely and undemtand him thoroughly—how often he felt wounded 
and ashamed of the choice he had made (if indeed we can term it 
choice; for I believe the determination to marry was rather on 
Maggie’s side). I have beard her herself say ho had never given 
her a hard wo^; if 1 had been her husband I am afraid she would 
have heard a good many.’ 

And, with the last words, the saturnine smile returned to Lorimer’s 
lips, and the" conversation took a more cheerful turn between him 
and Gertrude Ross. 

Deaf companions they were; dear friends, through shade and 
sunshine. Gertrude had Said no more than she felt, when on a 
former occasion she wished he had been born Sir Douglas’s brother 
And Sir Douglas loved him too ; with that strict divine attachment 
which in its perfection we are assured ‘ passeth the love of woman,’ 
and which an old poet has immortalized by comparison with a yet 
diviner communion : 

‘ Sineo David had his Jonathan,—C hrist his John.’ 

But deep in that gloomy and reserved heart wns an affection for 
ever doomed to be checked and caged and kept within limits; the 
love for Gertrude herself. Gertrude, who fulfilled all his notions of 
what woman should be; and by a vision of whom he was haunted 
in his uncongenial home whenever the hard fierce ‘dicta’ of his 
mother, or the sly cat-like ways of Alice, grated on his senses with 
a more repulsive force than usual 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“the ba'ss that snow into vbabs.” 

The pages which divide the events of life turn very slowly; but 
the pages which narrate the history of a life, turn rapidly. Events 
which change whole destinies compress themselves into a single 
sentence; joy goes by like a flash of light, and tears which have 
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wasted the fery eyes that wept them, demand no fufler record than 
the biief monotonous lament of poor Marguerite in ‘ Faust: ’ 

* Ich weine, und weine, uud weinei' 

Gertrude’s life was gliding by in sunlight and joy. Bonfires had 
been lit on the pleasant hills for the birth of an heir to Qlenrossie; 
and the little heir himself was already beginning to prattle the 
thoughts of childhood; and puzzle his elders, as all children do, 
with questions which theologiste, moralists, and philosophers, would 
attempt to answer in vain. 

‘ Old Sir Douglas ’ was very little older; but at that age, silver 
begins to mingle with the brightest and curliest hair; and the 
temples of that broad friml; forehead were getting higher and barer, 
and smooth under the tench of the strong little rosy fingers of his 
idolised h- . . 

Mr. ; !'’>•( .' 0 l ad found a clear field after the death of Mr. 
Savile 11 oatoii, aau had so far modified his views of opon-nir worship, 
that he had eagerly seized the opportunity of ‘ mentioning ’ to Sir 
Dougins (backed by much more skilful ‘ mentioning ’ on the part 
of Alice Boss), that he would not object to succeed that simple ami 
uneloquent preacher; and endeavour, by the grace of God, to lead 
the little flock (so ill taught hitherto) into the right way. 

The schools, f )unded by his earnest predecessor, were nhso placed 
under his superintendence; and rigidly were the children trained 
and looked after. The penitential Sabbath, instead of the holiday 
Sabbath, was established amongst them. The ‘ Ijord’s-day ’ was 
erased from the book of common life, and left blank from all human 
interest. To swear, to lie, to thieve, to strike even to bloodshed, 
were gradually shown to be less offensive to the Creator, than to 
hum a song, whistle a tune, write a letter, take a sauntering happy 
walk over the hill; or sit chatting under the birken trees in the 
heather braes, overlooking the silver lake. 

A boy of ten was excommunicated, as it were, and expelled the 
‘ schule,’ for being found with his mouth and pockets full of black- 
horries, so freshly gathered that they could only have been procured 
on ‘ the Lord’s-day ’ by the terrible desecration of gathering them 
on ins way to service. In vain did his old grandmother plead in 
guttural and nasal accents that the creature ‘ was but a wean,’ a 
‘ puir wee laddie that wad be mairo circums(ieck ’ for the time to come. 
The time to come was blackened, for him, with public reprobation ; 
and, as his compeers passed him, sitting alone in the ingle nook, or 
on the stones in the sunshine, they nudged each other on the shoul- 
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der and whispered, ‘ Yon’s Jamie MacmicliacI, that tlu- meeiiister 
’ull no permit to enter, ye ken ; he brake the Lord’s-dny! ’ 

Bolder and bolder grew Mr. James Frcrc under the eonseiiiusm-ss 
of his own increasing influence ; and little by little his flowery ami 
eloquent discourses crept even to the forbidd(!n margin of tho hahitH 
of Glenrossie Castle ; to the occasional omission of attendance, and 
the ‘ forsaking of assembling ourselves together; ’ to the neglect ol’ 
bringing tho young scion of the house of Douglas to the house of 
Ood,—‘ even as young Samuel was brought by his grateful mother, 
in the very dawn of his consecrated days; indeed, at an age so ten¬ 
der, that his mother made a little coat for him and brought it for 
him to wear each successive year.’ 

An image, which so far from wanting impressiveness in the ears 
of the listening population, caused the auld wives to look u[> wifii 
trembling reverence and conviction at the face of the preacher. 

Neither did Mr. Frere spare even the ‘ Lady of the Castle ’ in his 
fisTvent denunciations. The singing on Sabbath evenings, even though 
—(as it were to compound with the devil)—the songs sung were 
harmless, pathetic or religious; the glad walks and laughing coii- 
vorsations ; ‘heard by God,as Adam and Eve were ovorheai-d wlien 
His voice wandered through the stillness of Paradise in tlio fall of 
the day; ’ the robes and the sumptuous apparel of the graceful 
earthly form ; the long residence in foreign lands, and the bringing 
forth out of those lands the minstrelsy of a foreign tongue, ‘ yea, 
even such songs as Kizzio sang to Mary, and Mary with Eizzio, 
when her soul went forth to commune with temptation, and with the 
powers of darkness, and with sensual passion, and the confusion of 
all things right with all things wrong; ’—all this the new minister 
preached upon; more especially on those Sundays when Lady 
Glenrossie failed to show herself in the high old-fasiiioned j)ew : to 
which Mr. Frere on such occasions lifted his fine eyes, commenting 
on‘the darkness of iis emptiness,’and not unfreqiiently sliding in 
some wonderful way into a comparison of himsidf and.Tuhn Knox,— 
• who boldly spoke forth the commission given unto him by Gi d ; 
fearing not the authority of kings, under the King of kings; nor t t)e 
power of the beauty of woman, nor her silver tongue, nor tlie riiildy 
colour of her cheek, nor the tangles of her shining hair, while yet 
these things were belonging to one unregenerate and unredeemed : 
hut with an iron tongue,—like a bell that will cull to ehui-ch whether 
men come or no, or like a clock that will certainly strike the hovu’s 
and tell that they are passing or past, whether men listen or no.— 
s(» did the iron tongue of John Knox sound in die ears of that uiire- 
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(jenerate queen and her sinful comjianions ; and so would he (James 
Frere), while yet his tongue remained unpalsied by disease, and 
unqnieted by the silence of death, continue to speak, “ yea, to cry 
and to shout, in the name of the Lord,’’ if so be that by such speak¬ 
ing he could stir the heart of but one thoughtless sinner, and bid 
such .a one turn to God while yet there was time; before the 
birthright of Heaven was sold for the mess of pottage served in an 
eartlily porringer; before the vain weeping should come, in a bitter 
shower like the waters of Marah, when the soul should find no place 
for repentance though seeking it carefully with fears! ’ 

And now and then,—though sparingly and cautiously,—Mr. 
James Frere would allude to his own self-sacrifice in the service of 
God: and leave the iinpressio?) on his hearers (however that im¬ 
pression might be conveyed) that he might be called away to a more 
extended sphere of usefulness at any moment; and would then 
conceive it his duty to go,—‘ even if it were to the blaeijress of 
savage lands, where the tiger prowled and the lion roared and the 
hyena glared tlnou^rh the desolate night, preying like Satan on the 
unwary; or into the mirth of dissolute cities, where festering sin and 
disease threatened the v(>ry life of the preacher.’ 

But, in the raoanwhilo, his whole soul was as it were wrapt and 
encompassed by the flame of desue to be of use in that special 
district committed to him by an over-ruling Providence. 

He felt no scor n for the smallness of his task ; for the Master who 
meted out his taleute gave so many as Ho pleased, and no more, to 
each servant to cn)]iloy; and, few or many, it was that seiTant’s 
duty to double them. And often, he assured his listeners, he spent 
the day in prayer and fasting; in ‘ lifting up his eyes unto the 
hills, thinking of the coming of the Lord,’ and neither allowing 
bread nor meat to enter his lips till he had searched his heart to the 
uttermost, and cast out of it ‘ the evil thing: ’ as he humbly, 
earnestly—yea, with a cry of anguish as it wore, implored his 
attentive hearers to do ; that so they might stand pure,—as pure, 
at least, as sinful flesh and blood might hope to do, in the sight of 
God. • 

And Mr. Frere’s exhoi-tations, and his mysterious allusion to the 
‘ evil thing,’ and to his state of semi-starvation,—supported as that 
last allusion was by the spare figure, the meagre check with its hectic 
flush, and the bright abstracted look he wore when in the pulpit, 
—had a wonderful effect on the congregation: his hearere in¬ 
creasing and multiplying daily. And though there was little 
opportunity of practising abstinence, among a population whose 
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chief sustenance was the harmless earthly pottage of ‘oatmeal 
parritch,’ still a certain notion of the merit of all asceticism gained 
ground more and more amongst them; and abore all a habit of 
watching whether their neighJbours were casting out the ‘evil 
thing ’ with proper diligence and energy. And the condemnation 
by each man of his neighbour grew and prospered accordingly. 

Their Sabbaths were passed in the most rigorous strictness, and 
the utmost unfriendliness. The disposition to meditation and 
prayer in the long do-notliingness of the tedious hours, was prin¬ 
cipally shown in meditating on the various faults of the men and 
women by whom they were sunounded; and in thanking God that 
they were not ‘ as other men.’ 

Gertrude went about doing good, as usual: soothing the sick, 
comforting the afflicted, relieving the poor. But her benefits were 
somehow differently received from the former days. A strong, 
though vague impression that she and Queen Mary, and Mr. Frcre 
and John Knox, were not dissimilar,—haunted the minds through 
whose very nan’ow chinks the light of his preaching had come. 
Many felt almost a remorse at having to he thankful it all to 
one so ‘ unregencratc and unredeemed ; ” whose future fate it pro¬ 
bably would be to seek repentance cai-efully with teal's when it was 
too late to find it; and who meanwhile was cei-tainly going home 
to sing outlandish songs ‘ such as Eizzio had sung to Mary, and Mary 
to Kizzio,’ in those days of sinful feasting which preceded his 
assasination, and the confusion of the whole Scottish kingdom. 

So wore the time away. Gertrude unconscious of her waning 
popularity; happy in a husband’s love, and glorying in her child ; 
loving with a tender love the mother whose brightest quality was 
the love she also felt for that dear daughter; and still trying to 
‘ pet ’ Alice—icy, alien, furtive-glancing Alice ; and innocently 
dreaming she had succeeded ! Glad, not jealous, at seeing Alice 
made more of than ever by Sir Douglas, whose love and happiness 
(good measure heaped up and running over) flowed to all within 
his reach. Glad, not jealous, at the regard shown to Sir Douglas's 
half-sister by the poor and the small tenantry; who deemedAliee Boss 
far more ‘douce and discreet’ than the Queen Mary of Glenrossie 
Castle, and treasured many a word and action intended by shrewd 
Alice to produce precisely that impression ; unwitting all that those 
grains were dropped on purpose for their gleaning,—to sow in narrow 
fields of thought, and bear seed in their turn 1 

And it was in the midst of the swiftly passing though uneventful 
Sorreat of life thus described, that Sir Douglas entered Gertrude’s 
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bright morning- oom one summer’s day, shortly after tliey had re¬ 
turned from a brief sojourn in London; witli a bundle of papers 
mid letters half opened in his hand; his countenance so flushed 
and irradiated with emotion and gladness, that Gertrude wondered 
what could have happened, and thought that, much as she admired 
him, she never yet had comprehended how nobly beautiful was the 
dear familiar face. 

‘ Gertrude—my sweet love,—Gertrude,’ he said, ‘ I have a letter 
from Kenneth;—really an admirable letter; full of feeling and 
steady purpose and good plans,—and regret for the past. He begs 
me to try and arrange for the last time (you know he has still been 
rather impradent of late); and says he is about to be married, 
to one every way satisfactory; indeed, I know the name of the 
family he mentions. A Spanish girl, of high birth, wonderful 
beauty, and good fortune, whoso acquaintance he made at Granada, 
just after that terrible illness; her family were extremely kiad to 
him; ami indeed knew all about his people, as I know hers. It is 
a most glad and blessed piece of intelligence I Ho is to return 
here, as soon as ho is united to his bride; and he hopes you will 
like her, and congratulate him. Your dear mother will be here 
soon: and we shall bo a most joyful family party. Poor Kenneth! 
WcU, at last all will bo safe for him. Ho will steady and settle at 
last. Kenneth going to be married; it seems like a dream, does it 
not ? ’ 

‘ A very happy dream,’ Gertrude mjirmured, as she smiled up in 
her husband’s face with those serene eyes, whose gaze was like wliat 
we imagine a seraph’s might he. ‘ A very happy dream! ’ and she 
gave a sigh of relief, thinking how often she had rather dreaded 
Kenneth’s reappearance after all the stormy scenes of Naples, and 
the threats of the Villa Mandorlo. 

But Sir Douglas knew none of those things. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

A FAMILY OATHEEINO. 

Whether it was that Kenneth desired the first impression on his 
bride’s mind of all things in Scotland to be fiivourable—conscious 
that, with his usual spirit of boastfulness, he had exaggerated all 
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that was good, and eupprcssed al] that was bad, in the mention of 
his homo—it is certain that he very eagerly accepted the cordial 
invitation of Sir Pouglas to come to Glenrossie ‘ till Torrieburn was 
more ready.’ 

He arrived very late, in what splendour four horses frop the last 
inn on the road could supply; and put off seeing his mother till next 
day, when he was to carry a commission from Sir Douglas to ask 
her to come over and be introduced to his Spanish wife at the Castle 
(because he was sure the latter would be ‘ too fatigued to go to 
Torrieburn ’) and remain to dine and sleep there. 

Dona Eusebia Koss received the embrace of her new uncle and 
aunt, mutBod and mantled as she was, with eager demonstrations of 
joy, and what the French call effusion. Lady Charlotte had arrived 
only a few minutes before, and Gertrude was anxious to chat with 
her mother, and see to her comfort; so tliat,»till the toilettes were 
over*, and dinner served, the ladies saw nothing more of each otlier. 

When Doha Eusebia did at last appear, they saw a must un¬ 
deniable beauty: though she looked (as, indeed, she was) some 
years older than Kenneth. ■ What with the splendour of a rich com¬ 
plexion, made richer by tlie addition of rouge; the glossiness of hair 
made glossier with strongly scented oils; the deep crimson of the 
carnations twisted with black lace, on her-head; the gems that 
glittered on her neck; the sudden turn and flashing of her glorious- 
black eyes, and the equally sudden flirting and shutting of a painted 
fan mounted in mother-of-pearl and gold, the motion of which was 
so incessant that it seemed an integral portion of her living self; 
what with the gleaming smile when the curled lips parted and left 
her white teeth, like waves in the sunshine disclosing a shell; what 
with the pretty trick she had, at the end of every laugh (and she 
laughed often), of giving a mischievous bite to the full underlip, as 
though to punish it back to gravity; and what with the fling and 
leap of the soft fringes on her robe when she- turned with quick 
animation to answer you,—there was so much lustre and movement 
about her, that it seemed as if she were a fire-fly transformed by 
magic into a woman. And, if she stood still (as she very seldom 
did), the curve of her nock and back resembled some beautiful scroll¬ 
work in sculpture; while her tiny forward foot shone in its satin 
shoe, a separate miracle,—for you wondered how anything so small 
could have so much strength and majesty in it. 

The old family butier looked at her, and at the little odd gummed 
curls on her brilliant cheek, while he helped her to wine, with pro¬ 
found disapprobation; but his subordiimtes were so struck with 
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admiration they could scarcely attend to their duties,—and only 
wished Old Sir Douglas had carried off such a matchless lady, as 
young Mr. Kenneth had found, when he also resolved on bringing a 
wife from ‘ foreign parts.’ 

After dinner she sang. Melancholy soft ‘ modinhas ; ’ animated 
martial airs; and odd saltatory music, that seemed as abrupt in its 
sudden intervals of sweetness as she in her own proper movements. 
Trills and cadences, exclamations and pathetio sighs, and now and 
then, a beat of the tiny vehement foot in accompaniment, filled up 
the measure of her performance. 

If the music of the lute, ‘ when Rizzio sang to Mary, and Mary to 
Eizzio,’ was of a sort held to bo dangerous to tlioir mutual morality, 
what ought to bo the result of Dona Eusebia’s melodious exercises ? 

‘ Oh! I really do think,’—said Lady Charlotte to Sir Douglas, 
as she sat jterplexed and wondering on the sofa, anxiously pulling 
the niemorable ringlet to its full length and then letting it go agtiin, 
—‘ I roiilly do feel lus jf she was somebody in a story : somebody, 
you know, who flies about at night,— like the ballet,—I mean like 
the Sylphide in the ballot. Only, of course, she isn’t as good as the 
Syl])hide; at least the Sylphide I saw Taglioiii do, long ago, one 
could not help being sorry for, and, except that she flew about, she 
seemed so quii;t, you know ; but of course it would have been better 
if the lover in the ballet had loved the Highland girl in the green 
plaid. Still she was so wonderful, that one can’t exactly wonder— 
i)ut 1 dare say this one will keep Keiiueth in good order—don’t you 
think so ? ’ 

Sir Douglas smiled, rather abstractedly ; bo was musing over the 
prospect of life-long neighbourhood and companionship between this 
Spanish woman ami his wife. He-looked at his serene, dove-eyed 
Gertrude. The serene eyes were bent gently and with‘extreme 
a[iprobation on the singer. As they loft the piano, and Eusebia 
lingered to lift gloves, and rings, and a bracelet with pendent jewels 
which Kenneth reclasped on her arm. Lady lloss bowed her head 
while passing the ottoman where her hu.sbaud was sitting, and 
whispered, ‘ What a bewitching carcature ! ’ 

And Kcimcth also evidently thought her a bewitching creature. 
He was what is called'* passionately in love,’with his Spanish Dona; 
and he occasionaily adopted towards Gertrude, in memory of un¬ 
forgotten days at the Villa Maiiddrlo, a manner absurdly com¬ 
pounded of triumph and resetitincnt; especially when the applause 
at his bride’s singing was greatest. It was a manner that seemed 
to say, ‘ Ah, you wouldn’t accept me, and now see what I’ve got. 
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A woman with twice your beauty, and four times your voice, and 
twenty times your talent, and so in love with me that I believe she 
would stab any one she thought I fancied instead of herself.’ 

The next evening, and the next, passed off ualmly enough. The 
sinner of Torrieburu came; and saw her son’s foreign wife with 
interest and with admiration; though unable to make out the 
meaning of the gi'acious sentences in broken English, which were 
deliver^ with the gleaming smile and tlie ‘ efimon ' of manner 
Doha Eusebia thought right in addressing all relatives. 

One smothered fear of Kenneth’s was not realised. Doha Eusebia 
did not perceive his mother's vulgarity. The few phrases in the 
broadest Scotch which Maggie in her amazement uttered from time 
to time, were Greek to her; but not more obscure than a great deal 
of what other people said. The over-docovation of Maggie’s still 
handsome person at this festal meeting was scarcely more than she 
herself had indulged in ; and, even if it had been, how was she to 
know that it was not as much the usual costume of a matronly 
Scotch lady, as the kilt which she had been shown in pictures, 
and had already seen worn by peasautiy that morning, was, for 
gentlemen ? 

So they were all very comfortable, and Sir Douglas very genial 
and cheerful; and a day was fixed for a dinner to neighbours and 
htends; some to stay in the Castle, and some only to come ‘ over 
moor and fell,’ to feast and drink healths, and congratulate on the 
marriage of Boss of Torrieburn, Sir Douglas’s nephew. 

When the glum old dowager at Clochnaben Castle ascertained 
from Alice that Jezebel of the radiant locks was an admitted guest 
at the Castle of Glenrossie; and would probably, if not certainly, 
grace with her presence the table of its master, she fiercely and 
defiantly shook her head with the black silk bonnet on it, at tlie 
unconscious card of invitation; and, pinching that oblong bit of 
pasteboard, between the bard thumb and finger of each hand, as she 
held it out towards Sir Douglas’s half-sister, she ejaculated :— 

‘ Well I that ever I should live to see the day, when such a 
neighbourhood as ours was, when first your ujotlier came here—a 
neighbourhood of good names and good families, and folk well-to-do 
and respected—should come to be such a hitherum gatherum as it 
is DOW ! How Lady Ross could dare to write such words to me— 
“ Eequested to nwet friends and neighbours on tlte luipjty occasion 
of Ross of Torrieburn’s mou'riageT 

‘ Happy occasion, indeed ! I wonder what his fine Spanish slie- 
grandee of a wife will think of the miller’s daughter, Eiieuds and 
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neighbours I was I ercr friendly, or neighbourly either, with that 
ranting roaring woman ? I’ll not stir from Oloohnaben ; nor shall 
Clochnaben stir; nor Mr. James Frere, whose name Lady Eoss has 
had just the blind impudence to add in. Expecting decent women, 
and clergy, and people of a Christian sort, to sit hugger-mugger 
with women who’ve done nothing but offend the Lord ever since 
they were baptized I It’s really a thing that should be noticed with 
reprobation, and young Lady Eoss should blush to have written such 
a card.’ 

So saying, the irate dowager flung the card into the wood fire 
crackling before her, and, giving a last trembling shake of indig¬ 
nation to the black bonnet, she added as she watched it burning:— 

‘ Humph! It’s not the only thing that ought to go to flames and 
brimstone. And you may just tell your milk-and-water Lady of 
Glenrossie that I’m a trifle less bendable than she is; and have 
neither an old husband nor a j'oung lover to make me knuckle down 
to such company. And when I’m asked to meet such, I answer stoutly. 
No. Keep yourself to yourself on such occasions; that’s my dictum.’ 

But, when Ailie had described ‘ all the doings ’ at the Castle ; 
all the singing, and strangeness, and entertainment to be gathered 
therefrom ; when she had destiribed that manner of Kenneth’s, 
which she had shrewdly watehed from her half-closed eyes, aided 
by the light of foregone conclusions; when she dwelt on the offence 
a refusal would give Sir Douglas, considering the love he had for his 
nephew ; and probably also to the ‘ Spanish shc-grandee ’ he had 
married; Lady Clochnaben sniffed, wavered, and covered that retreat 
from her resolute stand which (curiosity getting the better of pro¬ 
priety) she at length permitted herself to make,—by giving utter¬ 
ance to another dictum; namely, that ‘ one was no more bound to 
know beforehand what company one would meet at dinner than what 
dishes would bo sot on the table:’ that, maybe, Maggie would not 
be there (this being an interpretation to save her conscience, for she 
felt convinced of the contrary), but that, if the dreaded Jezebel did 
come, then she would show her neighbourly abhorrence of a neigh¬ 
bour’s faults by treating Mrs. Eoss Heaton with stem disdain; never 
speaking to her, never seeming to perceive her presence! and, if 
dared volunteer an observation intended for the Clochnaben ear, 
then to pour out such open reproofs, such vials of fiery wrath, as 
would ‘ teach the brazen hussy never to forget herself again ;’ even 
if she was puffed into as much importance as the toad in the fable 
by the unheard-of imprudence and apathy of Lady Eoss. 

All apathy as to the great rules of marriage and chastity, which 
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wnilfl only l>e attributed to her foreign education, and the idiocy of 
the mother who superintended it. 

And BO a haughty condescension of assent was vouchsafed ; and 
the Dowager Clochnaben,—clothed in black velvet trimmed with 
ffrehe bordering, and with a necklet of large single diamonds sur¬ 
mounting a white gauze ruff,—sailed into the great crimson room 
where the company were assembling, and cast a severe and searching 
glance over the heads and shoulders of most of the party, to see if 
the sinner of Torriebum was there. 

Yes, she was! She was;—in spite of all proper regulations of 
human conduct. 

And Dowager Clochnaben kept a frown re.ady to annihilate her, 
only Maggie never looked her way. She was seated iu a great 

ci'imson silk arm-chair, one of her large white arms lounging on 

cither side of it; giving a peculiar look of squareness to a figure 
already portly. She had on a gown of pale green satin, excessively 
trimmed with white blood, and rather too short for a lady whoso 

habit it was to sit cross-legged, with one foot in the air. But, 

beyond that, the dowager could find no C07nfbrt from any special 
ridicule in Maggie’s appearance. Mis. Boss Heaton was fortunately 
very proud of her golden hair, and had not therefore hidden it with 
wreaths or lace-caps on this occasion; she had merely plaited its 
immense length, and coiled it rosftd, as Lady Clochnaben said, ‘just 
like the sea-serpent she was.’ 

She seemed extremely cheerful and elate; rather loud in her 
laugh, and an object of some attention to the gentlemen immediately 
near her. 

The party was rather numerous. People Kenneth had not seen 
from childhood were gathered there—names he faintly remembered 
sounded in his ear—hands utterly unfamiliar clutched his, with 
sentences of congratulation. 

There was Major Maxwell, who had served with Sir Douglas; 
and Mr. Innes of Innes ; and three Forbeses of three several plaee.s, 
who had barely a distant eousinship among them, though all bore 
the same name, and who were accordingly all called by the names 
of their places, and the good word ‘ Forbes ’ never mentioned. 
There was a remarkably handsome young Highlander in a kilt, with 
a velvet jacket; who rejoiced in the title of Monzies of Craigievar 
and Poldoch, and who had on estate of about two hundred a.,year, 
somewhere ‘ ayont the hills.’ There were Campbells, and Stuaits, 
and Frasers, and Gordons, all ‘ good men and true; ’ and many who 
had sensed their country, though their country was utterly iudifierent 
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to their existence—^loyal men, who loved their unseen monarch, and 
were ready at all times to fight in India, China, or America, as the 
case might lie. 

The dinner was gay, and healths were drunk even in the presence 
of the ladies. The Spanish hcauty flashed eyes and fan and jewels, 
w'ith douhle and treble energy, and hit her under lip more than ever, 
and langhed with Monzies of Craigievar and Poldoch. Lady 
Cloohiiaben grew grimmer and colder; as the winter sky grows in 
the fall of the day. Air. .latnes Frere b<‘cameexcessively animated ; 
instiniuch that even the wary J\lice was caught with an expression of 
surprise and .sonudhing strongly resembling fear, on her generally 
guarded countenance. And J^ady Koas, after also glancing at him 
once or twice unqnietly, gave the usual signal for the ladies to pro¬ 
ceed to the drawing-room. 

There, the Kjtnnish heanty threw herself full length on one of the 
sofas, with an exclamation of fatigue and exhaustion. Lady Koss 
moved towards her, and sat down by her side. Alice conversed in 
an undertone with Lady Charlotte. 

Coffee was served and taken ; and then there was a pause. 

JIuw could Alaggio fliid courage to address that pillar of black 
velvet, which stood erect, surmounted by the diamond necklet, 
leaning one stern hand on the chimney-piece, and setting one stem 
I'oot on the fonder 1 

She did find'courage,—careless courage ; did not oven know any 
was needed. Still seated and lounging, she looked up at the 
dowagt!!’ and said,— 

‘ 1 kenned ye weel by sicht. Lady Cloehnaben, but we’re strangers 
else. Ye were no ow’r willing to show, the day yo mind I cam’ wi’ 
niy }>uh- men, Mr. Heaton, to speak wi’ ye.’ 

Lady Cloehnaben positively shuddered with anger; but she made 
no reply. 

Maggie raised her voice, already something of the loudest, as if 
she thought the hearer might he deaf, 

‘ I’m saying I’m glad we’re met at last, Leddy Cloehnaben.’ 

‘ I desire you'll not have the boldness to address me,’ said the 
dowager, with excessive fierceness. ‘ If family reasons induce 
persons who ought to know better to in'vite you among decent folk, 
you might at lesst have tlie decency to keep quiet in your comer.’ 

’ / keep quiet, mem! ’ exclaimed Maggie, bursting with wrath. 

‘ Who’s the stranger hero, I’d fain ken ? I’m here amang my aia 
kin : for the man iage of my aiu lad; wi’ a leddy tliat’s mair a 
leddy, an’ a bonnier leddy too, than a’ the Clochnabens that ever 
• o 
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crooed on their beggarly midden; and I’d hae ye to ken that I 
dimia care that, for yere airs and yere graces; and, if my men’s 
dede that wad hae gi’en ye as gude as ye bring, I can tak’ my ain 

pairt; if even I hadn’t my lad come bamc, and I’ll-’ 

What more Maggie would have said, snapping her white lingers 
with a rapid and resounding repetition of snaps in the infuriated 
dowager’s face, cannot be known, for an hysterical burst of tears 
and howls began to wind up (or break down) her oration, be¬ 
fore she perceived that many of the gentlemen who- had re¬ 
entered from dinner, and all the ladies, were gazing at the scene 
in dismay. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

KKNNBTH ftCITE AGAIK. 

It was a second or two before any other sound broke in on Maggie’s 
ol>streperous sobbing, and tlien it was only a very feeble little chirp 
of sympathy from L^y Charlotte ; who, trembling excessively, and 
lockmg her hand in that of her daughter, kept repeating, ‘ Oh, dear. 
Oh, dear me. Oh, goodness ! People really should not be so rude 
to people.’ 

Kenneth, struck and stung; and conscious only that some dreaded 
exposure was taking place, just as he had been secretly exulting in 
the satisfactory blindness of his foreign wife to his mother’s vulgarity; 
taking place, too, before all the gathered friends of his house and 
better kindred-—flushed with wine, and always ungovernable in 
temper, strode forwards, and, grasping one of Maggie’s large white 
arms (to which, as she continued to sob, he gave an impatient shake), 
delivered himself of the brief adjiu'ation,— 

‘ Be quiet, mother; quiet, will you ? ’ 

Then Lady Ross spoke; with that expression so rare in her soft 
countenance, which Sir Douglas remembered in the days when little 
Zizine was ill and some ridicule seemed cast on Lady Charlotte’s 
lamentings ; an expression of reproach and command. ‘ Kenneth, 
Kenneth Ross! ’ was all she said to him; but the tone spoke 
volumes. 

Then, rising, while she still pressed the weak slender hand of her 
own mother, she turned to the cause of all this disturbance, and 
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added, in a low tone, * Ladj Clochnaben, this was worse than rude, 
—it was cmd.’ 

So saying, she unlinhed her hand from Lady Charlotte’s, and, 
coming forward to Maggie, she said gently, addi-osaing no one in 
particular,—‘ Mrs. Ross Heaton has had a great deal to agitate her 
lately, though some of the events ’ (and she smiled round at the 
beautiful Spaniard) ‘ have been very pleasant ones. We mustn’t 
wonder at a little finetnation of spirits, and the room is very hot. I 
am afi'aid of giving Doha Eusehia cold, or I would open the window ; 
but we will take a turn in the conservatory instead.’ 

She was leading Maggie away ; half sullen and half ashamed; 
when the tall black velvet figure baricd her passage with a sort of 
mocking farewell— 

‘Yon’ll scar’cely e.vpect me to stay. Lady Ross, though you did 
me the honour to invito me without mentioning very particularly 
who were to be your com))nny. Ill not interfere with your care of 
iilistress Maggie Heaton. She loo&s, indeed, in very delicate 
health! ’ 

And, without noticing Maggie’s interrujition,—‘ Ou I don’t begin 
clawin’ and scratchin’ again at me, ye groat grim long-tailed black 
eat.’—she added ,—‘ I’m quite aware that you would not wish to 
offimd Mr. Kenneth; indeed you’ve a good deal owing to that young 
man, if all neighboui’s’ tales are true; and those who can’t walk 
■straight must just step crooked, that’s my dictum ; only I’d rather 
not be by, while ail’s going on that is to go on here, I suppose, 
now he’s come back again.’ 

‘ Douglas, will you order T.ady CIochnalK'n’s can-iage, while Mrs. 
Ross Heaton and 1 gather some myrtle in the conservatory ? ’ said 
her hostess. 

The sweet voice was neither raised nor lowered. Lady Cloch- 
naben’s words might hove been drops of hail pattering against the 
window-pane, for any apparent effect they produced on Gertrude. 

Kor did she seem even conscious of the sudden stare of Maggie’s 
eyes when Kenneth was so oddly mentioned. Only, as she gathered 
a sprig of myrtle, and her thoughts flow back on its pleasant 
aromatic odour to the Villa Manddilo, and the ‘ pergola ’ high above 
the blue Buy of Naples, she sighed to think that Lorimer Boyd 
called such a woman ‘ mother ! * 

Maggie heard tlie sigh, and saw the abstracted eyes, and set the 
sigh down to a more obvious cause. In Aer opinion the sigh was for 
Kenneth; and Gortnide was very properly punished for jilting him, 
even by such insidting remarks as had been made by the long-tailed 

* iTt 
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spiteful dowager in black yelvet; and, though she thought Kenneth 
had done much better for himself in marrying such a beauty (with 
such a heap of jewels) as Buna Eusebia, still she felt a certain 
ignorant bitterness against the woman who had, in her opinion, boon 
the cause of his lung alienation from home, and from her own society 
at Toniubum. 

But Bowager Cloclmaben’s conduct was not to be the only wonder 
of tltat evening. 

When the two ladies returned to the rest of the company, the 
s(;eue which had taken place seemed really almost effaced. The 
great crimson room was sjiacious enough to have made it difficult to 
liear gaunt Lady Olochnaben’s farewell speech, even if they had 
carefully listened. But no one was atU‘mpting to listen, or attending 
to tliat dowager’s departure. The men guests wei'o most of them a 
little ‘ flustered ’ by the quantity of wine they had taken in honour 
of many toasts. Kouueth and one or two others were more than 
half drunk. Handsome. Monzios of Poldoch and Oraigievar was 
1 ‘iitirely absorbed in the notice taken of him by the radiant Si)aniard. 
No one clearly understood, or very much cansl, what had occurred ; 
and it was quite easy to accept the solution that Mr.s. Boss llouton 
had liecn in nervous sjiiiits, and had taken sometliing ami.ss that was 
nut intended to be so taken. 

Quiet was lestored ; and social converse, not grave but gay. 

Glass after glass of curaqao and muraschino, imbibed by way of 
vluuse cafe, added to the fcvori.sh flush on Kenneth’s cluick, ami to 
the careless merriment of others. Then Bona Eustdiia,—having 
duly rested in attitudes of the most piquant gi’ace, and of the mo.st 
astonishing and shifting variety,—was called upon fo sing ; and 
after much pretty reluctance, the paity, as she said, being so ‘ big,’ 
and she ‘ but a poor stranger with a small little talent,’ con.seuted ; 
and went through all tlio.se sweet varieties of melancholy passion and 
martial animation, and tiny stamps and long-drawn ‘ Ays,’ from the 
(list sighing modinha to the last rapid bolero in her repertoire ; 
while Monzies of Poldoch’s nascent moustache positively trembled 
with admiration, and Kenneth watched this new effect of his wife’s 
music with the haughtiest displeasure. 

Gertrude sang too. llich. and sweet was her voice ; pure and 
perfect the stylo; nimble the white fingers that wandered familiarly 
among the ivory keys without requiring written music. But what 
was the use of any one singing when Boiia Eusebia was by ? 
Unless, indeed, to rest that most fascinating warbler, and enable her 
CO consider what next she would do, to daazle, enchimt, and madden. 
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At length even her amazing stock of treasures in the musical waj 
seemed exhausted. ‘ I can no mure, and I have no more,’ she said ; 
and looked up with a smile at the listening Monzic'S; who felt as if 
those dark liquid eyes had fluttered over him ; settled upon him; 
and, covering him up with warm folded wings, blinded him to all 
outward objects. 

‘ Oh yes, you have more,’ exclnimod Kenneth. ‘ A beautiful 
thing; two beautiful things ; that “ Mexican Mountaineers’ Hymn,” 
or whatever you call it, and the “ Lament of Matamoros.” ’ 

Hut they both required a different sort of accompaniment, she 
said; she was ‘ accustomed to [day them on the guitar while her 
cousin played the [uaiioforte; ’ they were ‘ nothing without that.’ 
The bells of the mules on the mountain-pa.ss must be imitated on 
(lie piano, while the hymn of the mountaineers was sung to the 
guitar. Besides, there should bo a man’s voice also. The hymn 
was poor without that. Kenneth might rememlier it was always 
.sung so by her cousin; the Due de Martos, at Granada. 

Then occumxl the second startling event of the evening. Mr. 
James Frerc—who had l)eon sitting very quietly by Miss Alice 
Boss in a distant corner—rose from his place, and gravely proffered 
his assistance. 

Did he know the ‘ Hymn of the Mexican Mountaineers ? ’ 

Yes ; he believed so. If it was the same : if she would pardon 
his awkwardness. And Mr. Frere ran his meagre fingers very 
lightly over the keys, playing the air en Konrdine. 

Yes, certainly ; that was it; that would do [)erfectly. Did he also 
know the ‘ Lament of Matamoros ? ’ 

He thought he did. He was no musician, but these were 
remarkable national airs, and he had heard them very often from 
a very interesting young friend; in fact, a young American mis¬ 
sionary : a very pious and amiable person, since dead. He only 
proposed his services that others might not be disappointed of the 
wonderful pleasure of hearing Doha Ensebia; imperfect services, 
hut he would do his best. 

And forthwith the performance commenced. 

If Mr. James Frere spoke truth when he said he was no musician, 
he must have had great ability for learaing by ear. No fault could 
he detected in his playing; the voice, so melodiously strong in his 
preaching, gave now the impression of skilfully subdued strength, 
and of an attentive calculation how to leave all the effects of the 
song to the lovely Spaniard. Never, for one semi-quaver of time, 
did Mr. Frere eeeni to forget that he was mercly singing ‘ that 
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others might not be disappointed of the wonderful pleasure of hearing 
Doha Eusebia. 

She felt it She looked at him, when the hymn was concluded, 
with a long gaze of searching curiosity. That ‘ high-bom Spanish 
ladie ’ was by no means shy. She did not pretend to bo shy. 
She looked him over, from the crown of his oWquious head, past 
that odd scar on his hand, to the. tips of his finger-nails, as she 
had looked over many other specimens of the same sex; a sex 
created to admire, obey, and entertain her. And having so perused 
him, she looked up at Kenneth with a smile, resting her white teeth' 
on the top of her fan, and murmured, in Spanish,—‘ He says ho 
is no musician ; but that is a little fib. He is a fingidor'* 

And Mr. Frere answered (also in Spanish), that what he had 
stated was true. That he had not studied music; that he played 
almost entirely by ear; that he had no time for such studies. 
His occupations were too serious; too absorbing; he should con¬ 
sider it terong to indulge himself in the puisuit of music. He 
had not sung for a very long period ‘ till that evening.’ 

Duiing the greater portion of this performance, the Italian Giu¬ 
seppe had been waiting for a pause to advance and obey the im¬ 
patient signal of Kenneth for more liqueur. His attention was 
now BO riveted on the male performer, that Kenneth at last angrily 
noticed it, with a ‘ Cosa c' eV 

Only that Giuseppe had seen that Signor before, somewhere : 
he could not recollect where; but certaiidy somewhere he had seen 
him, and heard him sing. 

And, in spite of Kenneth’s cross laugh and observation that 
there was nothing very extraordinary m the fact, even if it wore 
so, Giuseppe kept puzzling his simple brain as to where and when 
he had seen this English stratiger. 

There was something unsatisfactory in his recollection of the 
roan; but he could not clearly make out what it was. Only of one 
thing he was quite certain, ho did not now see Mr. James Frere for 
the first tima 

Meanwhile, much praise was bestowed on that individual; and 
to the question of frank Sir Douglas, why he had never allowed 
his fnends to know of his talent before, Mr. Frere replied! with 
much simplicity, that ‘no one had ever asked him if he could sing.’ 
adding, with a gentle sigh, that he had already given his reasons 
why, in his position, it was not a talent he could desire to cultivate. 


Hypocrite, one who feigns. 
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As to his knowledge of the Spanish language, it was very limited. 
He had tried to make himself conversant with most modern lan¬ 
guages, not knowing where Providence might lead him, in the 
career he had desired to embrace. The usefulness of a missionary’s 
labours would be much impeded, if his ignorance of all tonguas but 
his own prevented communion with such as might most need his 
ministry when abroad. 

And then Mr. Freie vanished once more into the background, and 
resumed his place by Alice Koss. 

But Alice sat pale and silent, and gave no sign of wel¬ 
come. 

Presently Maggie rose with a yawn and a stretch, and, e-rpressing 
her opinion that it would be far more ‘ couth and cosy ’ if Kenneth 
would come at once to Tomeburn, and that she had no doubt 
‘ Donna Euseeby ’ would find things well enough ‘ sorted ’ there, 
without further trouble ; and at all events ‘ auld cats in black veRret ’ 
would not be able to intrude unasked, and crow over her—took her 
son’s arm, and, bidding a rather sulky farewell to the rest of the 
party, departt'd. 

When Kenneth returtied from putting her into the carriage, the 
heated angry look which had been deepening in bis face was fiercer 
than before. No doubt poor tactless Maggie had boon saying to her 
waywai'd son whatever was least fitted for the occasion. He east 
a restles.s glance at his Spanish bride, who was coquetting with all 
the might of her eyes and fan with Monzies of Craigievar: ad- . 
vanced towards them : muttered something about ‘ coxcombs in fancy 
drosses.’ with a scornful glance at the extremely decorated belt and 
dirk, of that dandy of the hills: and bluntly interrupting Dona 
Eusebia, told her he thought she had better follow his mother’s 
example, and say good-niglit to the company. 

At first Dona Eusebia smiled, and said ‘ her eyes wore not sleepy, 
and she would not shut up the poor things in the dark against theii- 
will.’ But, when a hurried sentence or two had been spoken by 
Kenneth with increasing irritation, she also fiosbed fire. 

The eyes that ‘ were not sleepy ’ seemed positively to expand with 
anger, mrd the tiny foot boat with a rapid, tremulous, passionate beat 
on thj ground. 

Kenneth turned from her, and spoke to the young Highlander j 
what he said was not very clear, but the tone of iusulcnce was what 
no man could brook. He was answered with equal pride aud im¬ 
patience. Sir Douglas saw and heard nothing of what was passing, 
fur he was deep in some colloquy with oue of the soldier Forbeses; 
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but Gertrude was observing them. She came rapidly forward, 
‘ Mr. Boss I Kenneth! ’ was all she said. But she said it in the 
same tone that had offended him before during that evening. He 
laughed bitterly. 

‘Now that is prime,’ he said, with a thick drunken utterance. 
‘ You think, because I was once so fond of you that you could have 
twisted me round your finger, that you’re to govern me all my life ! 
No such thing my. dear aunt I (You’re my dear “ aunt ” now, you 
know.) If my dear uncle had not much authority in old days (as, 
indeed, why should ho ?), a dear aunt shouldn’t attempt—shouldn’t 
attempt—to—to tyrannise. I don’t want to quarrel with Monaies,’ 
added he, with a tipy smile, ‘ he’s a gowl fellow, and I’m ready to 
shake hands with him—to shake hands; it’s women that arc in 

fault. All women. They’re all alike ; all d-d coquettes. You 

were^a coquette ; and Eusebia’s a coquette ; and I dare say Alice 
—Aunt Alice—she’s a coquette, too—for all she’s so demure— 
and-’ 

The drunken gpeechwasappareutly airestedby the quiet approach 
of the last-ifamed object of animadvemon. A noiseless gliding step 
had brought pussy-cat Alice close to the grouj). It is impossible to 
describe the expression of her eyes while watching Kenneth; amuse¬ 
ment, malice, curiosity, and a sot detei'mination, were so blended in 
their half-shut gleaming. Behind her stood Mr. Frerc. Some- 
tiling in their silent contemplation of him, checked Kenneth, and 
recalled him a little to himself. 

‘ Arc you two gifted with second sight, and looking at some vision 
of the future ? ’ he said, with a sneer. 

‘ I am,’ answered Alice llo.ss, quietly; and the odd little smile 
crept round her thin mouth, and left it. 

Mr. Frere turned away with a pious sigh; and crossed the 
spacious room to the comer where Sir Douglas was engaged in 
military gossip with his elder guests. 

‘ Good night, Mr. Monzics,’ Gertrude said, as she held out her 
hand to him. ‘Do not sit late with Kenneth, discussing the 
naughtiness of woman; and,’ added she,—with rather a nervous 
smile,—‘ do not eitlier of you forget tliat this was a meeting of 
friends’ 

The young man bowed low over the gentle hand extended to him ; 
and Dona Eusebia rose, in answer to the still gentler beckoning 
which summoned her rebellious eyes to sleep. She shrugged her 
shoulders witli a departing glance of anger at Kenneth, and passed 
up the great staircase with Alice and her hostess sister-in-law. 
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Very late—long after the last wheels had passed down the 
approach, bearing away the non-resident guests—Gertrude was 
startled by hearing the voice of Kcnnellt once moi'c in anger. Slie 
had not slept. She could not sleep. She had heard him come up the 
stairs and along the con-idor with the heavy, stumbling, irregular 
step of an intoxicated man. Then a stillness. Then the inexpli¬ 
cable sounds of angry speaking, and something more—stamping, or 
shaking of a door; she could not make out what. All of a sudden 
a great crash. Gertrude could scarcely repress a scream. ‘Oh, 
Douglas ! ’ she said, ‘ something has hapjmned ! Kenneth—^Kenneth 
had a quarrel—I—I fear-’ 

She listened again; doubtful, wondering: for now she thought 
she could distinctly hear a woman’s voice. Sir Douglas opened the 
dressing-room door, and passed down the corridor. 

At the door of her own room stood Lady Charlotte, quaking with 
fear. • 

‘ It is Kenneth,’'she said; ‘ he is very angry. He has burst in 
the door.’ * 

‘ What door ? ’ 

‘ The door of his room, I think. That is all; only it frightened 
me so.’ 

Sir Douglas returned to his wife. 

‘ Kenneth is not sober,’ ho said with a sigh. ‘ I suppose he 
could not turn the handle of his door. He has forced it; that was 
the sound you heard. I am so vexed, my love, that you were 
startled out of your sleep! ’ 

.Gertrude said nothing. She partly guessed what had happened ; 
and her conjecture was confirmed in the morning by Lady Charlotte, 
who narrated—with many agitated pulls at the long curl which 
assisted in all her emotions—liow she had heard Kenneth desire 
Dona Eusebia to open the door that led into his dressing-room. 
How the Doiia had replied she would never see him again, and 
meant to leave the Castle at daylight. How, after further parleying 
for a minute or two, there was a dead pause, and then a crash; and 
then Kenneth’s voice in the inner room, ‘ dreadfully angry; ’ and 
many angry answers and weeping; and then his voice apparently 
apblogising, and excusing what he had done. 

‘ And oh! my darling, i* did so remind me,’ said poor Lady 
Charlotte, ‘ of that dreadful day, you know, at Villa Mandorlo, when 
he threatened about Sir Douglas, and would insist on your loving 
him instead, and all that! And I can’t think why he can’t l» 
contented now, and not behave like—^like a corsair—or something 
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dreeii&il. But I’m very glad it isn’t you! I mean, that you are 
not married to him. And one comfort is, that I should think his 
wife was very brave; she looks brave. There was once a Spanisit 
woman who fired off a cannon, you know. The maid of—of 
Saragossa, she was called. And I believe they are all very daring. 
I’m sure Draa Eusebia seemed to me as if she would mind neither 
swords nor pistols. She gives me that idea. Such a slendei 
creature, too ! But that’s no rule. She wouldn’t mind the Oraiid 
Turk, I’m sure she wouldn’t 1' 

‘ Well,’ said Gertrude, with a sigh and a smile ; ‘ let ns hope she 
will not mind this outrage either. Say nothing of it to Sir Douglas. 
He only thinks Kenneth Boss got drunk—as usual.’ 

Hothing of it to Sir Douglas 1 


CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

MB. IBEBK DISPLAYS ANOTHBB TAI.KNT, nSEFtTI, ON 
MISSIONABY STATIONS. 

It was not without some little echo of her mother’s trepidation that, 
Gertrude watched for the entrance of Kenneth Boss and his wife at 
breakfast that morning. 

The esclandre of a parting, in the very midst of bridal festivities ; 
what a climax to that wayward young man’s affairs ! 

But no such catastrophe was impending. When the newly- 
married couple reappeared—which they did at separate intervals, 
Kenneth lounging in long after the usual breakfast-hour—no troi-e 
of the stormy scene of the previous night remained. It might have 
been an evil dream, for any symptom even of its recollection, appa- 
I'ent in the two persons principally concerned. 

Kenneth had obviously been forgiven. Probably his bride had 
had previous opportunities of judging what effect excess of drink¬ 
ing would have on his conduct. She even, to Gertrude’s intense 
amazement, alluded to it with the pi-etty playful coquetry of 
manner, and sweet broken English, of which she so well knew the 
charm. 

It Was a question^ ‘ what should be done ’ that morning; and it 
was agreed that no shooting or separation of parties should take 
place, Tl^y were all to take boat, and row or sail down the lake, 
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and dine picnic at ' the hat; ’ a litde edifice of stone walls and 
heather roof, begun by Old Sir Douglas and his brother when they 
were boys, aided by the keeper. 

There, flushed and lovely, they had lifted logs of odorous lately- 
chipped fir-branches; and stretched their strenuous young arms to 
build and contrive ; panting always to return to the delicious em¬ 
ployment, in the midst of carelessly-learnt lessons at Glenrossie, 
and home coercion, such as it was. 

There, the beloved little rough dogs, afterwards hung by 
their cold-blooded step-mother, had fiizzled and rustled among 
the brown autumn leaves, feeling called upon to partake 
tlie excitement, though they could not share the employment, 
of their masters ; and sympathising thoroughly in the apparent 
oimiion of the latter, tliat the greater the bustle the greater 
the joy. 

Poor little Jock and Beardie! Before that di'oadful hanging day, 
how many days of delight had they shai'ed 1 What kindly pats 
and invitations had they received to share bits of oat-cake and 
potatoes roasted in the hut (tasting terribly of burnt resinous wood); 
while their masters added to that simple festival, alas! ‘just a wee 
wee drappie ’ of mountain dew, sipped from the keeper’s flask; 
ever replenished with a fiery nectar, which, like the potatoes, had 
been pre]>ared .in some wild mountain hole where the tax of the 
excise-officer had never been levied. 

Days of boyhood and castle-building on the earth (not yet the 
vain vanishing of manhood’s castles in the air), how sweet and 
precious arc ye, in the after times! 

Oh! little huts, and bowers, and play-places,—^by many a 
mountain lake and loish-fringed stream, or wild sea-shore, or in the 
depth of mellow autumn woods,—does no ghost haunt you? no 
sweet Egeria dwell there, giving perpetual invitations to return to 
the peace and innocence, the complete beliefs and holy ignorance, 
which were our own in those days ? 

Where are the echoes of those young voices, whose every sound 
of common calling was like a glad triumphant shout? Wlioi'e is 
the dancing light of youthful eyes, that flashed eagerly radiant and 
clekr as stars; eyes that knew no heaviness, and whose tears were 
shed in such brief showers? Wliere are ye, young companions, 
close-knit ties, sportive inhabitants of a paradise where sorrow 
endured for a day and joy came with the morning, where the 
lament for irrevocable loss, and the long dreary alienation (rf 
maturer quarrels, were alike unknown? Betum to us—return! 
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Eetnm,—stream of life with the sparkle on it, from a light that no 
longer shines! 

It cannot be. As weD ask for the haretells that, waved in the 
mountain breeze in those long-forgotten springs; the fox-glove that 
grew by the woodland bower, and smiled down on the autumn fern, 
in that sweet and lonesome spot where now, perhaps, stands some 
busy wayside inn; thronged and crowded 1 

But this one bower—of the thousands that lie scattered about, 
sadder than tombs, among the ])lay-placc8 of forgotten generations 
—had been carefully tended tlirougli all days of external change. 
Kenneth of Torrieburn had first impaired it, and made a fishing- 
lodge of it,—for the love of absent Douglas, his Eton brother, his 
soldier brother, his brother fai- away! Sir Douglas had it after¬ 
wards sacredly kept, for the sake of the dead brother he had loved 
so well. Little Kenneth, the orjdian, had been taken to it as to a 
liauutf of memory and love; and there often had Sir Douglas told, 
how the father he could not remember had helped to build it. And 
in these latter times Geitrude saw to the re-thatching with heather 
in bloom, and fresh fir-supports, of that simple edifice j sacred to 
the past, when Old Sir Douglas was a blooming boy 1 

It was still, what it was then,—a favourite haunt of the dwellers 
in Glenrossie; and many a day the silence of the sweet rocky shore 
was broken by voices—there, and ‘ in the broomy knowe under the 
birkeu trees,’ where poor Maggie Heaton, in the days of her girlish 
beauty, listened to Kenneth’s father—and fell. 

A merry day now they had on that jdacid shore; and it was on 
their landing that the beautiful Spaniai’d gave utterance to the 
speech that so surprised Gertrude, as containing a gayer allusion 
than she would have thought possible to Kenneth’s unhappy vice of 
drunkenness. 

Of the three boats containing the party Kenneth’s touched the 
shore first, steered by the Neapolitan Giuseppe, who had become a 
sort of necessity of life to that spoiled child of fortune. 

He handed out his bride; who, touching lightly with her thinly- 
shod little foot on the landing-board, looked up at the rustic /agaefe 
where her own name and the word ‘ Bienvenida! ’ had been woven 
in rich colours, with dalilias and hollyhocks intermingled with 
flowering myrtle. 

‘ Ah 1 ’ she said, ‘ that is my own Httlo house, my “ descansa- 
ddro,” a jmlomdr for Kennet and me. Now, walk into my 
“habitacion” straight, very straight, moch straightor than you 
could have walk last night, or I will make a very angry “ ama di 
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casa.” And drink no drink but the lake water, and that only 
“ with your eyes,” like the y)retty song of your English poet. For 
into my “ palouiar” shall come only loving birds ; no “solterdn,” 
no stupid old bachelor, nor tipsy man ; in this sunshine shall not 
even the “ sombrdgo ” of such a one be allowed—only the young, 
the gay, the handsonio. And Sir Douglas! ’ 

The coquettish d.'ish of the large dark eyes at young Craigievar 
during the first words of the concluding phrase, was lost in the 
merry laugh of all, at the pause which preceded Sir Douglas’s 
name. He smiled. 

‘You cannot, at least, make me an exception as an old bachelor,’ 
said he, gaily; ‘so let all the boat’s crew land, and sit outside 
Doila Euscbia’s “ dcscansaddro,” for I am sure inside tliere will 
only be room foi' tlie ladies.’ 

The day Wtas beautiful; (he tc7npcrs of all as cloudless as the 
sky; and (belittle exaggciulcd eider to drink ‘only wutor,^ very 
slightly infringed ujpbn by the general company; while tiie poet’s 
line, 

‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ 

was certainly very stn’ctly obeyed by young Monties, if by no 
one else. 

But, though Ensebia was coquettish as ever (for, indeed, it was 
not in her n.-iliire to be otherwise), ber coquetries were reserved for 
Kennetb, uitb very i.solii1ed exceptions. That enuub of notice 
when sbe landed, and sjtoke of ‘ the young and handsome,’ was all 
shp voucLs.afed to tlio admiring Highlander that day ; or rather 
that morning, for slie relapsed a little, going home by the boat 
in the early moonlight. Sho did what many coquettes do, with an 
assurance and « plomh poifectly amazing,—she seemed to forget the 
very existence of tin? man sbe bad chatted with so eagerly and 
familiarly the night before ; to ho unconscious that he was there; or, 
at least, that his being there was at all a matter that concerned A<r. 

The beautiful eyes scut their glances about like shooting star-s, 
hut w'ith the .same effect of meteoric distance. She looked across 
him, and up over his head and beyond, and past his shoulder, and at 
the sprig of white heather that lay by his plate, hut never ai him, as 
she had done the, previous evening. At which change Craigievar 
was a good deal nettled and troubled, but only held his bearillcsH 
chin a little more proudly and stiffly, and addressed his conversation 
chiefly to his host Sir Douglas, and his hostess Gertrude, without 
iutruding on Euschia. 
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After luncheon, a cHnibinj^ walk along delicions paths shaded by 
birch-trees and full of fairy knolls; with glimpses ever varying of 
the silver lake, and far-away mountains, and the one rocky crag 
conspicuous in the foreground, on which Clothnaben Castle was 
built, employed their time; and they returned to the ‘ descansadero ’ 
where blasoned forth in flowers the foreign bride’s name, without a 
thought that could mar the genial gaiety of the day. 

Dona Eusebio, indeed, was so full of frolic and fffiidon, that she 
turned and took a personal farewell of the Hut; kissing the firwood 
lintelposts under the dahlias and hollyhocks on eitlusr side,—as she 
would have kissed the checks of some dowager, in a cop wreathed 
with roses. 

' Adios ! adios! pretty habitacion with your adorezo of flowers 1 
T will live much in you. When Kennet is good I will come with 
him, and when he is bad I shall come without him, and you shall be 
all dCsflorecida. Adios ! ’ 

And with the lust playful adios Doria Ensebia stepped into the 
boot which hud brought her, with Sir Douglas and Gertrude, Lady 
Charlotte and Kenneth. The other two boats lay off, ready to stair 
in company. Alice Eoss, and one or two of the guests at the Ctuslle, 
with the inseparable Mr. Janies Frere, occupied one. The other 
merely reconveyed two of the gardeners who had been employed 
during the early morning in decorating the hut according to Ger¬ 
trude’s design, mid tho servants who had prepared hiiieheon. 

Giuseppe was in the boat with Kenneth, It was the only one that 
had a sail besides the two rowers ; hut the wind was light and not 
favourable ; so Giuseppe was reclining in the most Italian attitude of 
(hke far niente/ all languor except his quick black eyes, wliich waited 
Kenneth’s commands, and, receiving none, looked back again down 
on the unruffled water; dreaming, perhaps, of the blue Day of 
Naples and patient little Kanclla, still reading his treasured deputy- 
written love-letters, and cxpee.ting his long-delayed return. 

Tho party was seated, and Kenneth was aiTaiiging a plaid round 
Dona Ensebia, when she once more stood up, and, with a long 
musical note of such sweet and passionate intonation, that it woke 
tin answering echo from the shore, sang out ‘ Adios! ’ once again. 
Enchanted with the effect, she repeated it, with all the strength of 
her fine voice. Tlien she called out to Mr. Frere, and asked Ger¬ 
trude to join, and that cadence in unison came back to them. Then 
with one lost adieu, she waved her hands to the Hut, laughing and 
kissing her ffnger-tips as she did so, and the boat pushed off. 

But, in the very act of waving her hands, that precious bracelet 
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with all its dangling lockets of rubies and diamonds, vthich she had 
been obliged to take off when accompanying herself on the piano, 
unfastened at the clasp, and fell into the lake! ’ 

‘ My bracelet! My bracelet! My bracelet thatKennet give me 
before we marry ! ’ 

‘ Giuseppe ! ’ exclaimed Kenneth. 

And Giuaep{)e—so languid a minute ago—all life and activity, 
leaned up, and in a moment more would have dived tor the lost 
treasure. But even at that instant, Mr. Frere’s voice called out, 

‘ I see it! Non ^urbate I’acqua ! ’ Do not disturb the water. 

As he spoke, be flung bis coat into the boat, and plunged into the 
lake. He rose again, having failed to recover the glittering trea¬ 
sure : gazed downwards eagerly, plunged once more, and seized it, 
as it curled in among the little rocks that bordered the wild shore by 
ihe hut. 

His hand was cut and bleeding fi'om the dash he had made»among 
the stones. He swam towards the boat where Dona Eusebia wi^ 
s(!nted, apd lifted the bracelet in triumph as he touched the boat’s 
side. 

‘ Madre di Dio! Santo Josd! Santissima Maria! I recognise 
him ! I know him ! ’ exclaimed Giuseppe. ‘ Touch not his hand. 
Signora mia ; touch him not, Eecellenza! ’ 

Giuseppe bent over the boat’s side with a mixture of anima¬ 
tion and repulsion diflScult to comprehend. Mr. Frere seized his 
arm. Some rapid words in Italian—a wild look of appeal on the 
]iart of James Frere—a vehement withdrawal of his arm on 
the part of Giuseppe — and the bracelet was handed back to 
Doha Eusebio. 

‘ I am too wet to be a good companion,’ said Mr. Frere, some¬ 
what breathlessly. ‘ Give me hiy coat, 1 will walk home.’ 

‘ I will walk with you,’ said Kenneth; ‘ I had rather. I hate 
the cramp-up sensation of a boat; and I am not very partial to 
recollections of diving.’ 

He looked at Giuseppe, as ho spoke, with a smile; and Gertrude 
shuddered, for she remembered only too well the day at Naples— 
the wild drunken talk—the dreadful plunge—the narrow escape from 
death, and the long watches of the dreary night that had fagged 
and worn Sir Douglas ! 

Involimtaiily she looked in that kindly face and sighed, and held 
out her hand. He pressed it. He, also, remembered 1 

But Giuseppe’s eyes followed only Mr. Frere ; and, as the boat 
once more touched the shore, and Kenneth leaped lightly out and 
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laid hiB hand on Frere’s dripping shoulder, an expression almost of 
fierceness came over his honest sunburnt brow, 

‘ If the young Excellency did but know ! ’ muttered he. 

Tlie other boats also drew to the shore, and young Craigievar was 
invited to replace Kenneth in the leading barque. 

Then it was that the lovely Spaniard resumed her conquering sway 
over the very inexj)erienccd victim of her fascination; end chatted 
in her broken English, and talked with her fingers and her eyes; 
while the early moon stole into the sky with one companion star, and 
Sir Douglas and Gertrude sat ra ther silent, both thinking of Kenneth, 
of his past and of his future. 

Lady Charlotte pulled at her curl meditatively: and repeated 
to Geitrude what she had previously said to Sir Douglas,—namely, 
that the beautiful Spaniard was ‘ like something in a story : some¬ 
thing not real, you know. But of course site is real. Orly I 
cannot accustom myself to her. And she is so very ditferont. 
Difl'ereut, 1 moan, from you, dear! But men do love such ditfei’cnt 
people. They go on choosing and loving, and loving and choosing, 
till really one don’t know wEat they would bo at. Still I’m glad of 
course that you ain’t married to him, and—and I hope she’ll be¬ 
have herself.’ 

Meanwhile Kenneth and his companion made their way by the 
footpath at the edge of the lake and inland; glancing from time to 
time at tho boats as they came in sight. 

And, when they all met again, and Mr. Frere had gone to his 
apartment to change his clothes; Kenneth pronounced, with more 
warmth than usual, that he was ‘ a capital fellow; ’ ‘ a most enter¬ 
taining follow; ’ and he woiddii’t object to have a walk with him 
every day; only he had rather bored him with his prejudices 
against the Italians (having observed that he had an Italian servant). 
He was full of the ridiculous notion that they were extremely 
deceitful and treacherous ; scheming, and all that; even went so far 
as to remark on Giuseppe’s countenance; said it was a ‘ malignant ’ 
face, whereas there was not a better-natured animal in all Naples ; 
and told some long story of an Italian valet who had murdered his 
master in some wild out-of-the-way place, and had then taken his 
clothes, his passport, and his name, and passed for years as 
the man himself 1—a thing which, after all, might have happened 
anywhere. Frere had also asked him (Kenneth) how long Giuseppe 
had been in his service, and whether he meant to keep him, and all 
that sort of thing. Of com'se he meant to keep him; never had a 
servant he liked so welL 
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But, apparentlj, Giuseppe himself was getting a little restless; for 
the very next day after the boating expedition, he came to Kenneth, 
and pleaded that now the young Excellency was once more among 
friends, and among servants of his house, he might disjKsnse with 
the poor Neapolitan, and the desire of heart that had been kept 
tranquil while his young Excellency had more need of him, grew 
strong now to go and marry Nanella, even as the Excellency 
had married the beautiful lady of his choice, whom might all 
the saints preserve for ever! 

Kenneth’s anger was unbounded at this proposal. It was all 
nonsense. He was used to Giuseppe, and he saw no reason at ail 
why he should be deprived of his services. He offered him more 
wages : he swore and stormed : finally, he expostulated, and worked 
on the better part of Glusepj)o’a easy nature, saying he was certain 
he should be ill again and ro<iuire him; till at last the arrangement 
was made that Giusep|io sbonld have temporary leave of absenoe to 
SCO his mother and ninrry Nanella : and, if Nanella would come with 
him to England and to Scotland, she should be installed as superior 
in the laundry; and, if she would not c8me, Giuseppe must abso¬ 
lutely return for a yeai' in Kenneth’s service, till he could look out 
for a suitable substitute. 

So, with many ejaculations and much humble hand-kissing, 
Giuseppe departed. 

ISefore ho went he asked to speak with Gertrude; and was called 
into the bright morning-room where she was working, and Sir 
Douglas reading. 

But, whether the presence of the latter was more than Giuseppe 
haft reckoned on. and intimidated him, or from whatever other 
cause, the youiig Noa])olitan became agitated and confused; aud'd! 
iliat could be galbored was, that he had desired to put their 
Excellencies on their guard against Mr. Frere. He called him 
‘ Mr. Frere,’ though—tlio saints forgive him—he knew that could 
not be the Signor’s name. He was well assured he had indeed 
seen him before; and when he saw him swimming, and with 
his hand uplifted and bleeding, then all was clear to him; and 
though the Signor Frere denied his identity, and said he had never 
been in Italy, yet ho, Giuseppe, knew that it was not so; and 
he was proceeding to say more,—in his own verbose and confused 
way,—when the gentle tap of pussy-cat .Alice at the door of the 
momilig-room and her gliding entrance stopped him, 

Alice looked at him, as if she also had something to say, and was 
waiting his departure; but wheu he was gone she only smiled 

I* 
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an answering smile to Sir Douglas’s look of welcome, and took ont 
her favourite work of floss silk and chenille, and told Gertrude 
she had oome ‘ for a little advice ’ about going over to C]ochnal)en, 
for she did not like to quarrel with one of her dear mother’s oldest 
fHends, and jet she did not like to make the visit if Gertrude 
objected to continue on good terms with the Dowager after tho un¬ 
fortunate little saUlie of the night of the dinner-parfj. 

Young Ladj Boss smiled quietly. ‘ I hope- the single sentence 
of rebuke I uttered, will not interrupt our good neighbourhood,’ she 
said ; ‘ and, at all events, that it will in no way change the relations 
in which others stand to Lady Clochnabon. Douglas will ride over 
with you ; and, if Dona Dusebia would like to make the call and see 
the grim old castle, Kenneth can drive h(T in my pony chaise. 
I am going to walk with my mother and my little boy to see 
his old nurse. We have been so busy with company lately, that no 
such holidays have come obout.—If Mr. Frere-’ 

Here Gertrude paused and looked doubtfully at Sir Douglas, who 
answered hastily,—‘ Oh ! my love, you don’t suppose for a moment 
that I should heed the mysterious warning which that rambling 
fellow Oiuseppe has taken it into his head to give us! I never 
heard a syllable that could lead mo to think Frere bad visited Italy, 
and he talks freely enough of the places and people he has seen. 
Besides, what are we to suppose the simple fellow meant ? I think 
we need hardly expect Frere to turn into a robber chief or a Rode¬ 
rick Dhu, because Kenneth’s man fancies he recognises him.’ 

‘ I was going to say that wqi eould mount Mr. Frere as well 
as Kenneth and some others of the party, if you would give orders 
about the horses.’ 

‘ Well, I dare say Alice will not object to that,’ said Sir Douglas, 
with a smile. ‘ The more the merrier. Lot us prepare a cavalry 
march upon Clochnabon Castle, and call on the grim lady of 
the Castle to sunrendor at discretion. James Frere’s visit here 
ends to-day, and it will be a yerj brilliant sort of escort, to recon- 
duct him.’ 
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CHAPTEK XXXV. 

TIBS THAT won’t BIND. 

To the verbs which the Oloehniiben factor had dolarod to be caret 
in her ladyship’s vocabulary,—namely, to love and to give, —might 
certainly be added the verb to pardon. 

That even Heaven itself should pardon sin, had always jaiTcd 
upon that stern Dowager’s clear sense of the proper temporal and 
eternal rules with reference to right and wrong. She had once 
condescended—not to argue the point—but in an interrogative form 
to express an opinion on this point, to the deceased Savile Heaton> 
who had faltered out something about ‘ Christian indulgence’ in hei 
presence. * 

‘ Now that is so like Lorimor, Mr. Heaton 1 that nonsense which 
you have just talked, about indulgence ! One would think he had 
bit yon, and inoculated you with his wild notions. Christian 
indulgence won’t go doivn with me, I can tell you. Horrid slip¬ 
slop ! Means nothing but “ don’t care,” and “ Don’t Care,” as we 
idl know, can 10 to the gallows. Why, Lord Ipvc you, man,—if the bad 
are to get otf scot-free the moment they put a pocket handkerchief to 
their eyes, or find time, to drop down on their wanton marrow-bones, 
—what’s the n.so of being good? If pardons are to drop down 
fi-om Heaven like manna, whenever they’re wanted, then it’s all u[» 
with justice,—^that’s my dictum. I don’t believe it: and I hope 
those that sin, and then think to run away from the consequences, 
will find the devil’s pitchfork in their backs before they've run far. 
There’s Heaven for one set of folks, .ain't there ? and the Lake of 
Brimstone for the other? That’s your creed, I suppose, if you’re 
anything of a Churchman: and you can’t pop the wheat and tares 
into the same barn—I’m thankful to say—however willing you 
might be to do it.’ 

Mr. Savile Heaton h.ad had the presumption to commence a 
demurrer to this argument:—‘ The very cssenco of Christianity,’ 
said he, ‘ in the great doctrine of redemption-’ 

But hero he was cut shoit, and mowed down, and gathered up among 
^e bundle of condemned tares in Lady Clochnaben’s spiritual bam. 

‘ Essence of fiddlesticks 1 ’ said she, snappishly. ‘You are not 
exjiected to get to heaven by a saunter over the hills, hut by a path 
cut for you; and if you go out of it, worse luck for y»u. You 

p 2 
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oeedn’t, you know, unless you choose. Lorimer once asked me— 
his mother—(for he has no more idea of respect than the sail of a 
windmill, but just whirls round to his point),—whether / felt sure 
of heaven: and I told him certainly I did; I never committed a 
known sin in all my life, and 1 suppose I’ve had my temptations 
like other people.’ 

Lady Cloelmaben had paused hero in her discourse, and settled 
her black bonnet with rather a discontented jerk ; for she had an 
uncomfortable recollection of her son’s manner on that occasion : of 
his asking whether she also ‘ gave tithes of all she possessed : ’ and 
of his muttering a quotation to himself (a habit of his which par¬ 
ticularly irritated her), in a most unconvinced tone :— 

‘ Whom thou dost injure,—thou, th.it do.st not strike. 

What thou dost covet, —thou, that dost not steal, 

, Gol> knows ; wlio luuJo temptations all unlike, 

But sin tile same.’ 

And as Mr. Savile Heaton had no ready quotations beyond Scripture 
texts, and merely gave a gentle sigh in answer to the finale of her 
tirade, there was nothing left to tiqljt about in those hy-goue days. 

But now, at this present time, with the inhabit ants of Glom ossie 
Castle, (those tares growing uji in undeserved sunshine within 
telescopic range of her own sternly immaculate windows) there 
appeared to the Dowager a great deal to fight about. And if, in 
her opinion, the manna of celestial pardon ought not to fall and be 
gathered by chance sinner’s whose casos did not even come under hor 
observation, or interest her in any w'ay,—how should she pardon 
Ger-trudo the sinful laxity of receiving Maggie Heaton ? or that yet 
more amazing lapse from the right putlr, which had jmmipted her to 
rebuke her guest for rmpressitig on Maggie her true position ? 

Was it possible that even to her, the Countess of Clochuaben,— 
‘ an awfu’ woman to contravene,’ and Lady Boss’s superior in every 
way,—the words had been addressed which censured her as ‘ worse 
than rude— crud / ’ 

And by whom were these words spoken,—^with that high and 
mighty air w’hich mealy-mouthed Aladam could assume when she 
chose, though generally she kept her spirit under? By whom ? 
By a chit of a girl, the daughter of that affected fool and dawdling 
goose, Ijady Charlotte Skif'ton.—Skiftou, indeed! a nice name to 
tack Lady Charlotte’s to, who came of well-bom people, and was 
cousin, twice removed, to Lady Clochuaben herself! Who was Mr. 
Bkifton? Who was his daughter, that she should venture—that 
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she should dare address a Scotch magnate in such words of repro¬ 
bation ? 

Forgive her! Certainly not. She should be punished: she 
deserved punishment. People with a keener conscience than the 
self-righteous Dowager might call it vengeance; but it was, in her 
opinion, the strictestjsstice. Gertrude should be punished; that 
was quite settled; oven if Lady Clochnaben had a good opinion of 
her in other respects, which she had not. She had jilted Kenneth, 
and coquetted with Lorimer, and married Douglas from the basest 
motives of self-interest: that was clear as the day. 

‘ Man, who art thou that judgest another ? To his own master he 
standeth or falleth,’—was a text which had never particularly im¬ 
pressed this female Draco. It must somehow have slipped out of 
her Bible. 

Alice Boss also, thought Gertrude should be punished: though 
she would have found,it difficult to say for what. For being lovely 
and much beloved, and ruling without seeming to rule, and occupy¬ 
ing the place of lady of the Castle, which Alice herself would fain 
have conti[iued to fill. 

Mr. Frere, too, was of opinion Gertrude should be punished. He 
was satisfied that she would be reserved for eternal condemnation in 
the next world, but he thought she ought also to be ‘ chastened ’ in 
this; and that, although she might nut be decapitated like Queen 
Mary, she might yet endure such sorrow as the Lord might be 
pleased to send, to work out her eventual salvation. 

Nor was it very long before Dona Eusobia likewise considered 
thfct she ought to be punished. 

Very skilful and undermining were the tactics of Alice; very 
brood and daring the tactics of the Pharisee of Clochnaben; but 
their end was the same. The passionate vain Spaniard was 
gradually brought to know all that these other ladies knew or 
thought. That her husband had all but drowned himself for love 
of Gertrude, who after all had most unexpectedly thrown him 
over, and married the wealthy Boss of Glenrossie, though all her 
‘ friends ’ were convinced that in reality her heart was set on his 
nephew. 

That Lady Charlotte had married a merchant; a mere nobody; 
which accounted for the crafty ambition of his daughter, who was 
determined to take the best match she could get, without reference 
to her affections. That Maggie was a vile lost creature, who never 
would have held her head up, or been heard of in the county, but 
for the monstrous step taken by Lady Boss, (and by Sir Douglas at 
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lier instigation,) of countenancing her, and treating her as an 
acknowledged coniiexiim of tlio family. 

All this, with much pity for Dona Emsohia, and hints of her 
being utterly thrown away, with her amazing beauty and ac¬ 
complishments. But the spiteful little pecks at Kenneth were 
very carefully given, for it was very obvious that as yet the Spanish 
lady was what is called ‘ very much in love ’ with her very hand¬ 
some husband, and Kenneth on his side •' very much in love ’ 
with her. 

Nothing could equal Euscbla’s anger at the discovery of her 
mother-in-law’s position. 

That Kenneth had deceived her in more ways than one as to 
the circumstances surrounding his home, was very evident. Her 
astonishment at the inferiority of Torrieburn in all Init the pic- 
tUresqueuess of its situation and scenery : and her discontent at the 
arrangements made for her reception there, lavi.sh as they had been 
in proportion to Kenneth’s real means: her irritation at the 
insulHeiency of the smaller establishment to fnlfil her notions of 
luxury,—were vehement and unconcealed. She clenehtnl those 
mignonne, pianoforte-playing fingers, with nearly as much jtassion 
a.s untutored Maggie hcr.self; while she exclaimed to Lady lloss,— 

‘ Ah, these men ! Kennot tell me this, his place of Torrie, was 
yet more beautiful than his uncle’s ; and see now ! What “ vileza ’’ 
is here ! But I shall not live here. As wmll live in the little hut 
on the lake. Better Indeed ! ’ 

And Dona Eusebia’s black eyes assumed a lurid fierceness, 
instead of their habitual expression of i.vnguid coquetry, ns she re- 
fiected how many lies, during their many roamings through the 
halls of the AbeuceiTagcs and the Alhambra, when Kenneth was 
courting her, that very handsome young Englishtnait must have told, 
or indirectly led her to believe; since her dj-eams at Granada of 
' this place of Torrie ’ had been so very different from the reality ! 

How completely Kenneth—always rather affected and boastful 
about his personal belongings, and at that time, perhaps (so lately 
snatched fi-oin death in his fever at Seville), really pining somewliat 
for home-ties and homo—had pretended that all the grandeur and 
crumbling glory of the palace of the Moorish kings could not ■Rrean 
his heart from the dear and lovely memory of Gotland! How he 
bad expatiated on the enchanting recollections of Glenro.sHie and 
Torrieburn, and spoken of the two places as equally magnificent 
possessious; both estates somewhat approaching in value those of 
the Spanish Due d’Ossuna and the Scottish Duke of llamiltou! 
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Doceitful ‘ Kenuet! ’ 

Lovers’ oaths are proverbially most insecure anchors for faith to 
hold by. But lovers’ lies are yet more betraying. The beat of 
men add, voluntarily or involuntarily, a little to the warmth and 
light of tlic future they arc persuading another to share. The 
picture indeed is there; but, like all who are showing off a picture, 
they hold a clear light over it and shade that light with their hand, 
that it may be seen to the best advantage. 

Happy the woman who does not require the ‘ make-weight ’ of a 
home of splendour when she accepts the man of her choice. Gertrude 
would have been content to live in a settlei'’s log-cabin with Sir 
Douglas. But even she would doubtless have felt greatly disturbed 
and discouraged if she had found those long colloquies during 
pleasant evenings spent at the Villa Manddrlo in describing Glen- 
rossie, to be a tissue of fables. Not for the sake of the home, but 
the character of its master. * 

Kenneth’s misstatements did not spring from the enthusiasm of 
the poet, who feels sure that the honey of Hybla will turn into roost 
beef and silver dishes: nor the aitist’s, who dreams of a repetition 
in his case of the fate of Ciinabue; nor the lawyer’s, who, though 
not quite without a hope of the woolsack, feels certain that at least 
he will come to be a judge. For all these offer what they believe 
they will attain ; and, if it prove a deception in after j'ears, it is a 
deception which they honestly shared. No 1 Kenneth’s was a de¬ 
liberate, prosaic exaggeration, to help him to obtain the hand of the 
beautiful Spaniard, the cousin of the Duke of Martos, the daughter 
of grandees, lie had not wooed her like the yearning lover in the 
old Scotch song :— 

‘ I would I were a baron’s heir, 

I'hat I witli pearls might braid your hair; 

I’d make ye bright as ye are fair, 

Lassie ! gin ye’d lo’e me ! 

But 1 hae uouglit to offer thee. 

Nor gems from mine, nor pearls from sea,— 

For I am come of low degree, 

— Lassie 1 but 1 lo’e ye! ’ 

On the contrary, he had wooed her as a Scotch grandee, with a 
Scottish prince for his uncle; as, indeed, had ever been his favourite 
pose in the previous society at Naples. When Dotia Eusebia, there¬ 
fore, made all the discoveries in which Alice Boss and Lady Cloch- 
naben so eagerly assisted, she was enraged, mortified, and perplexed 
out of all measure. 
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But, beyond and above all other mortifications, the terrible idair- 
eiuement respecting Maggie, sent the proud sangre wtul —the ‘ blue 
blood’ of Spain-^bubbling in her excitable veins, till it nearly 
maddened her. 

Maggie’s welcomes—her attempts to be on glad familiar terms 
■with the ‘ bonny leddy, Donna Kuseeby ’—the laughing triumph of 
hw white teeth, at having such a daughter-in-law to show the old 
miller and his wife—the caresses which she eagerly dispensed alike 
to her ' lad ’ and his bride—the uproarious spirits she was in; 
loving him as she did in her own wild way, and rejoicing, with a 
mother’s rgoicing, at his return to Tonieburn so brilliantly accom¬ 
panied ; and at the thoughts of their all dwelling together in that 
house, where, since Mr. Heaton’s departure and subsequent death, 
Maggie had resided in a loneliness extremely opposite to her tastes 
—her kisses, her ‘ brewed ’ possets, her active walks, her homely 
ways, her mock dignity and ‘ uppishness ’ to Gertrude, her state of 
alienation from the visiting society of the neighbourhood,—all these 
things drove Dona Eusebia to desperation. They were not merely 
thorns in her path; they were so many poniard thrusts in her heart. 
She repulsed Maggie with aU the energy of scorn. And Maggie 
repulsed, was worse than Maggie happy! Sobs and tears, excla¬ 
mations and explanations, were forced on Kenneth. She wanted to 
know—she insisted on her right to know—‘ what had come ow’r 
Donna Euseeby,’ who had seemed so friendly and affectionate when 
first they met at Glenrossie ? 

She claimed a daughter’s duty—a son’s duty—^proper respect and 
attention as the ‘ heed o’ the hoose.’ She cried, she stormed, she 
upbraided, appealed: till at last Kenneth,—ever-selfish Kenneth— 
urged beyond his power of bearing,—turned and passionately told 
her that, that if anybody was ‘ head of the house,’ Doria Eusebia was 
that head. That the house at Torrichum, and Torrieburn itself, 
was Ait, —Kenneth’s; not his mother’s. That she must contrive to 
please and satisfy and succumb to Dona Eusebia, or ‘ things would 
never do.’ That he was already over head and ears in debt; and, 
but for her he would be glad to ‘ let ’ Tomeburn and its fishings 
and moor, and was certain he could ‘ make a good thing of it.’ 

He added to all this, that her father paid a ridiculous nominal 
sort of rent for the mills by the Falls of Torrieburn, and in reality 
profited by the relationship more than was at all fair; but, that having 
been his father’s arrangement, he, Kenneth, was ‘ loth and reluctant* 
(that was all; it was not impossible, but he was loth and reluctant! 
to make any change, or ‘ let the mills to any other miller! ’ 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

THE TEAHS op BT78KB1A. 

CoNBiDBEiNa that the miller was in fact his grandfather by ibe 
mother’s side, it was perhaps not to be wondered nt that Maggie 
took these hurried sentences from her ‘ ain lad ’ with a mixture of 
amazement and indignation difficult to describe. 

Bursting out into that yowling and howling in which her bitterest 
sorrows were always expressed; calling alternately and confusedly 
on her first husband as his father, and her ‘ ain mon and dear lure 
of lures,’—and on her second husband as Kenneth’s teacher and 
trainer, and above all, her protector, ‘ wha would just hae stared his 
twa een oot, gin he had heerd siccan talk as she had heerd theft day 
frae her ain hairn, that she had reared and ay held to,’—she filled 
the house with her kmentings. Then, as Kenneth left her with a 
passionate oath, she burst into the newly-decorated drawing-room, 
—where the ‘ she-grandee ’ was practising on the new piano some of 
those modiuhas and boleros which fascinated all who heard them,— 
and treated that flashing beauty to a tirade in Scotch, of which 
Dona Eusebia understood little except that she was called a ‘weird 
woman ’ and a ‘ fause witch,’ and accused of stealing Kenneth’s heart 
and poisoning his ‘ varry hlude,’ so that he had come to defy and 
flout the mother that bore him. 

To all which Eusebia indeed attempted some sort of repartee in 
her broken English, but not succeeding to her satisfaction, awaited 
the return of her husband (who had escaped the after part of the 
family storm by going out), and flinging herself on the bosom of his 
velvet shooting-coat, gave vent to tears and spasmodic grievings to 
the full as vehement as Maggie’s, only infinitely more graceful. 

That she should die—that she could bear it no longer;—that she 
wished she had slept under the waters of the Guadalquivir, the 
Darro, or the Xcnil—before she left her own country for Scotland; 
that she would go back to her father; write and complain to her 
brother; sleep in the same grave as her mother; stab herself, and 
then throw herself into the lake of Glenrossio ; go away in the night, 
and never be found by Kenneth again; that she no longer loved 
him, and wondered at her own past infatuation ; that she still adored 
him, and could bear for his sake anything—anything but this. 

All these contradictory declarations did Dona Eusebia ra|ddly 
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pnanciate; her lithe arms clasping and unclasping Konnofli; now 
bending his head forcibly down to meet her ilespairing eyes, their 
black lashes fringed with silver-dropping tears—now strenuously 
repulsing his answering embrace with wild negative shakes of her 
glossy head—^now clinging to him faintly, as if she would swoon 
away, and lose all hold of him and life at once, from sheer fatigue of 
such exhausting sorrow; now suddenly standing erect and beautiful, 
stamping those tiny feet, and raising those lustrous eyes in appeal to 
a justly avenging Heaven, or visionary recognition of her family lies 
in Spain! 

And then sinking once more, dissolved in w'cnry tears, .sobbing, 
with her face hidden in the sofa pillows; only one little smooth ivory 
shoulder convulsively flapping on those cushions of down, like the 
broken wing of a bird half murdered by some unskilled sportsman, 
that had just found strength to flutter back to its nest, shiver there, 
and sd die! 

Dona Eusebia knew the value of her tears! They had stood 
her in good stead with wiser and tenderer men than Xenneth. 
Many a golden hour of triumph had she bought with that silver 
change. And if Kenneth was not very tender, at least he was 
still ‘ very much in loveand at all events, and above all things, 
he hated ‘ a scene.’ Like Henry Taylor’s shallow-hearted hero in 
‘ Van Artevelde ’— 

‘ He granted her to laugh, for so could he,— 

But when she wept, why should it be ? ’ 

Why, indeed ? What the deuce did his mother mean by making 
things so uncomfortable, after he had been for yeai-s wandering 

about, and she ought to be so glad to sec him ? What folly it 

was in her not to see that Ensohia could not, and ought not, to put 

up with anything of the sort ? Bad cnongli to have In bring her 

to Torriebutn, and get her gradually accustomed to the contrast 
which he privately felt she must institute between the real and the 
unreal of his boastings, without additional worry of this sort! lie 
couldn’t stand it. It made him nervous; it made him ill. He 
believed the old miller was at the bottom of it all; for the old 
fellow actually had the impudence to be offended because Kenngth 
did not greet him with the familarity he had ventured upon while 
he was still a taere boy ; and bad even ‘ spoken out ’ about his 
family grievances, and with the pithy saying, ‘ Ye’ll no blot by- 
gancs; yer mither’s yer mither, ye ken ’—endeavoured to rebuke 
his conduct os uufiliall 
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The Tears of Eusehia. 

His inotlier might be hie mother: he couldn’t help that: and, 
indeed, he remembered uo other parent; but, all the same, he had 
that in common with even better offspring of inegular ties (from 
Hotspur downwards), that he inclined to reckon only his more 
creditable progenitor. 

He was Kenneth Ross’s son, and Sir Douglas Ross’s nephew j 
but deuce a bit would he consent to be grandson to the drunken old 
miller, Peter Carmichael, and Betty Carmichael, his spouse. 

So the stormy scene ended by his kissing away Doha Eusebia’s 
tears. She was to bo a good patient darling, his jewel, his ‘alhaya ’ 
and keep her promise not to have any more scenes with his mother; 
and she was to go and pay a second visit to Glcnrossie, and then 
have a beautiful house in London,—after which, if she liked it, they 
would winter in Spain. 

A beautiful hou.se in London ! 

Certainly something must be done about expenses, and something 
more must be got out of Torrieburn ! 

After all, what was the use of foregoing one’s rights out of senti¬ 
mentality ? 

So Kenneth went straight from Eusebia and her cushions, to his 
mother; who had likewise prepared things to say to him, but was 
cut short with tliat prayer of the passionate, that stands in lieu of a 
command— 

‘ Now do, for God’s sake, my deal' mother, keep yourself quiet, 
and listen to me !' 

And then and there this son of one parent exjdained that Eusebia 
was not to be contradicted in one jot or tittle of her will; no, not 
even if her wishes .seemed whims in the eyes of ‘ other persons.’ 
He did not intend her to stay much longer at Torrieburn ; there 
was too much wood and water about the place, and Eusebia’s health 
might sufhtr. He should cut a good deal of the woods down, and 
make some other alterations. Meanwhile he hoped there would be 
no more ‘ rows,’ for he hated them, and it was vvlyar. Eusebia 
had been used to the very first society, and, of course, felt the 
assumption of equality to be unfair. She must be treated with the 
utmost deference and respect by his mother. 

Adid when oulraged Maggie once more attempted an irresistible 
burst about ‘ his ain dedo father,’ and ‘ gude Mr. Heaton ’ (she 
liad never called Mr. Heaton by his Christian name), Kenneth broke 
in with equal impetuosity.—‘ Pooh 1 bosh 1 Heaton was a milksop, 
and fit for nothing but to read prayers, and teach Latin to chil¬ 
dren ; and, as to my father, it is not my fault that he arranged 
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matten bo—bo awkwardly; we must do the best we can under the 
eireomBtanoeB: it is a good deal harder upon me than it is upon 
yon. Now, let there be an end of it; for I am sure I do not 
wish to rex you more than I can help.’ 

‘ Ou Kenneth !’ was all the reply from the widowed Mrs. Heaton, 
as she flung her smart silk apron over her head preparatory to a long 
burst of hysterical weeping. 

And, while she sat weeping at home, Kenneth strode over to 
the Fails, and stepped into the house of his miller grandfather, 
whom he addressed with extreme haughtiness, and called 
‘ Carmichael.’ 

He informed the old man that he was ‘ about to make some 
changes;’ indeed, ‘necessitated’ to make some changes; that 
nothing would be done in a hurry, or without eonsidevation, but that 
eventually— evendually —the mill would probably be set to a younger 
tenaht, and some new machinery tried there. 

To all which the old mati listened in dogged silence, without rising 
from his settle by the peat fire; only, when Kenneth had apparently 
got through all he intended to say, his disowned grandfather looked 
up with a keen repelling glance, and said, sarcastically,—I’m think¬ 
ing, if ye ca’ me “ Carmichael ” noo’ the beard’s on yere chin, ye 
might put the “ Mister ” till it.’ 

His wife nudged his elbow, as Kenneth nodded rather sulkily to 
her and went out 

‘Ou man, dinna yo anger him,’ whispered the old woman. 
‘ Siena a deevil's bairn us that might setui our Maggie packing, and 
not think twice on’t.’ 

Then they watched the handsome young pi-opriotor of Torriebum, 
as, with the strong quick step of youth, he made his way homeward 
—until he turned the angle of the bridge where his father had met 
his death, and passed out of sight. And while they watched, they 
murmured their narrow lumentings in a low monotone of distress; 
occasionally broken by fiercer comments than Kenneth would have 
hked to hear. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MR. RERRH IN A NEW RIGHT. 

‘ Oh I Douglas, I was just coming to you,’ said Gertrude one morn¬ 
ing soon after these discussions, as he entered her sitting-room; 
' Kenneth has written me rather an odd note, proposing to come here 
again for a while, till his wife and his poor mother learn to get on a 
little better together. And Lorimer has written me a stiU odder 
epistle about Mr. Frere. ’ 

Sir Douglas looked thoughtful. 

‘ Gertrude, you must know what .ill that moans, about “ getting 
on better ” together. I love Kenneth ; yes, I love him as a son ; 
but I cannot sliut my eyes to his carelessness about his unfortunate 
mother; and I am not over anxious that Dona Eusebia should bo 
always with j'ou. 1 have often wondered you took so heartily to her. 
You are very different.’ 

Gertrude laughed. ‘ Perhaps that is the very reason : they say 
people always love their contrasts. I confess I think Eusebia the 
most charming peison I ever met. So beautiful, so accomplished, 
so winning, .so warm ! ’ 

And, speaking the last words, Gertrude paused and coloured, for 
sho was conscious in her heart that she was contrasting Eusebia with 
Alice 1 Alice, whom sho had been requested to ‘ pet; ’ whom sho 
had petted ; and yet in who.se stealthy pace there was no eagerness, 
in whose cold eyes no welcome, in the toucli of wliose passive hand 
no cordiality : while Eusebia—oh ! Eusebia, how enchanting she was I 

‘ You can ask them, my love,’ said Sir Douglas, ‘ as a matter of 
course: but I would fain see both Kenneth and Eusebia show a 
better disposition for home. We shall have him wandering away 
again. He has so little settled purpose. And yet I did my best 
with him—I did my best.’ 

Sir Douglas spoke in a musing absent way. Ho puzzled over 
Kenneth and his conduct at all times. The two men were so unlike, 
that each was incomprehensible to the other. 

‘ Well,’ added he after a pause ; ‘ and Frere ? What is it that 
our sago Lorimer writes about Frere? He was always rather 
inclined to find fault with that enthusia.st in the missionary line. 
Does he grumble that wo have not yet got him shipped off to New 
Zealand, or Otaheite ? ’ 
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‘ Douglas, it is very serious. He writes—^here is his letter—^that 
he has every reason to think Mr. Frere is an impostor: at least, 
that he has given an utterly false account of his antecedents. That 
be would not have troubled himself about the matter, but that 
Giuseppe, immediately on arriving in Naples, came to him, and told 
him certain facts which, coupled with Lorimer’s own previous 
impression that Mr. Frere was not altogether unknown to him, 
convinced him that you ought to sift the matter, and endeavotir 
to get from Frere a distinct account of the past. It is really rather 
curious, if you come to consider, how little that is positive we do 
know.about him. He has never been to see the friends ho originally 
stated were so anxious to receive him. He seem.s to communicate 
with no one. Ho has never named places, or jier.sons, in the course 
of our many conversations on the plans for his future. I think, 
myself, he is a mystery.’ 

^ir Douglas smiled. ‘ My Gertrude growing suspicious ! ’ he 
said: ‘ that is a new phase of character. And Lorimer, the cynic 
that ho is, shall have all the credit of your conversion. I really 
do not see any cause for fear about Mr. James Frere. He is doing 
his duty strictly; somewhat illiberally, perhaps, according to roy 
notion of religious opinion, but industriously and consistently. As 
to his moral character, ho might vie with St. Anthony, by all 
I hoar; and the oidy foible I thiuk I have perceived in him is that 
very reticence of which you speak, which I do not defend, but 
I think I cun account for it in a very simple way.’ 

‘ How do you account for it, Douglas ? ’ 

‘ I suspect (since we are all to have our suspicions) that, well 
educated as ho is, he is not well horn—that he comes of wltat are 
called “ low people,” and is ashamed of his extraction. He is quite 
willing we should know what he is, and he is certainly a man 
of remarkable ability; but he is not willing that we should know 
wlto he is; and I really do not see how I can press him on that 
point, or urge him to reveal what concerns no one here.’ 

Gertrude hesitated—looked up at her husband—hesitated again, 
and then said, with a sweet shy smile,— 

‘ What if it doe» concern some one here, Douglas ? Some one 
you are very fond of; some one whose destiny you are very anxious 
to guard ? ’ 

‘ Alice ! you mean my sister Alice,’ he answered hurriedly, while 
a sudden flush passed over his brow; ‘ I cannot think it; I think 
she would have told me! I am sure she would.’ 

And a very vivid memory of the long conversation on ‘ kith-and- 
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kin love,’ held with Alice as they sat that sweet evening resting 
among the heather, returned to him as he s])oke. 

‘ It was Giuseppe,—no very good authority, perhaps ; and I dare 
say, poor fellow, he thinks love is the hinge on which everything in 
this world turns,—hut he assured Lorimor he considered this a case 
of cowtship; he told him that early in the morning, before any one 
was up except the servants, they walked and sat together in the 
garden ; and that once he came upon Alice violently weeping (Alice, 
who never weeps), and Mr. Frere speaking to her so eagerly and 
angrily that he never even perceived Giuseppe’s presence; and once 
more at night—quite at night, ho saw them pai-t at the tower-door 
that leads up to her apartment, and-’ 

‘ My love, my love,’ said Sir Douglas, very impatiently, ‘ all that 
pi'oves nothing. Frcre is just tho man to melt a girl to tears on 
religious suhjcr.ts ; and servants, especially foreigners, always see a 
Cupid in every corper, like tho painted border of a valentine.’ 

‘ It is LoT imor,’ said Gertrude, with hesitation, ‘ who thinks you 
should asc(!rtaiti, for Alice’s sake (I have sometimes thought myself 
that—^that she liked him), what and who Mr. Frere is.’ 

‘Ascertain—ascertain! Gertrude, 1 have but one way of doing 
things. I cannot beat about tlie bush, and keep patient watch over 
tritics, to try and bring my mind to a decision ; neither can I, with¬ 
out cause,—vvithout the legitimate interest in Alice which you think 
maybe involved,—ask Frere a single question. But this I will do ; 
I will learn at once, fi’om Alice herself, whotlicr there is a shadow 
of gi-ouiid for your supposition ; and, if there is, I will make those 
point-hiank inquiries which dear old Lorimor thinks so easy. I 
should like to put him in my place ! Conceive him bluntly address¬ 
ing JFrere thus: “ I understand that my nephew’s courier suspects 
you are an impostor; I hojto it is not true : account for yourself.” 
Set your mind at ease, Gertrude. 1 am certain dear Alice will tell 
me the truth. I am certain she will. She might keep her secret 
from the whole world, but she would not from me.’ 

So saying, up went fiank-hearted Sir Douglas to the twrret- 
chamber, and knocked at tlic door. Alice said, ‘ Come in,’ without 
looking up; she was very busy reading a letter. She slightly 
started when she saw who was her visitor, and rose directly. 

Her half-brother took the little passive hand, pressed it, and sat 
down by her as she reseated herself. He camo directly to the object 
of his visit. How Lorimer had written about Mr. Frere to Ger¬ 
trude, and Gertrude had thought it pos-sible Alice might be 
interested in the very clever and remarkable man who had been 
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indmale with them now fo^ lonj^ time; and how he, Sir Douglas 
himself, would not tliink irotherwise than natural; but that there 
were special reasons why he adjured Alice not to be too shy to tell 
him whether it was so or not. Her secret would be safe with him ; 
but he must endeavour to follow up some mquiries respecting this 
stranger, ‘ as Lorimer had advised.’ 

A^ then, in a very tender and touching manner, be referred 
to their compact of mutual confidence the day they talked of ‘ kith- 
and-kin love,’ and ho kissed her kindly on the forehead, and petted 
her as he had done that day. 

And after their interview was over, he hnnied back to Gertrude, 
and assured her that Alice smiled at the idea of such a thing as any 
love betwixt her and Mr. Frerc: that she had lield many earnest 
conversations with thatpreachor, principally about schools and foreign 
missions,—but never on such a subject as love except once—and 
that once was not in any way personal to herself; it was about 
another person; she would riot tell Sir Dougins then; she would 
consider and tell him another time; these things ought not to 
las lightly gossiped about. It was something that seemed to give 
her pain. Indeed, she had admitted that it was about a near 
and dear friend ; or one she desired to think of as a ne.ar and dear 
friend. She had anxiously coupiiltod Mr. Frere whether she should 
venture to offer that friend advice; and he had eontrollod her in 
that. She would talk with Sir Doughas about it another time. 
It had nothing whatever to do with her own affairs. 

By a strange coincidence, while they were yet spe.aking of Mr. 
Frere, a little, note in pencil was handed to Sir Douglas. It said 
that that individual was waiting for him in the library, having 
received a painful summons to the bedside of his half-uncle in 
Shropshire, who had been crushed in the wheel of some cotton mn- 
nnfactory, and that to so urgent a call he could only answer 
by storting as soon as possible; tliat he could not go without 
wishing Sir Douglas farewell, not knowing exactly when he would 
return. 

Both Sir Douglas and Gertrude went' down to the library, to bid 
him good-bye! He thanked them gravely for their kindness during 
his sojourn among them, and regretted the iiiteiTuption made in- his 
usual duties by diis, the most sacred duty of all. ‘ For,’ said he 
sadly, ‘ I suppose no man ever was so destitute of near ties. I have 
rrfatives by my mother’s side in Australia, nut in very hrUliaut 
poshions ’—and he laughed an awkward laugh,—‘ one is a petty 
innkeeper, and the others are making their way os they can, sheep- 
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tcniling. There ate, however, clrcumstailoes which excuse their 
alienation from me ; and I do not like toiking of myself. We are 
all in God’s hand. No Christian is &therless, and Ihe great Father 
of all sends each of us such fate as He thinks best. I only trust, 
when we meet again, all may be as bright here as I leave it.’ 

Saying which, Mr. James Frere gracefully withdrew; and Sir 
Douglas could not forbear the observation to his wife, how strange it 
was, that at the very moment they‘were debating as to inquiries 
respecting him, he had thus openly alluded to his condition ! 

‘Kely on it, it is as I told you, love. He belongs to people 
of whom he feels ashamed ; some gentleman’s natural sou perhaps. 
It is a weakness, but what a common weakness I I am glad, at 
least, that it should be no vexation to Ailio. Her innocent talk on 
the subject quite set me at my ease. And now I am going to 
Torrieburn, to talk matters over with Kenneth, who has got .the 
freak into his head of cutting down the woods, and will spoil his' 
place. We shall bo very busy all day.’ 

‘ We may meet; for I promised to take Eusebio some plants she 
wants, and a pair of pruning scissors. We shall think our business 
nearly as important as yours; we are both so fond of flowers.’ 

As Gertrude left the hall door, she brushed against flitting Alice, 
who, in her usual cat-like way, was gliding down the walk. Lady 
lioss smiled and nodded, but passed on. She never expected Alice 
now to join her, as she did in former inexperienced days. 

She had proceeded but a little way, when she found she had for¬ 
gotten the pruning scissors ; they were left in the conservatory. 

She set down the little basket of plants, and returned swiftly to 
.seek fur them. Eusebia had mode such a point of having those 
scissors to snip dead leaves and straggling roses ! 

She passed to the further end of the conservatory. There was no 
way out without returning. Suddenly the voice of Alice, distressed 
and complaining, smote on her amazed ear. 

‘ Oh, James! ’ it said, ‘ how shall I ever bear it! I cannot 
bear it! ’ 

Then Mr. Frere’s melodious voice answered, with something 
between a sneer and a sigh —‘ You must bear it as other women 
have flone, I suppose. Itbu must not be like the poor old soul who, 
when led to the gallows, said she knew she never could bear to 
be hung.’ 

‘ Oh! James—James Frere, do not jest with me 1 what shall I 
do when you have forsaken me ? ’ 

‘ I do not forsake you. You must make some excuse for a visit 

ft 
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to Edinburgh. I will see yon there in some way or other. You are 
your own mistress, and not a child. Be prudent; this is temporary ; 
I have got through a hundred worse chances 1 It is lucky you have 
a key to the letter-bag. Don’t attempt to write to me till you hear. 
Perhaps I shall only communicate by advertisement, with a single 
initial. Good-bye 1 ’ 

‘Oh, James!’ 

‘ Do not weep; be as usual; you may ruin me by any im¬ 
prudence. Do you think I am not sorry for you—sorry to leave 
you ? Is it pleasant to be hunted over the eartli as I am ? ’ 

Then Alice—quiet cat-like Alice—with a suppressed cry, threw 
herself into the arms of the wonld-bc missionary preacher, who, fer¬ 
vently striuning her to his breast, muttered the unholy words, ‘ Curse 
the foul who has parted us I ’ and then, putting her from him, and 
looking steadily in her face with his wild bright eyes, ‘ You are no 
mate for me,’ he said, ‘ if you can’t bear the gnawing of anxiety as 
the Spartan bore the gnawing of the fox. If ever you feel tempted 
to give way, say to yourself, “ / may hang him ! ” ’ 

And having spoken every one of these sentences ns rapidly as 
breath could utter them, he disappeared from the conservatory, and 
in a minute mure the sound of wheels, down the approach to the 
Castle, told tliat Mr. Frerc was gone. 

With a deep shivering sigh, and pjcssing her hand on her side as 
if she really felt the gnawing pain so recently alluded to, Alice also 
glided out of the conservatory: and was presently in the garden 
again, looking out with wistful eyes—at nothing ! 

And all this time, and for some seconds afterwards, Gertrude 
stood spell-bound like a statue—the pruning scissoi-s in her hand, 
and the blood beating at her ears, as it beats in moments of intense 
anxiety and expectation, or excess of terror. 

Was it a waking dream? Or was that - indeed the pious fervent 
orator, the condeniner of sin in all shapes, the guide and pastor of 
the young flock entrusted to him ? 

As Gertrude passed on her way to Torrieburn, she saw outlawed 
little Jamie Macmichael sitting on the top of the low stone wall, his 
favourite resort; he watched the other children swinging their slated) 
and sauntering to school; but he could not go to school himself,-— 
‘ because ye ken, he brak the Lord’s day.’ 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIir. 

CIOUDS. 

Anothsh secret, then, was to burden Gertrude’s mind I Wiat 
could she io ? 'WTiat ought she to do ? If pussy-cat Alice had 
been one grain more genial and confiding, she would at least have 
endeavoured to draw t'rooi her an explanation of that strange, pain¬ 
ful scene with Mr. Frere, and advised,—if advice could be of any 
service. 

That there was some entanglement; some betrothal; and that 
they themselves knew it to be imprudent, unwelcome to those to 
whom Alice might naturally bo expected to confide it; that,Mr. 
Prere was not what he had represented himself to be: all that was 
very evident. But not so evident what should be done in conse¬ 
quence of the di.scovory. If Gertrude had concealed from Sir 
Bouglas the faulty conduct of his nephew, how could she feel justified 
in setting him against his more helpless sister ? What if she caused 
some great qunrrol between them ? What if, by revealing too soon 
a secret tliat Alice might one day heiself confide, she made Sir 
Douglas’s half-sister miserable for life ? Yet if there was any mean¬ 
ing at all in Mr. Frere’s parting sentences they meant that he was 
unworthy of her; that he had done something which, t/ known ,— 
whether the accusation were true or false,—would bo his ruin. 

Oh ! if Lorimer, the wise counsellor, the steady friend, the expe¬ 
rienced mind, were but within hail, and she could consult him! She 
would not harm Alice ; but at least she would learn what it was he 
had heard against Mr. James Frere. And while Gertrude was 
thus cogitating in her own simpler way, Alice was also deep in 
thought in the tower-room. Her obvious depression, her paleness, 
her starts when suddenly addressed, her wistful watches, in one gene¬ 
rally so self-possessed, struck not only Gertrude, who thought she 
knew the cause, but Sir Douglas, who did not know the cause. And 
up to the tower-room, as ho had come many a morning since their 
talking of ‘ kith-and-kin ’ love, came that pitying heart, and, winding 
his arm round his half-sister’s waist, told her in very plain words 
that ho feared she was suffering; was sorry for Frere’s departure: 
was ill; was uncomfortable; or that something had occurred between 
her and others that had vexed her. 

Then, with a little shrinking from the encircling arm, Alice 
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declared that nothing vexed her: that nothing had ocearred between 
her and otliers ; nui tvfn bdween lusr and Laity A'oss, if tliat was what 
Douglas meant,—and she turned her ejes on him with well-acted 
shy questioning. Only she felt a little uncomfortable—a little ein- 
barrussed—^uow that Kenneth was again in the bouse ; and old Lady 
Clochimben pained her, and plagued her about those old stories—Sir 
Douglas knew what they were. 

And as he listened with grove attention,—and such utter uncon¬ 
sciousness of her meaning as convinced liei' that imiondoes would 
never reach his understanding,—Alice at length bravely spoke out, 
and sow the soldier’s cheek slightly blanch, as be heard her without 
making any obscirvatiou, steadily gazing from the turret-window, 
across the distant hills beyond which frowned rocky Clochimben. 

For, -creeping and soft and tortuous us were the words in which 
Alice conveyed In.'r meaning, and quietly ns her little claws alter¬ 
nately sheathed themselves.in velvet, and extended themselves for a 
sharp grip of the heart with which she was playing—she left with 
Sir Douglas the distinct and uncradicable impression that there had 
been no delirium in what Kenneth had sjMiken, in that one respect of 
his love for Gertrude. That he had certainly proposed for her; 
that her mother knc'w it; that all Najiles expected it; that every 
one had known it—but himself. 

And then, with timid Invitation, Alice further explained that she 
had alluded to something of the sort when she told Sir Douglas her 
more intimate conversations with Mr. Frcre had been about ‘ another 
person,’ not about herself; that consultations had taken place witli 
him whether she should ventui’e on advising a near and dear friend 
(by which name she ventured to designate Lady Boss), because James 
Frere was very earnivt and uniiidulgent, and a good deal scandalized 
at Kenneth’s impertinent manner to Sir Douglas’s wife. It was the 
manner of a young vain man who conceived that ho had been un¬ 
fairly used (Mr. Frere thought); and he ought to be checked ; and 
Lady Boss did not check him. 

On the night of the family gathering,—that great dinner,—Ken¬ 
neth had behaved very ill ; he had sp<)ken very insolently, while Sir 
Douglas was talking to Major Forbes in a different part of the room ; 
had even made use of the expression to Lady Boss,—‘ You think, 
because 1 was once so fond of you that you could have twisted me round 
your finger, that you’re to govern me all my life ’—and Mr. Frere 
was excessively shocked ; the rather that Monzies of Craigievar was 
standing by, and must also have heard it. And the same night 
Kenneth bad quairelled with Dona !l^uscbia; Lady Charlotte had 
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been quite frightened by his violence; and Mr. Frcre had hoped 
then that Lady Eoss would hove appealed to Sir Douglas to lecture 
the young man : but it seemed all was passed over very quietly. 

Mr. Frere bad said also he. was sure it was a marriage that could 
not end happily betw'een Kenneth and the Spanish coquette; he 
had been very severe, and she, Alice, had since felt uncomfortable, 
she could hardly tell why, but she thought it was from knowing all 
that was said by Mr. Frere, and her half-brother knowing nothing 
of it; and she was sure she would bo more cheerful and at her ease, 
now she had unbiii'deiicd her heart, I'or she had never hud any secrets 
to keep from any one (living so much alone), and it quite weighed 
upon lier spirits the things Mr. Frere had said, and that old Lady 
(lloehnnben, and even Loid Cloehnalieu,—who usually took so little 
interest in what passed,—had said, against Kenneth. For of course 
lardy Eo.ss could not help Keunelh being impertinent to her; and 
no one who kiunv the dear half-brother,—the soldier-hero that Alice 
was so proud to belong to,—could wonder that after knowing him 
she thought no more of Kenneth ; hut people’s talk was irritating 
nevertheless, and Mr. Frere bad wished Alice to keep utfer silence 
about it, and she never would have spoken of it but for Douglas's 
questioning her. She would not deceive him by any ‘ but the real 
lufswer ’ to his inquiries. 

From the turfot-chambor, stately Sir Douglas went with rather a 
slower step than usual to the bright morning-room of his wife. She 
was there playing with her little boy. It was a beautiful picture. 
Her arms were supporting the meriy robust child as he leaned back 
in them, catching at the long braids of her hair with both hands. 

‘ Your hair is the longest, mamma, of us two; but mine is the 
curliest! curly, cuily, curly, like cousin Keiinet’s.’ 

‘ Curly like papa’s.’ 

‘ No ! ’cause papa’s got white hairs in his, and I have no white 
hairs ; curly like Kennet's,’ persisted the child. 

‘ Well, curly like Kennet’s: and now I am going to pull it all 
stniiglit and flat like mine.’ 

•No, no!’ 

And into tho presence of the romping child and his laughing 
raotlibr, came the father and husband. 

He kissed the boy fondly, and set him down again; walked to 
the window irresolutely, and returned. 'I’lien he said to his wile. 

• Gertrude, why did you never tell me Kenneth had proposed for 
you ? ’ 

The startled blood crim.soucd in her cheek ; and for a moment si le 
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did not reply. Then she answered in a low voice, ‘ There were 
circumstances I thought might vox you.’ 

‘ No circumstances could vex me like your appearing not to have 
perfect confidence in me. Was it before I came to Naples? ’ 

‘ No. It was the very first day you asked mo to be your wife; 
almost immediately after you were gone from the Villa Manddrlo.’ 

‘ Good God ! And you never discouraged his attachment. He 
must have fancied himself very secure of a favourable answer.’ 

The hot colour deepened in Gertrude’s cheek. Something almost 
imperious and scornful was in her tone as she replied : ‘ 1 never saw 
anything in Kenneth that led me to imagine he was attached to me. 
I could not, therefore, either encourage or discourage him. Who 
has been talking of these matters to you, dear Douglas ? ’ 

‘ Is it true that he quarrelled with Eusebia the night of th» 
dinner party here?’ said Sir Douglas, without answering her 
question. 

‘ Yes. I believe it is true they had a great quarrel. It seemed 
to pass oflF more easily tljan I should have thouglit possible. They 
both came to breakfast next day as if nothing had occurred.’ 

‘ And you never told me ! ’ 

‘ Douglas ’—said Gertrude, earnestly,—‘ do not vox yourself and 
me, because I have tried to avoid giving you vexation.’ 

Sir Douglas sighed. 

‘ I cannot bear to think that there should be reserve on any point 
between us. There should be none! Man and wife arc one.’ 

‘ My own dear husband, there shall be none. At this very time 
I have been debating in my mind whether to tell you of a thing, 
about-’ 

‘ About Kenneth?’ 

‘ Oh ! no. It is about Mr. Prere and Alice.’ 

‘ Gertrude,’ said Sir Douglas, impatiently,—‘ you have a prejudice 
against Mr. Frere, because he found fault, and cavilled at matters 
which—which 1 dare Siiy you could not control, but which are 
painful to me. I would rather we did not speak of him. Alice has 
told me — 

‘ She has told you ! ’ 

‘ Yea; she has satisfied my mind as to the terms they were “upon 
and the conversations they held. You were quite mistaken as to 
their purport. I repeat that it is painful to me to allude to what 
Freia said,—I only hope- Oh ! forgive me, forgive me, Ger¬ 

trude ! I am speaking as if I doubted you! ’ 

The Buddeu change of tone—the mingled pain and teudeiuess of 
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his manner—^thrilled the heart of his wife. She wound her arms 
round him, and, looking up passionately in his face, she said—‘ I do 
not know what it is that has so disturbed you, but never come doubt 
between us two, I pray God! ’ 

Then, after a pause, she added,—‘ Do not let us talk of Kenneth. 
Bo satisfied that, even if it was a mistake, it was no thought of self, 
but of you,—you only,—that prompted me to keep silence formerly 
about him. He is now happily married ; to a most beautiful and 
fascinating woman. Leave them to their happiness—and let them 
stand outside the gate of ours ! ’ 

As she spoke she smiled—that lovely smile whose sunshine 
irradiated his days j and beckoning the boy again from his play¬ 
things, she set him on his father’s knee. Then folding her arms 
round both,—‘ This is your share of love in life,’ she said; ‘ be 
content, Douglas, and do not think of other people’s loves and 
likings.’ 

And so there was peace. But still a cloud. Sir Douglas thought 
of Frere’s prophecy, that the marriage of Kenneth and the ‘ Spanish 
coquette ’ could not turn out well; and Gertrude, through all her 
deep and earnest love, felt the mystery of injustice in the sentence 
which had accused her of having a prejudice against Frere. How 
Alice had come to talk of Kenneth (tor she never doubted it was 
Alice) she could not conjecture : and how she could have ‘ satisfied ’ 
Sir Douglas after the speeches Gtertrude had heard from Frere’s lips, 
was yet more inexplicable. 

She imagined a very dilferent explanation from that which had 
really taken place. She supposed a tearful declaration of interest 
in that faulty lover, instead of a bitter and perfidious vengeance for 
his loss. 

Ay ! bitter. For Alice considered that, but for Lorimer’s letter 
and Gertrude’s comments on it to Sir Douglas, James Frere might 
still bo at her side; filling her hitherto cold and lonely existence 
with her ‘ share of love; ’ late come, but to which,—now it had 
come,—she hold with a wild and clinging attachment. Her love was 
like man’s love: a vehement and headstrong fancy. It had neither 
the patient tenderness nor the innocent trustfulness of woman’s 
heart.* 

He was gone forth; gone forth from Acr,—even she scarce knew 
where, or for how long,—but gone—gone out into the temptation of 
jdeaaing and being pleased elsewhere; and when Alice thought of 
it, that pale and apparently passionless woman could have dashed 
her head against the stone embrasure of her turret-window, or 
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thrown herself from it into the deep courtyard below. Anything to 
still the fierce beating of blood to and iro in her brain, and de^un 
the thoughts that chased each other there, of the dark-eyed, meager, 
eloquent man, who had been mocking Heaven and his fellow- 
creatures by the assumption of a character as much acted as any on 
the stage t 

But Alice governed herself, and was outwardly calm. The fox of 
an evil secret gnawing at her heart should not find her less brave 
than the Spartan. If she gave way she might destroy him,—she 
might Aangr him ,—those were his words; no matter what they 
meant: no matter what he was. She would bear,—and live,—and 
see him again j and rend in pieces any one who attempted to thwart 
her, or rival her in his affections. 


CHAPTEB XXXIX. 

THE MYSTEKV OP EVIL. 

And when Sir Douglas and Lady Boss, and Dona Eusebia and 
Kenneth, were all moving from Glenrossie for a season in town, and 
were to spend three nights in Edinburgh, to show that sti'ange 
and memorable city to the Spanish bride; Alice altered her usual 
course of bidding her half-brother farewell on the steps of the 
great portal, and returning to her lone turret-chamber, and told 
him she would accompany the party as far as Edinburgh, and even 
stay there a few days after they were gone, with an old friend of 
her mother’s. 

‘ Indeed! ’ she said in her slow way, with her odd smile; ‘ it’s 
just one of my silly entertainments to see how Dofia Eusebia takes 
new sights; and besides, I’m getting so spoilt by Douglas, that 
I believe some day I’ll follow every foot of the way to London, 
instead of stopping here.’ 

‘ I wish you would, Alice,’ said he, eagerly ; ‘ it would do you 
good.’ 

‘ Oh! I’d be lost in your great crowd of people; I’m too simple 
a body for any very grand or stirring life. Except war,’ she added 
afrer a little pause. ‘ I often think I should like to see a war. 
I’d Bke to live in a tent for one campaign, and see the soldier-life 
I’ve dreamed of so often.’ 
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And she looked up at Sir Douglas. 

The sights of Edinburgh would have made more impression on 
the Spanish Dona if she had had tlie ruinotest inkling of the great 
tacts in history, or known any of the associations which alone can 
make sight-seeing pleasant. She was not at all afraid of Sir 
Douglas, but she was a little bored and oppressed by his eager 
endeavour to impress upon her explanations to which she was 
perfectly inditferent. 

In her opinion the principal sight in Edinburgh, for the time 
being, was Kenneth’s foreign bride. She was the sort of woman 
who liked to be thought beautiful, even by the waiters who brought 
in luncheon at the hotel, or the doctor who came to advise about 
the family health. She was also the sort of woman who set down to 
her owjj beauty all notice, even the notice that in some measure was 
the result of other circumstances. 

A certain peculiarity of dress, of walk, of sidelong flaSiing 
glances, would have prevented Dona Eusebia from passing along 
unnoticed, had she been fai' less handsome than she undoubtedly 
was; but in her own opinion that notice resulted from the obvious 
fact that notlring so lovely had ever before passed along Princes 
Street, or looked from Calton Hill. She could hardly bear to 
accept the offer of Sir Douglas’s Held-glass to assist her vision, for 
tear some chance passer-by might miss the sight of her own bright 
yet languid eyes, finding that foolish telescopic block an obstacle to 
his admiration. 

She also panted to get from Edinburgh to London. That great 
arena of conqucit, where gaieties, and balls, and operas, would give 
back her natural opportunities of enjoying life, and leave her little 
satin-clad feet in peace, unmolested by proposals to take a stroll in 
glens where the birch-tree shivered, or over tlie rough heather of 
unwelcome hills. 

It wus the last of the three days consecrated to their inspection 
of modern Athens; Sir Douglas’s eagerness haxl waned in the 
atmosphere of indifference wherein his comumnications on all 
subjects seemed to fade and dissolve ; and the group of relatives 
were rather silently taking their final saunter home, whei» little 
Neil, Sir Douglas’s son, caused the foremost of the party to look 
round, by a loud ‘ Eoti’t, Aunt Alice ! ’ spoken with childlike im¬ 
petuosity and anger. 

‘ Neil, Neil! oh, fie, what a voice! said Gertrude, as with a 
tender smile, but a warning gesture of her hand, die tmaied to the 
boy. 
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‘It U Aunt Alice’s fault,’ said he; ‘she gave me such a shake, 
—^such a nasty rude shake to my shoulder, only because I said 
there was a blind pedlar following us, and he oughtn’t to follow us.' 

‘ I didn’t think it kind,’ said Alice, quietly; ‘ you shouldn’t bo 
unkind to the poor; besides, he wasn’t a beggar, he only wanted to 
sell me some Scotch pearls and stones of various sorts.’ 

‘ Oh, let mt buy,’ exclaimed Eusobia; ‘ let me see these pearls 
of your country; are they of gi-eat cost? Kcnnet, some peai-ls, 
will you ? ’ 

The pedlar had retreated some few steps, but Eusebia went 
eagerly up to him, and remained chaffering awhile as to prices, in 
her pretty broken English. Kenneth stood smiling at her, occa¬ 
sionally puflSng at his cigar. Sir Douglas and Gertrude were still 
occupied with a tender little lecture to the new bud of the passionate 
race, who, flushed, beautiful, and only half-convinced, was gazing 
up in his mother’s face for its usual store of pardons. 

Sir Douglas looked away to the group beyond; he spoke, witli a 
smile, to Alice:— 

‘ Eusebia has got her pearls in the palm of that avaricious little 
hand, and we are rid of the pedlar. He has made a good bargain, 
1 am certain; look with what an air ho saunters off. More like 
King Jamie’s “ gaberlunzie man ” than a common beggar.’ 

For one instant Alice’s eyes were fixed on Sir Douglas with that 
closed glitter of scnitiny which made them so like a cat’s. As she 
lifted them, she met Gertrude’s glance, and shrank from it. At 
that moment the pedlar dropped one of the cases ho had been 
showing, and was proceeding, apparently unconscious of .the loss, 
when Alice and Gertrude simultaneously .moved forward to restore 
it to him. Alice was nearest. She hastily picked up the case, and 
handed it to the man. As she did so, Gertrude heard her distinctly 
utter the words,— 

To-night, at ten: I am not afraid.’ 

That evening Gertrude could not help watching Alice. She was 
quiet as usual. Once or twice she alluded to the journey the others 
were to make the rrext day, and the necessity of rest for all. Slie 
herself felt fatigued, she said, ‘ though she had not done much.’ As 
the clock neared the hour of ten, she rose and bade good-night, ,and 
glided away. 

Gertrude’s heart beat hard; she felt anxious and irresolute. That 
tension of the sense of hearing came to her which comes to us all at 
such rimes. She rose, and crossed the room to the open window for 
air; As she did so, she heard the rustle of a silk dress passing the 
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door. She sat down by the window, and leaned out. Stealthy and 
swift, in an instant, from the hotel door to the corner of the street 
immediately under the window, came feline Alice. The ‘ gaber- 
liiDzie man ’ was there. He spoke one rapid sentence, and pointed 
in a certain direction. Alice crossed the street, and got into one of 
the carriages that ply for hire; and when Gertrude’s eyes returned 
from following her to where the pedlar had stood, he was gone t 

She sat like one in a dream. The clustering lights, low and 
high, that make the opposite side of the strangely cleft city of 
Kdinburgh look like a dark bank covered with scattered stars, 
seemed to trenihle and waver with an odd life of their own. The 
mft moon rising beyond the tumult and stir—beyond the grim old 
castle—beyond the woo, the want, and the wickedness of earth, 
taking hor soundless path through the blue other, and illumining the 
clouds as she passed; the murmur of voices, the roll of wheels, the 
patter of footsteps, the occasional break of so-called ‘ street-muSic,’ 
torturing the ear with a vague caricature of some well-known 
melody—all these things—things visible or audible—seemed to 
reach Gertrude’s senses through a thick, dull medium ; that wall of 
thought which shuts out minor impressions from the inner brain. 

Sir Douglas touched her gently on the shoulder. 

‘ My love,’ ho said, ‘ if you could only see how tired your face 
looks, you would follow Alice’s example and go to bed.’ 

As Lady Boss passed to her room she looked into that where Alice 
should have been. All was still and empty. The moon shone on 
the white unruffled quilt. No one was .slwjying there. 

And no one entered there while Gertrude’s weary eyes still waited 
for the sleep that would not close them, for long, long hours; till at 
day-dawn an iiTesistible impulse urged her once more to visit that 
blank place. 

All was os it had been the night before. Over the smooth quilt 
where the moonbeams had then shone, the sunrise was now stealing; 
but no one was sleeping there! 

Had Alice eloped? 

No ! Alice roappewed in the morning, as if indeed all had been 
a dream. She passed Lady Ross on the staircase, coming up as 
the Ihtter went down. She spoke in her usual slow, calm tone. 

‘ Is it not a little early for breakfast ? ’ she said ; ‘ but I will be 
with you directly.- I have been down to the sitting-room to get my 
bonnet and gloves, which I left there last night.’ 

And when the chambermaid of the hotel came into Alice’s room 
U the hour she had been desired to come, no diflerence could have 
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been perceived between the condition of tliat and any other of the 
eleeping-rootns occupied by the party. The pilJow was fairly 
indent^, and the coveiing duly ruffled, and the towels tossed here 
and there, and the pretty embroidered slippers kicked iiregularly 
under a chair. All looked as if, instead of swiftly passing up, first 
to tire sitting-room, and then to her own, as soon as the hotel was 
open, and while a few busy servants were about, the ‘ lady in No. 
62 ’ had risen and dressed for breakfast like her neighbours. 

Yet Alice had only taken seven minutes and a half to make all 
these picturesque aiTangements! 

Sir Douglas, when they parted, embraced her very tenderly ; 
‘ and hoped to see her stronger and better when he returned in the 
autumn to Glenrossie.’ But Gertrude shrank more than ever from 
her alien sister-iii-law. 

Even supposing her to have rashly married James Frere, and to 
be irrevocably entangled in the meshes of his destiny, what consum¬ 
mate self-possession and hypocrisy had she not displayed the night 
of that mysterious interview! Either the pretended pedlar was 
James Frere himself, or a mossouger from that evil man. His 
height, his air, and something in his step when walking away, 
favoured the supposition in Gertrude’s mind that it was himself; 
and as to disguise, he that was so clever in all things might well be 
supposed able to contrive one that should baffle the very keenest 
obseivation. 

Ailie—whom she had been desired to ‘ pet! ’ 

The words and the tone in which Lorimer had condemned her 
‘ as a creature full of harm,’ echoed one more through Gertrude’s 
brain, as she thought with a shudder of that night. 


CHAPTEE XL. 

THE CODA8E OP EVENTS. 

If ever that Tantalus thirst, the love of admiration, couid be satisfied, 
certainly it should have been in the exceptional case of Dona 
Eusebia’s tiiumphal progress through the Loudon season. She 
‘ made /ww?,’ as the foreign phrase terms it. A hundred lorgnons 
were aimed at her sparkling face as she leaned from her opeia-box, 
her graeeful arms hfflf nestled in scarlet and gold shawls, or Mooriah 
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boumoases of white and gold, block and gold, purple and gold, 
as the fancy of the evening moved her; for Eusebio had as 
many shawls and gowns as our vestal and over-rated Queen 
Elizabeth. 

She laid her dresses and wreaths out in the morning on her bed, 
and studied what the evening should bring forth. She tried on her 
jewels at the glass, and rehearsed the performances of her coiffeur. 
She tossed a white blonde mantilla over her glossy head, and stuck 
orange-blossoms under the comb, and tossed it off again, to replace 
it with heavy black lace and a yellow rose. She sat mute and 
motionless, contemplating her own little satin shoes with big rosettes 
to them, and then sprang up and assaulted that bewitching chaimure ; 
pulling off the rosettes, and putting in glittering buckles 1 relapsing 
thereafter into the mute idolatry of contemplation. She wore her 
jet black hair one day so smoothly braided that her head looked as 
if carved in black marble, and the next it was all loose, and way¬ 
ward, and straying about, as if she had been woke out of a restless 
slumber, and carried off to a party without having had time allowed 
her to comb it through 

All the London dandies,—half the grave politicians,—a quarter 
of the philosophic sages,—and a very large proportion of the 
Established Church, both High ninl Low, — thought, spo^c, and 
occupied themselves, chiefly with reference to the fact of the ap¬ 
pearance of this Star of Granada. Thu pine-apples and flowers of 
every great country house, and the time of the masters of such 
houses, were at her entire disjmsal. It was rather a favour conferred 
than received, when she consented to accept a peer’s ticket for some 
state show, or the opening ceremonies of Parliament. Statesmen 
sat round her aftcjr the cabinet was over : and indeed in some cases 
were even suspected of hurrying the happy moment of their release 
fi om such duties, in order to Im) in time to ride with her in the Park. 
Bishops wrote her facetious asnd kindly little notes. Poets extolled 
her charms in every measure possible in the English language, 
including the doubtful possibility of hexameters. Beautiful fresh 
young girls were presented at Court and made their diibiU in the 
world of fashion, and the greatest compliment that could be paid to 
the flaothers of such as were brunettes was to say that ‘ about the 
eyes,’ or ‘ cheek,’ or ‘ chin,’ or ‘ mouth,’ or tovi ensemble, they had 
‘ a look ’ of Doiia Eusebia. 

It was thought the most monstrous reply that ever was made, 
when handsome Mi-s. Cregan, Lorimer Boyd’s old friend,—said, 
with a saucy smile at the supposed resemblance to her young 
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daughter,—‘God forbid! I had rather my girl were ugly, whidi 
she is not' 

The only person who approved this speech was poor La<ly 
Charlotte, who was at once puzzled and outraged at the way in 
which ‘the Spanish she-grandee’ threw her daughter, Lady Eo."-!-, 
into the shade. She fretted over it: she even cried over it; and 
was only moderately consoled by the argument of the victim herself, 
who repeated gently, ‘ But you know, my little mother, it is the 
brilliant people who are admired in the world, and I never was 
brilliant. As long as Douglas thinks me beautiful, I do not care if 
the whole world thought me so plain that they were forced to turn 
their heads another way to avoid seeing me as I passed by. Do not 
let us grudge Eusobia her triumphs; she really is so beautiful, 
and her singing is so wonderful, and she is altogether so unlike any¬ 
thing one ever saw before.’ 

’To which insufiicient comforting Lady Charlotte was wont to 
reply, as sho dolefully pulled the long ringlet, ‘ Yes, my dear 
Gertie, I ' know all that, but she isn’t real —and I like things that 
are real. You are all real, you know. Y’'ou don’t make nasty little 
sticky curls with gum and 'sugar, and plaster them down on your 
cheek; nor try your things on all day before a looking-glass, nor 
spend* all Sir Douglas’s money in getting new jewels, llow ever 
Kenneth can afford it, I’m sure I don’t know! That butterfly of 
diamonds she had on her forehead last night cost seven hundred 
and forty pounds. I know it did, because I saw it, and wanted 
it the day I went to Court, only I was too sensible to buy it; 
and now she has got it, with its beautiful long trembling horns, 
and wings that lift up and down; and you had nothing on but 
that necklace of Scotch pearls 1 I can’t bear it—T can’t! ’ And a 
little whimpering cry was stifled in Lady Charlotte’s embroidered 
handkerchief, as in days when she wept for Zizine. 

But Gertrude smiled; and kissed the faded little woman, and re¬ 
peated for the hundredth time how dear to her was that necklace of 
Scotch pearls, Douglas’s gift ; and how he thought it became her 
more than any ornament she had—e.\cept, indeed, the turquoise 
chain which was hor mother’s own wedding-gift. 

To which Lady Charlotte mournfully replied, that she ‘ kilew all 
that was said to comfort her,’ but that it really was enough to 
break one’s heart to see how Eusebia was spoilt and run after 1 

‘ And you are so foolish, Gertie, I must say, though I don’t moan 
that you ain’t clever in some things; and, indeed, if you sang in 
her style I shouldn’t at all like it, though tlmt is thought very clever. 
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it seems! But you are foolish in one way: always talking of Sir 
Duuglas as if he were the only man in the world. Now there are 
hundreds quite as good judges as he, and they are all running after 
Eusebia; which is what provokes me so, I don’t know what to do. 
But I can tell you, my dear, that it don’t do to think only of what 
one man thinks; though I hope, of course, you will always be a 
good wife, and I am sure you will; and your dear father and I never 
had a word in our lives. But still, depend upon it, a man always 
admires you more if ever so many more men admire you, because my 
experience tells me tluxt, and the fact is. Dona Eusebia tries to be 
admired, and you don’t; and she gets all the men to make a fuss about 
her, and it is very wrong, and very provoking, and quite frets me down. 
And, also, I can’t sec what right she has to be staying here, making 
conquests of everybody in your house, and making you really— 
somehow— second in the house I Why can’t she and Konnetjfi go 
away and live by themselves ? ’ 

This last question was, indeed, more pertinent and to the purpose 
than the usual maundeiings of the owner of lost Zizine. Kenneth 
had been ‘ by way of’ coming to stay with Sir Douglas till he found 
a suitable house in town. But week after week rolled away, and 
the houses proposed to him were either too small, too shabby, in too 
unfashionable a locality, or too dear—the latter reason being the 
preponderating one, for nothing would persuade Kenneth that he 
was not to find a sort of palace, and pay for it at the rate of a 
common bachelor lodging. 

Meanwhile he felt no more scruple ns to his dependence on his 
uncle’s hospitality than he had felt all bis life in such matters. 
Dona Eusebia never gave it a thought. And Old Sir Douglas, 
struggling to be just, to be indulgent, and somewhat repentant of a 
secret revulsion of feeling at the time Alice confided her false confi¬ 
dences to him about her conversations with Mr. Frere and his Scotch 
neighbours, took little Neil to sleep in his own drc8.sing-room, that 
the sleeping-nursery might be given to Eusebia’s French maid,— 
(for even a handsome house in London will not lodge double its 
expected number of inmates without some little contrivance),—• 
and made the best of all small murmurs coming from Lady 
Chttrlotte, — exigiances from Dona Eusebia, — and a provoking 
assumption of a right to expect everything, as a matter of course,^— 
from Kenneth. 

But the liOtidon season, though certainly tedious, is not eternal. It 
came at last to an end. Eusebia farewcUed her numerous adorers 
with a corusication of glittering smiles; interspersed with the 
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prettiest sighs, shakes of the head, and promises to see tliem all 
again the following spring. 

She allowed tlie Queen’s ministers many parting audiences,—and 
permitted herself to accept a riding-whip encrusted with jewels from 
the Austrian ambassador. 

Grove statesmen forgot their personal comforts in the bewilder¬ 
ment of their regrets, and had to leturn upstairs and hunt for heavy- 
handled umbrellas and walking-sticks; which is the awkwardest 
pha.se of all the small prosaic realities of life, after an emotionul 
or sensational farewell. 

Young attaches smoked treble the number of cigars they were 
accustomed to,—musing on the blank days soon coming, in which 
there was to bo no Dona Eiisebia,—and felt all the more feverish 
and discontented, in their exaggerated cloud of consolatory tobacco. 

Yea, as a crowning triumph, a musical Bishop, obliged for the 
present to content himself with the imperfect harmonies of earth 
\en alUndant rnieua;'), endcnvotired to point out to his wdfe how 
agreeable the talent of the Spaniard would make their country- 
house, if his helpmate would propose such a visit; but found iin 
unchristian stubbornness in that worthy lady, as to the point in 
question. 

And in the midst of such regrets, jealousies, and lamcntings, tlie 
beautiful Eusebia vanished away to Spain! 

Nor did she' return, to comfort the sorrowing adorers of her brief 
period of glory, for a very considerable period. WTiat with debts, 
and difficulties, and laziness, and wilful wanderings ; wbat with 
Eusebia’s detestation of the idea of a residence at Torrieburn ; and 
Kenneth’s habit of living au jour h jour, and thinking only how 
much pleasure eotdd be crammed into each ; what with (in short) 
all those small and great im|)ediments, the importance of whose 
aggregate amazes us when we consider their influence on long lapcs 
of time,—it was full seven years form the date of that London 
triumph, when Kenneth and Eusebia once more drove up to the 
stone archway of Glenrossie Castle; bringing with them the only 
offspring of their marnage,—a little girl as picturesquely beautiful 
as her mother, but very jinlike her; pale and timid, with such a 
Wealth of shy love in her eyes, that they scarce seemed to bblong 
to a mere child, when she looked up at you. 

And after the relatives had once more met together, it appeared 
to Gertrude as if she were receiving a different Kennetii and a dif¬ 
ferent Eusebia. Sharp and querulous was the tone adopted by the 
beautiful Spaniard ; sullen, dogged, and provoking, Kenneth’s man- 
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ner in return. Her beauty endured,—but it was more hard, more 
bright, more assisted, than before. Her coquetry had kept in 
harmony with that change, and seemed bolder and leas harmless. 
Her child she treated with perfect indifference, except when some 
sharp reproof as to its way of standing, looking, or moving, escaped 
her lips. And Gertrude observed, that at such times the little crea¬ 
ture would retreat, and put her tiny hand into her father’s, and that 
Kenneth’s sulky bitterness to his wife increased tenfold for the nonce. 
He was evidently unhappy and disturbed in mind; and Euaebhi weary 
of bis destiny and its diificulties. Their passion of bygone days 
had passed away like the light off the hills. They were sick of 
each other, and their mutual anxieties; nor had they been guests 
many days, before each made the embarrassing confidence of their 
griefs against each other, to the person least willing to hear them ; 
namely Gertrude herself. 

In vain that sweet peacemaker endeavoured to heal differences. 
To Kenneth, the preaching of indulgence, patience, and the strength 
of family ties, was simply ‘ bosh.’ To Eusebia, the expectation of 
fidelity and discretion, .economy, and a willingness to retrieve money 
embarrassments by residing quietly for some brief years in the only 
real home her husband possessed, was all impossible nonsense. She 
looked upon a wife’s duties as on a mercantile ledger. The per 
contra had not been deserved by Kenneth, and she did not tecl bound 
to pay it to him. A cold mist seemed to enter with them into the 
genial home at Glenrossie; but even Gertrude little foresaw die 
strange turns of fate that were to follow. 

Maggie was the first to enter into the storm. The money diffi¬ 
culties which had long oppressed Kenneth, had rebounded upon her, 
in the tightening and denial of a thousand little resources for her 
simple pleasures. Ue had cut down trees she and his father had 
planted ‘ at the back o’ the hill: ’ he had raised, and again raised 
the rent of the mills, which the old miller was loth to surrender and 
unable to keep up. His letters to his mother had been more like 
commands severely issued to an imprudent steward, than requests to 
a parent; and, finally, he had taken bis affairs out of the hands of 
Sir Douglas’s factor (as too indulgent), and made over their manage¬ 
ment io the factor of Dowager Clochnaben. The very man of 
whose connivance with foes in the matter of the cart-wheel, Maggie 
and her father had gone to complain, the day Lorimer Boyd dis¬ 
cussed their right to do so with his mother. 

Nevertheless, Maggie was glad to see her son—her altered son ! 
So glad, that a little of the gladness brimmed over even to Donna 

• B 
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Eusei.bj. She asked him if she mightn’t walk with him to the 
Mill, the day he announced hU intention to go there. Her large 
blue eyes—the only beauty still perfect in her rapidly-coarsening 
and altered face—looked wistfuUy into the eyes of her ‘ ain lad.’ 

‘ The auld man’s gettin’ no that strung,’ she said. 

Kenneth made no answer. 

‘ And his sicht’s no sae gude, as it has been,’ she added, doubt¬ 
fully. 

‘ He seems still to have a sharp eye to his own interest,’ laughed 
Kenneth. 

Maggie was a little puzzled, and a little fearful lest, in her pity 
fur her father, she should make him out too infirm for business. She 
tried an echo of Kennetli’s laugh. 

‘ On ay,’ she said ; ‘ he’ll do woel yet; aye reading his ain bills, 
and, settling a’.’ 

‘ Well, I’m going to settle a’ to-day, my dear mother, and make 
an end; for things really can't go on as they have done for years 
past.’ 

Maggie turned, and, walking as they were, she flung herself full 
on Kenneth’s breast. 

‘ Ou Kenneth, my ain lad, my wee bairn, my bonny king o’ men, 
ye’ll deal saftly wi’ the auld man, for your ain mither’s sak§ 1 He’s 
a wheen daft noo’, wi’ sair trouble; and mither’s aften laid by wi’ 
rheumatis. Will ye gie me a promise noo, Kenneth ? Will yc gie 
me a promise, my ain bonny lad ? ’ 

The awkward coaxing—the attempt (ah 1 poor Maggie, how rare 
such attempts in you !) to seem what she was not; to seem cheerful, 
hopeful, and j dying, when her soul was fainting with fear—^revolted 
Kenneth instead of touching him. He half returned, half repulsed, 
her embrace ; and said severely:— 

‘ Mother, business is not for women ; never let us talk business.’ 

And then those two—close knit by the holiest of human bonds ; 
sundered by every circumstance of life and its accidents—walked on 
in silence togethw to the door of the Mill. 
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CHAPTER XLI, 

KKNITETH MAKES 80MK UTTM ABRANOISMENTS. 

With a slight incliBation of his handsome insolent head, Kenneth 
took a chair opposite the old miller ; who was seated so exactly in 
the same attitude and in the same spot as on the foi-mer occasion of 
a like unwelcome visit, that he looked like a faded picture of his 
former self. 

Faded—and as his wife expressed it, ‘ doited ’—with years, 
drink, and anxiety. She rose hastily, and in a hun-ied whisper, and 
with a slight but not unkindly shake of the old man’s arm^^ she 
said,— 

‘ Mak’ the best o’ ycrsel’, Peter,—here’s the Laird.’ 

The old miller turned a stupefied gaze on the new-comer. Some 
dim consciousness of Maggie’s ill-repressed emotion seemed to 
strike him, for, addressing her first, he murmured,—‘ \Vliat ails ye, 
Meg? What nils my bonnie lassie?’ Then, feebly staring for 
a few seconds at Kenneth’s face, he slowly delivered himself of the 
ill-judged greeting,—‘ Ye’re changed for the waur. I sud scarce hae 
kuow'n ye.’ 

Maggie moved round to her father’s chair, and laid her large fair 
hand caressingly on his shoulder. 

‘ Its gay hot in they Sjainish countries, and he’s a whoen dairker. 
But ’deed I think he's a’ the bonnier,’ added she, looking with some 
motherlj’ pride at the alien son she always called her ‘ ain lad.’ 

‘ Ye’re blind or blate, Meg, no to see the change that’s come ow’i' 
him,’ testily inteiriipted the miller; ‘ but “ ilka corbie thinks its 
ain bird the whitest,” and that’s a true sayin’.’ 

Kenneth was looking out towards the path beyond the opened 
door, and answered only by a smile of evil augury, and a muttered 
sentence about Maggie not being the only one who was ‘ blind and 
blate.’ Presently the threshold was darkened by the entrance of 
the ftlochnaben factor. The countenances of the women fell, and 
the old miller’s brow lowered with a sort of helpless anger. Maggie 
still stood by his chair, and her gay dress, decorated bonnet, and 
handsome shawl (gauds which she had put on to walk with Kenneth, 
and defy the possible presence of Eusebia) made a strange contrast to 
the dull shabbiness and smoke-dried tints of everything round her. 

B ?. 
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The factor’s greeting to the inmates of the house was, if possible, 
less courteous even than Kenneth’s; but obsequious almost to 
caricature when addressing ‘ the Laird.’ He made excuse for 
arriving a few minutes late, on the plea that the Dowager, who was 
such ‘ an awfu’ woman to contravene,’ had insisted, before he set out, 
on discussing with him the possibility of establishing at Torriebum 
Mills a favourite tenant of her own ; a man ‘ warm and weel to do,’ 
and willing to afford very liberal terms for his lease. Maggie 
opened her groat blue eyes with a wide and angry gaze. 

‘ Hoot,’ she said, ‘ it ’ll be time to think o’ new tenants when the 
auld man’s dead and gane. Ye’ve had word enough from my 
faitber no to come to the mill at a’, but send a bit o’ writin’ when 
ye’ve onything to say to him.’ 

‘ I {q>jH>inted Mr. Dure to meet me here 1 ’ exclaimed Kenneth, 
imperiously; ‘ I can’t have business interfered with and delayed for 
petty quarrels. I’m here to look over accounts, and inspect possible 
improvements, and I must beg, my dear mother, that you and 
Mrs. Carmichael will withdraw, and not interrupt us.’ 

He waved his hand, as he spoke, with a gesture of impatient 
command, and Mr. Dure rose and opened an inner door which led to 
a yet more dingy room ; and then, as it were, turned Maggie into 
it, swelling with wrath and sorrow. 

There she and her mother sat down in silence ; the elder woman 
rocking herself to and fro with an occasional moan; and the 
younger keeping her angry blue eyes intently fixed on the heavy 
panelling that shut out her ill-used father. It was not easy through 
its old-fashioned thickness to hear much of what took place; and 
indeed the colloquy was not very long, for Mr. Dure and Kenneth 
had met merely to arrange matters on a foregone conclusion. 

At first, after the formal hearing of accounts, &c., Carraichaol’s 
voIm was lizard apparently reasoning, though in a peevish and 
plaintive tone; but as the discussion proceeded, his words became 
shrill and hoarse, and at last they distinctly heard him soy, 

< I wunna leave ; I wunna stir; I’ll hae it oot wi’ ye, if there’s law 
in Scotland. Yere faither set mo here; an’ here I’ll live, and here 
I’ll dee, in spite o’ a’ the factors and ne’er-do-weels in Christendom. 
My Meg will awa’ up to Glenrossie and see what Sir Douglas ’ll say 
to sicna a proposition, and I mysel’-’ 

‘ Silence, sir I ’ furiously broke in the incensed Kenneth, without 
giving him time to finish the phrase. ‘ Sir Douglas is not my 
roaster, nor master of Torrieburn. I am master here, as yon shall 
find; and if you take this insolent tone with me, you’ll have to look 
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out for a new home a good deal sooner than I at first intended, or 
Mr. Dure proposed.’ 

‘ If Sir Douglas is not yere master, ye heartless braggart,’ 
retorted the exasperated old man, ‘ Mr. Dure’s no mine ; and I tell 
ye -’ 

Here Maggie violently flung open the diwr that separated them, 
and clasped her father in her arms, with sobs and kisses, and 
vehement ejaculations. 

‘ Ye’ll come and live at Tomebum, daddy ; yell come and live 
wi’ yere ain Meg at Torrieburn.’ 

But Kenneth—beside himself with rage at the appeal to Sir 
Douglas, and the term ‘heartless braggart’ applied to himself, 
made it very clear the old mailer should not ‘ come and live with his 
ain Meg ’ at Torrieburn. 

Then poor Maggie, in spite of her gay dress, and vulgar speech, 
and overgrown proportions of vanishing beauty, became almost 
sublime. 

She ceased, for once, the loud yowling, in which she commonly 
expiessed her grief: she turned very pale, which was also unusual 
with her; and as her father gave vent to a sort of malediction on 
her son—^hoping that if ho went on as he was doing, ho might live 
to lose his own home, and have to soil Torrieburn to strangers to 
balance his debts and extravagance, and then ‘ might ca’ to mind 
this bitter day,’—she folded the feeble angry old man to her bosom 
with a shuddering embrace, and turned with wistful energy to 
Kennetli. 

“ Noo, Kenneth,’ she said, ‘ ye’ll hear my words this day! Gin’ 
ye deal sae ill and sae hardly by my fayther,—and he auld and 
sick, and past liis best,’—(and here she gave the withered cheek a 
jiassionate kiss),—‘ dinna think I’ll see it, and let it gang by! I’ve 
luved yo aye deai'ly, wi’ a mithei'’8 true love, though ye’ve made 
but a sorry son! I’ve luved ye for yere ain sel’, and I’ve luvod ye 
tor salte’s sake,—^for him yere sue like—(and I wad that yere heart 
were as like as yere face till him. God rest him, my ain dear mon!) 
But so sure as ye set yere foot on my auld fayther, it’ll end a’; 
and I’ll awa’ frae Torrieburn wi’ him, and wi’ my mither, and ye’ll 
see nae mair o’ me! Ye’ve got set amang fine folk, Kenneth; and 
ye forgit times whan I nursed ye, and sang to ye, and made ye my 
treasure, and niver dreeded the shame; but I’ll no forgit the days 
wlian I was a nurslin’ wean, and sat in the sun, and made castles o’ 
pebbles and moss oot by the Fads, and saw fayther coming ow’r the 
bridge wi’ a smile for mo and mither! It was a poorer hamc than 
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what I've bad eince, but there was luve in it; luve—Kcrtneth— 
luve ; ’ and Maggie’s voice once more sw'elled to a cry, as, with the 
passionate apostrophe of £uth, she added,—‘and sae where the 
auld folks gang. I’ll gang! and FU no forsake them, nor leave tliem, 
till God Himsel’ pairts us, as He pairtcd me frae my only luve.’ 

The breatliless rapidity and vehemence with which these sen¬ 
tences were uttered would have prevented interruption, even had 
Kenneth attempted to interrupt, instead of standing speechless with 
amazement. No answering sympathy woke in his breast. Sur¬ 
prise and a vague impression of his mother’s picturesqueness—as 
the fair, full-outlined, brightly-dressed golden-haired creature stood 
up against the brown wainscoting and dark suiTOunding objects, 
like a passion-flower that had trailed in among dead leaves:—sur¬ 
prise, and an admission of her beauty,—these were the only sensa¬ 
tions with which the scene inspired him. 

And when Maggie,—descending from the pedestal of that greater 
emotion,—became more like the Maggie of usual days, and with 
loud weeping and clinging besought him to ‘ think better o’t, like a 
gude bonny lad,’ he all but shook himself fi-ee ; and with the words, 
—‘ I believe you are all mad, and Fm sure I have ti'oubles enough 
of my own to drive me into keeping you company,’—be left tho 
grieving group to console each other as they best might; and, 
anxiously resuming calculations and explanations with the shi-ewd 
factor of the stern old Dowager, slowly returned with him to that 
point in their mountain path where their roads diverged, the one 
leading to Clochnaben and the otlier to Glenrossie. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

KBNNETH tTNHXPPT. 

It was true, as Kenneth had said, that he had troubles enough of 
his own to drive a man mad. And it was true, as the old miller 
had said, that he was ‘ changed for the waur.’ His beauty had not 
departed, for it consisted in perfection of feature and perfection of 
form; but it was blurred and blighted by that indescribable change 
which is the result of continual intemperance and dissipation. That 
peculiar look in the eyes—weary and yet restless; in the mouth— 
burnt and faded, even while preseiving the outlines of youth ; in 
the figure—when no degree of natural grace, nor skill in the art of 
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drc«e, prevents it from seeming limp and shrunken,—all these 
things had come to Kenneth Boss, and changed him ‘ for the waur.’ 

And more had come to him,—the conviction that his Spanish 
wife no longer felt the smallest attachment for him; and the belief 
that, so for as her nature was capable of attachment, she was 
attached to some one else. Long, angry watches had taught him 
that, like many of her nation, intrigue and deception were a positive 
amusement to her, and that the next pleasure in life to being 
admired was to be able to outwit. A sentiment not, indeed, peculiar 
to Eusebia, but to the people of her land. It runs through all their 
comedies, through all their lighter literature, through all their pic¬ 
tures of their own social life. That combination of events which in 
the novels and plays of other countries is made up of the interweaving 
or opposition of human passions, is made up, among them, of the 
pitting of skill a^inst skill. They do indeed acknowledge one 
other passion, and that is love (according to their notion of lote); 
and a very swift-winged Cupid he is. ‘ Who has not loved, has not 
lived,’ is one of their proverbs; but love itself would be uninterest¬ 
ing in Sjmin, if he had to go through no shifts or disguises. 

Kenneth had never proved any more reprehensible fact in Dona 
Eusebia’s conduct than the giving to one of her adorers a seal, on 
which was engraved a Cupid beating a drum, with the motto, 

‘ Todos le mguen ; ’*—and she met his reproof on that occasion 
with laughing defiance. But the want of certainty did not lessen 
his distrust. His temper, always imperious and passionate, had be¬ 
come fierce. 

Eusebia, on the other hand, was fearless; and she was also 
taquinezise, or taquinante; she was fond of teasing, and rather 
enjoyed the irritation she roused, up to a certain point. She darted 
sharp words at him with mocking smiles,—^as the toreadors fling 
little arrows with lighted matches appended to them, in the bull¬ 
fights of Spain. And she mot the result with equal skill and deter¬ 
mination. You could not frighten Eusebia. The spirit of a lioness 
lived in that antelope form, so lithe and slender. If you had twisted 
all her glossy hair round your hand, and raised a poignard to stab 
her to the heart, she would not have trembled, neither would she 
have* implored mercy;—but she would have strangled you before 
you had time to strike ! 

Their fierce, strange quarrels, that burst like a hurricane and then 
passed over, were a marvel and a mystery to Gertrude; and the 


‘ All follow him ’ All rally to the beat of that drum. 
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iuterralB of tenderness between those quarrels had become rare and 
transient in both parties. Eusebia had grown moody and careless, 
and Kenneth was often positively outrageous. And he was unhappy 
—^yes, really unhappy; wrapped in self, and finding self miserable; 
and thinking it everybody’s fault but his own. 

Gertrude, then, had the r6le forced on her, so painful to all 
persons of keen and delicate feelings, of being appealed to,—com¬ 
plained to,—made umpire in those disputes of the soul, that war of 
mystery, when alienation exists between man and wife. 

Kenneth, especially, who had neither reticence nor self-command, 
would come vehemently into her morning-room, and flinging him¬ 
self down on the bright green cushions worked with spring and 
summer flowers, cast his weary, angry eyes round him,—not on, but 
across, all the lovely peaceful objects with which that room was 
fille^,—into some vacancy of discontent that seemed to lie beyond ; 
and give vent to the bitterest maledictions on his own folly for being 
caught by a fascinating face, and a few phrases of broken English 
spoken in a musical voice,—and declare his determination, as soon 
as he could possibly arrange his affairs and raise money enough to 
pay his debts, to settle an income on his foreign wife, and never see 
nor more. 

It was on one of those occasions (little varied and often repeated) 
that a memorable scene took place. 

The soft pleading of Gertrude’s serene eyes; her grave sentences, 
on duty, and sclf-sacrifice, and reform of faults ; her appeals to his 
better nature ; her allusions to the long, long years before him, if ho 
lived the common length of human life ; her hopeful arguments, to 
him who was so resolved on hopelessness; the innocent cordial 
smile that irradiated her face while she strove to cheer with words : 
all these things bad a difi'erent effect on Kenneth from that which 
she intended to produce. Those men in whom passion is very strong 
and affection and reason very weak, have a strange sort of bounded, 
and as it were merely external, comprehension, during such attempts 
to argue with them. They seem not to listen, but to set : to con- 
' template their own thoughts and the countenance of the person 
attempting to controvert those thoughts: to receive the impression 
that they are contradicted ; while the depth of their inner nature 
remains utterly unreached and unconvinced. To attempt reasonable 
argument with such natures is like digging through earth and roots, 
only to come at last upon a slab of stone. 

Through the shallow earth and twisted morbid roots of thought in 
Kenneth’s composition, the words of Gertrude had penetrated—but 
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no farther. "While she spoke he was silent; he mused, and gazed, 
and sighed. He saw her —not the drift of what she was saving; 
and the same wild mixture of anger and preference (which such men 
as Kenneth call ‘ love ’) woke in his heart, and maddened him, as 
in the Villa Mandorlo the day he proposed, and was told she was 
engaged to his uncle. 

Eusebia became as nothing, in his comparison at that moment of 
the two women. He felt as if he had been spell-bound by some 
witchcraft, and that the spell was suddenly broken. He rose from 
the embroidered ottoman where he had been lounging; and as 
Gertrude crowned all her fabric of half-hcard reasoning with a gentle 
hesitating allusion to the steady self-denying years, and active 
serviceable youth, of Sir Douglas ; and contrasted its practical 
possibility with the wasted energes of a life of pleasure and extrava¬ 
gance, such as Kenneth had hitherto led, be suddenly and wildly 
Durst tlirough all bounds of decent constraint, and exclaimed,— 

‘ That is it! That is the curse on my life; and you know it 1 
It is because Tor were taken from me by treachery and falsehood, 
that I am what 1 ami I never really loved any woman but you ; 
I loathe the coquetry and paint and aifectation to which I am tied. 
I hate Ensebia! 1 cast her off; I have done with her. I love 

TOO ! and you did once love me. Oh, love me still—love me now 
—love me or—I will shoot myself! ’ 

With the last vehement words, and while Gertrude stood up 
petrified and' breathless, he flung his arms round her, and clasped 
her to his breast in a fierce and passionate embrace. 

‘ You are mad—Kenneth Boss I ’ was all Gertrude could utter, 
as he suddenly released her at the sound of the door opening behind 
them. He looked round, still panting with excitement. Sir Douglas 
stood there; holding the little pale girl with liquid eyes, Kenneth’s 
only child, by the hand. 

‘ Your little Efiie has been hunting for you everywhere, Kenneth ; 
Eusebia wishes yon to accompany her to see the deer that was 
wounded and taken alive yesterday by the keepers. Neil is waiting 
for you, cap in hand, at the bottom of the great stJiircase.’ 

Except that his air was a shade more stately, and his lip less 
smiling than was his wont in addressing Kenneth, no one could have 
told tliat Sir Douglas’s manner was different from usual; or that a 
pang, sharp, rapid, and instantly repressed, shot through his heart, 
and flushed his broad frank temples. 

Kenneth did not absolutely say ‘ D-n Ensebia ! ’ but ho set 

his white teeth with some such muttered ejaculation, and grasped 
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the tiny oand of his little girl so tight when she moved towards him, 
that they saw tlie child look plaintively and wonderingly up in his 
face as the door closed. 

Then Sir Douglas turned from looking after them, and looked 
towards Gertrude. 

His eyes wore an expression of wistful questioning ; hut Gertrude 
remained silent and deadly pale. There was a little pause. Her 
eyes lifted to his, and filled with tears. 

‘ Gertrude, my Gertrude I What in God’s name was Kenneth 
saying to you in such a frantic tone before I opened the door ? ’ 

What was Kenneth saying? How could she tell his uncle—how 
could she tell her husband—what Kenneth was saying! It was a 
relief (a partial relief) to know that Sir Douglas had not witnessed 
the wild embrace with which the wild words had been accompanied. 
He was bending down his stately head, while be opened the door of 
the bright morning-room, to listen )o .the child’s timid voice, and her 
message from her mother. 

'What had Kenneth been saying ? 

Gertrude faltered in her answer. 

‘ Things are going badly between him and Eusebia,’ she said at 
length. 

Sir Douglas paused again, and looked sorrowfully at his wife. 

‘ You need not waste so much sympathy upon him, Gertrude. Be 
sure it is not altogether Eusebia’s fault.’ 

‘ Oh! do not think my sympathies are with Kenneth,’ said Ger¬ 
trude, eagerly. Then, crabaiTassed and miserable, she ceased, and 
the colour came back in crimson waves to her pallid cheek. 

‘ Sit down, Gertrude; why are you standing ? What has moved 
you so in this matter? 1 was coming to speak with you about 
Kenneth when I met his child on the stair. It is not only with his 
wife that Kenneth quarrels, but with his unhappy mother—at least, 
so I gather from her confused explanations. Ho has given notice to 
Carmichael to quit the mills.’ 

‘ Oh, Douglas 1 ’ 

* The old man has no real title to remain. All that was a matter 
of indulgence and careless arrangement with my poor brother. But 
Mrs. Boss-Ilcatou says, if the old people may not live at Tqrrie- 
biim, neither will she. She is in a dreadful state (you know 
how violent she is in the expression of her feelings), and she 
cannot be brought to comprehend that I have no power to order it 
otherwise.’ 

‘ She could hardlv think Eusebia would consent (if ever Eusebia 
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settles at Torriebnrn) to lire en famille with Cannichael and his 
wife. Poor souls! ’ 

‘ No. And of course Kenneth can do what he pleases, though he 
seems to have done it unkindly (that factor of Cloehnaben’s is such a 
hard man !). But what I was thinking was this : you know the old 
mill that you called the “ Far-away-houso,” that stands on the 
boundary-line of what is to ho your domain when you are a widow ? ’ 
—and here Sir Douglas smiled a tender smile at his young wife— 
tender, and rather sad, for every now and .then that ‘ gap of years ’ 
which had been spanned over for them by the airy bridge of love, 
haunted his heart, and ‘Old Sir Douglas’ caught himself thinking 
what would be, after he was gone / While he lived—even to the 
last gasp of fleeting life—he would see that sweet face, and hear 
that gentle voice. But she was young. 

Ah! blind mortal creatures, who for ever contemplate with dread 
the one parting God appoints (foreknown and inevitable), and think 
so little of all the rash partings we make for ourselve.s ! The aliena¬ 
tions in families; the once dear names forbidden to be sounded ; the 
exile to far lands ; the'drifting asunder by divers lots in life; the 
ambitions, the despairs, the misunderstandings, the necessities, of our 
human existence. For each parting made by death, it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that of these other partings there are thousands 
—bitterer, yea, fur bitterer, than death itself. 

But Sir Douglas thought of none of those things ; only of his wife, 
and of the kindly.pre.sent deed that he was meditating. 

‘ That mill,’ he said, ‘ though not near so good a business as the 
one at Torrieburn Falls, would give him a certain feeling of homo 
and independence, and as much employment as he is fit for, in his 
broken state. As to the lo.ss upon it for us, it is nothing ; we will 
not think of that; and I will make aiTangements by which it shall 
be included in the dowry settled upon you. You will not turn him 
out.’ 

And again the tender smile shono from the noble face ; and Ger¬ 
trude, already agilated, as she leaned her cheek against his hand 
C({uld not refrain from tears,—brief April shower, that had its 
sunshine near. 

It relieved her. She rose once more, and kissed Sir Douglas on 
the forehead, 

‘ We will go together to Torrieburn, and propose it to him,’ said 
the latter, after a brief pause. ‘ He is deeply wounded, and not 
what he used to bo, and these moods require tender handling.’ 

‘Tender handling,’ indeed, they found it required. Even Sir 
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Douglas’s patience was well-nigh exhausted tesfore he had convinced 
the obstinate old man that he had little choice as to moving, and 
that what was now proposed was intended as an act of kinthiess. 
IMien at last it was so understood, the acceptance was made with 
giMmy resignation, not with gratitude. ‘ Needs must when the deil 
drives,’ was the final phrase of the Miller; while Maggie, who held 
passionately to her resolution of leaving with her departing parents, 
startled poor Gertrude with a speech somewhat enigmatical to Sir 
Douglas, but not to his wife; delivering herself with broken sobs, of 
the sentences:— 

‘ Ah! ye may woel seek to mak’ amends; but gin ye had mar¬ 
ried wi’ my braw lad yerscl’ wc sud no ha’ sat greetin’ this day! 
Ye’d no ha’ needed a’ they gauds and jewels that Kenneth has paid 
sae dear for,—and ye’d ha’ been quiet, maybe, at Torriebum, os ye 
are, noo at Glenrossie.’ 

So that even Gertrude’s merits were somehow turned to an offence 
in the eyes of Maggie Boss-I-Ieaton and her ‘ forbears.’ 


CHAPTEE XLIII. 

MB. JAMBS FBBBE’B ANTECEDBNCS. 

Op James Prere little had ever been heard by the party at Glen¬ 
rossie, except one brief missive, recommending particular books for 
the school, and stating that his uncle in Shropshire having died and 
left him a little money, ho was going to New Zealand. But one 
morning back came the eloquent preachc-r, quite unexpectedly; to 
the intense triumph of Dowager Cloehnnben, who bad received with 
a resentment most openly expressed, intelligence of all the suspicions 
that had so long rested on that injured martyr of society. ‘ Sift 
news first, and swallow it afttirwards,’ was the dictum with which she 
favoured her son Lorimer, in a letter descriptive of the welcome 
event and full of taunts at the little wisdom of those who were ‘ book- 
learned,’ which she thanked God s/ie was not. 4 

And indeed Dowager Olochnaben was entirely of the opinion of a 
young officer whose wife had much talent for verse-writing, and who, 
when a friend remarked that she would do well to study the best 
authors, eagerly replied, ‘ Oh, no, she doesn’t road at all: aAe sayt 
it deitrogs aU originality 0 / thouglU,' 
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‘ Practical good sense ’ was what Dowager Clochnaben piqued 
herself upon ; and like most »eiy narrow-minded persons, she some¬ 
how held that quality to be incompatiblo with intellectual occupations. 
‘ Lorimer’s very clever, and his writing is considered first-rate,’ she 
would say, ‘ but I’ve more practical good sense in my little finger 
than he has in his head.’ 

Convinced of her own practical good sense, how could she doubt 
the correctness of her judgment of her neighbours, or how avoid the 
profound conviction that they were always wrong if they were not 
exactly of her opinion ? 

She had ‘ taken up with ’ Mr. James Frere; and she defended 
him, growled over him, and held him to be her own peculiar pro¬ 
perty. Her exultation therefore may be conceived when he drove 
up to the yet unbarred doors of Clochnaben Ca.stle in a light car 
from the nearest post-house, while the morning mists were yet 
shrouding craggy peak and purple hill, and lying on the bosonl of 
the sleeping lake. Very cold, very damp, much fatigued, but 
apparently in high health and spirits; and answering the grim 
gladness of her welcome with a flash of his brilliant eyes and a 
hearty shake of her extended hands, while she ordered breakfast and 
a fire in the large cold room, which she comfortably assured him no 
one had ever slept in since his departure. That might be true, ho 
thought, for the Dowager was not given to hospitality; and as ho 
entered the apartment, the mildewy, stony, unopened smell smote 
on his senses in confirmation of her words, and the long thin tartan 
curtain which protected the somewhat rickety and creaking old door, 
flew out, full of dust, in tlie current of air, and met him,—as if 
it also desired to give him a witch-like greeting on his return. 

Little Mr. Janies Freie cared for mildew or moth, or the damp 
cornel’s in the ceiling overhead. He wormed himself; he washed 
himself; he bruslicd his abundant black hair; he unpacked his 
travelling valise. Ho took out of it a large opossum skin, dressed 
and bound with crimson velvet, a small wooden box, in which lay a 
specimen nugget of Californian gold; a still smaller box which 
contained two large emeralds roughly polished but not yet facetted ; 
a thick book containing a journal of adventures in far distant coun¬ 
tries; and several loose stones, brown and rugged and dirty-looking, 
but each with a tested corner that shone like a spark of light, from 
which he selected tliree, and laid all these things aside.' 

Then he took out a blotting-book and a largo soiled parchment 
case, on which was ostentatiously in.scribed, ‘ liev. James Frere; 
Testimonials ; ’ then he carefully rclocked the valise, laying at the 
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tup of its contenb a case of pistols, sod a bearskin-coat that seemed 
to have known, much bad weather; after which he proceeded down¬ 
stairs, and in a simple careless way presented the valuables he had 
collected to his hostess with many expressions of gratitude for past 
shelter and protection, and many a pious text of ‘ thanksgiving to 
the Liord,’ who had preserved him hy land and sea, in pei'ils among 
savages and perils of the deep, in perils by night and perils by day, 
and granted him to return (even though but for a season) ‘ among 
those he had carried in his heart wherever he had journeyed.’ 

Then, in the most natural way in the world, Mr. James Frero 
passed to hie journal, h'ls testimonials, and the ‘ blessed fact ’ of a 
grant from Govemment of a tolerably large swn of money to reim¬ 
burse losses and expenses he had sustained in the burning of schools 
he had erected in New Zealand, and other services he had rendered, 
which had been duly set forth and admitted ; and he displayed with 
pardonable pride the letters he had received from official personages 
in answer to his applications. 

It was a happy accident that brought Alice Eoss (unexpectedly 
also, of course) to Clochnaben, the very same morning that Mr. 
James Frere had returned. She showed as much pleasurable sur¬ 
prise as the occasion demanded, and no more ; only, as she subsided 
demurely into one of the stiff high-backed chairs with red leather 
seats, which they had all occupied the first evening James Freie was 
at Clochnaben, so obvious a shiver thrilled through her frame that 
he politely inquired whether she felt cold, and while she said her 
slow deliberate ‘ No, I thank you, Mr. Frero,’ the gleam between 
her half-closed eyes became a trembling glitter; and with something 
more of impulse than usual, she put forth one of those little feline 
hands whose small sharp claws for him were always sheathed in 
velvet, and murmured ‘ I'm quite pleased to see you looking so well 
after the voyage home, and all your—fatigues.’ 

There was a little-^very little hesitation at the last word, and 
again the trembling shiver seemed to ripple through the slight figure 
sitting erect in the high-backed chair. But by and by, chatting by 
tlie broad hearth as formerly, throwing in the cones and cuttings of 
fir plantations (‘ to make the peat burn merrier,’ as young Neil 
Douglas had once expressed it), Alice became quite comfortable 
again. She accepted with quiet alacrity the proposal that the 
groom should ride over to Glenrossie to say she would sleep at 
Clochnaben, and also to notify Mr. Frere’s safe return. 

But, aa things in real life are said to be stranger than fiction, a 
series of accidental circumstances had already made the inmates of 
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Qlenrossie aware of that happy feet, and of veiy much more respect- 
inff that over-welcomed individual. 

Lady Charlotte was on her way for her annual visit to her 
daughter ; with Little Neil as her escort, who was in all the glorious 
independence of his ‘ first half’ at Eton. The train was very full,— 
the shooting season having just begun,—and Neil was separated 
from his grandmother, and put into the next carriage,—nothing 
loth; it seemed to him more manly, more like travelling alone. 

At the last minute, a very feeble, slender, gentleman-like old 
man, leaning on his servant, was led to the door of the carriage in 
which the little lad was seated. So trembling and so infirm, that 
the kindly natured and impulsive boy stretched out his little sturdy 
arm with mute offer of assistance. The infirm gentleman seemed, 
however, afraid to trust himself to such support, and after an effort 
or two succeeded in entering and seating himself in the furthest 
corner by the window. The sen’ant touched his hat respectfully, 
and said compassionately, ‘ I wish you a good journey, sir. I hope 
if you should be took worse you’ll telegraph for me. I’ll come up 
by the night mail in “no time.’ Then, slipping half-crown into the 
guard’s hand, he said, ‘ Keally master’s unfit to travel; will you 
endeavour to keep that compartment from crowding ? ’ 

Two other passengers only were in the carriage besides Neil 
Douglas. They got out at Carlisle. When they were gone the old 
gentleman seemed to get very restless ; his back was turned to Neil; 
he kept rustling and searching in his travelling-bag for something 
which apparently he could not find. At first Neil took little notice; 
he also was occupied. One of his prize-books was ‘ Eokeby,’ and 
he was deep in .sympathy with Bertram. The rustling and searching 
rather annoyed him, but it creased at last, and, having finished the 
scene he was reading, he gave a deep satisfied sigh, and looked up. 

To his intense afitonishment, the old gentleman with his green 
shade, trembling hands, and infirm stoop of the shoulders, had 
vanished; and in his place sat a man of about thirty, with dark 
bright, watchful eyes, which were fixed for the moment on Neil’s 
face with keen scrutiny. 

The hoy’s heart beat hard and quick. ‘ Here is a real robber, 
he ffeonght. But he was a brave boy—as became a son of Sir 
Douglas ; and he retained nerve and prc.sence of mind enough to 
appear again absorbed in his reading, as he really had been imme¬ 
diately before this terrible discovery. 

The stranger slowly turned away that bright fascinating gaze, as 
a rattlesnake might relieve his prey, and looked steadily out of the 
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window on his own side. They were nearing a station; Nei! saw 
him prepare to clasp and lock the bag in which he bad been search¬ 
ing. The white beard, llie green shade, the cotofortable old Telret 
travelling night-cap. peeped out under his hand as he thrust them 
all in. His fingers were strong, though long and meager, and on 
the back of his right hand was a great healed scar I 

The train slackened—drew up to tlie station—stopped. Neil 
called to the guard—loud, very loud—to be let out. He almost 
tumbled down the step in his hurry, and put his head in at tl)6 
window of the next carriage. 

‘ Oh! Mammy-Charlotte ’ (Lady Charlotte bad created this 
graceful substitute for the unwelcome title of ‘ grandma,’ pleading as 
her excuse that it was ‘ so much more affectionate, being called by 
one’s own name, you know,’)—‘ Oh! Mammy-Charlotte, let mo 
come in here and have half your place, oi even sit at your feet on 
the ‘floor. There is a real robber in the next carriage! He has 
changed all his clothes, and is tunied quite into a different man. 
There, there, Mammy-Charlotte—look! that is the man. Don’t 
you remember, the old, old gentleman who got in where 1 wp'-'" 
With a servant who helped him ? Well, he is changed into th& 'i 

Lady Charlotte gave a little subdued shriek, though she hardly 
knew why, and called, ‘ Guard ! guard I ’ in an alarmed voice. The 
guard was busy; every one was busy ; but one of the porters civilly 
said he would call the guard. 

‘ Oh ! do—pray do—and you shall have sixpence; there is a 
gentleman who has changed all his clothes in the carriage; pray 
call the guard I ’ 

The guard came, and opening the door, asked which of the ladies 
had been insulted. 

‘ Oh 1 dear me,’ said Lady Charlotte, rather shocked at the way 
the question was put, ‘ nobody has insulted anybody, only a gentle¬ 
man has changed all his clothes : this dear boy was in carriage 
with him: such an escape ! ’ 

* He was disguised, you know,’ interposed Neil, endeavouring to 
make the matter more intelligible, and addressing the guard ; ‘ he 
took off all his disguises, and turned into another man; I assure you 
he did 1 ’ 

The guard looked puzzled, and rather incredulous ; the bell'Vang 
for starting; the doors were all shut in succession with a heavy 
bang; the whistle sounded; nobody had got out who had not paid 
for a ticket, and given a ticket. It was nobody’s business if a 
gentleman ^d chosen to get in dressed like a pantaloon, and get 
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oat again dressed like a harlequin. The guard nodded an 'all 
ri^ht ’ to Lady Charlotte, as she rehemently requested that Neil 
might change his seat and come to her, and the train went off as 
the boy jumped in. 

Ajs it moved away, the pathway behind and beyond the station 
became visible, and a man, who was slowly walking along^ carrying 
a black travelling bag, looked back at the train. 

‘ There, Mammy-Charlotte I There ! ’ eagerly exclaimed Neil; 
and he pointed to the receding figure. 

‘ Heaven preserve us all in our beds,’ said Lady Charlotte, in a 
tone of intense terror ; ‘ it is that Mr. > amos Frere 1 It is indeed. 
It is Mr. Frere. What can he be doing? What can he have done 
—friglitening one in this waj ! ’ And during the whole of the 
evening after uer arrival at Glenrossie, Lady Charlotte continuod in 
a nervous flutter, repeating r .-er and over again the strange story, 
and commenting upon it, and making Neil describe ‘ the dreadful 
metamorphosis ’ of which ho had been an eye-witness. 

‘ And to think of Mr. Frere. of all people in the world, doing 
,B>>ch a thing 1 He, whp used, you know, to be so very tidy, and indeed 
> v^iiit, in his suit of black, with only of an evening a narrow littio 
liCie to the end of his cravat, which I thought quite pretty, and very 
harmless of course, though unusual. And uow to go about like AU 
Baba and the Forty Thieves when they were put in the oil-jars! 
Not that any such thing has happened to him ; 1 wish there could, 
just to punish him for startling one sc; though, of course, as he was 
but one, it oughtn’t to be so frightful ; and I believe Neil wasn’t 
frightened a bit, and wouldn’t have been, if, 11 the Forty had been 
there.’ 

' ‘ I was very much startled,’ said the boy; ‘ I don’t know if I was 
frightened. I certainly thought h , was a robber ; but he wouldn’t 
'have got much by robbing me ; and I don’t suppose he would have 
killed me, only knocked me senseless perhaps. I am glad it wasn’t 
a robber! ’ 

‘ But I think it is much worse,' stud Lady Charlotte, plaintively, 
pnlling her ringlet, ‘ because one knows what a robber means, and 
what he is at, whereas it is so—so dreadfully mysterious about Mr. 
Frere! ’ 

The^ all agreed that it was ‘ dreadfully mysterious;' only Alice 
boldly said she did not believe it was Mr. Frere at all; that Lady 
Charlotte had only seen him at a distance, and might he mistaken; 
and Sir Douglas inclined to the same opinion. Lady Charlotte on 
the other hand, was confident she had made no mistake. And w 

e 
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mattere rested, till, on the second day after that adventure of Neil's 
in the railway, tlie message was received from Alice, as already nar¬ 
rated, to say she would sleep at Cloehnaben, and to tell of Mr. Frere’s 
arrival. 

Enjoy the pleasant evening, and the long wakeful hours of the 
wintry night, Alice Koss ! Pile the crackling fir-twigs and the little 
cones that .spout fire and laugh as tliey burn ! Watch the warm light 
flicker over lip and brow, and seem to rest itself in those large radiant 
eyes. Talk of the past, and plan for the future. For in the dawn 
of the morrow there is the darkness of the thunder-cloud, and in its 
noon the bursting of the storm ! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

A CABItBB OF SHIFTS AND CONTEIVANCBS. 

Bv some curious coincidence, a letter from Lorimer Boyd, entirely 
on the subject of Mr. James Frcre and his doings or naisdoings, ar¬ 
rived at the Castle, just as a stranger had inquired for Sir Douglas, 
and requested to speak to him ‘ ou very particular business,’ which 
business also turned out to be the doings and misdoings of Dowager 
Clocbnabeu’s prot6gB. 

The stranger declared himself to he Mr. Mitchell, a detective from 
London ; in search of a person culling himself James Frere, but who 
hud gone by various other names, if lie was the same raiin respecting 
whom Mr. Mitchell had received instructions; and he was perfectly 
able to indcutify the said James Fiero, if he could fall in with him, 
having known him well during a period of iniprisonraent which he had 
suflered some years since for obtaining money under false pretences. 

The present charge was for surreptitiously obtaining the baggage 
and papers of a fellow-pas.senger who had been left at Jamaica, as 
was supposed, in a dying state—not expected to survive above a few 
hours; but the gentleman’s discas<^ had turned out to bo an abscess 
on the liver, which burst, and he recovered, and was ou his way to 
England to prosecute Mr. Frcre, and obtain restitution, if possible, 
of the property taken, consisting chiefly of emernkls and diamonds 
in the I'ough; gold ; and other matters, which could not so imme¬ 
diately have been turned into cash, as to make their seizure in the 
swiutUcr’s possession hojielcso. 
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Tnfonnntion had hopn received at Liverpool, and the authorities 
there had been on the look out; but no person at all answering the 
desori])tion given, had been seen at .any of the hotels. The matter 
had been put into Mitchell’s hands, and he hud traced every passen- 
.eer that landed from the same ship, except one. That one he, at 
length, traced to a little public-house in the outskirts of Liverpool ; 
and though the personal appearance of the guest there seemed the 
very reverse of the man wanted, the detective was much too 
well aecnstomed to the shifts and disguises of these chevaliers 
(Tindmtrie, to bo the least discouraged on that account. He 
requested to bo shown the room the stranger had occupied ; de¬ 
claring that a valuable diamond ring had been lost or purloiinsl 
during his stay. The irate landlady told him that he might 
‘ dig the floor up ’ if ho likt^d; that the room had been cleaned, 
and moreover omipied, since the gentleman was there; that 
nothing had been found; that her inn, ‘ though poor, was 
honest,’ Ac. Ac. 

Mitchell did not ‘ dig the floor up,’ but he made a very minute 
search in the drawers of tables, and out-of-thc-w'ay corners; and 
though ho found little, that little was .apparently enough; for with 
a sharp frown, followed by a whistle and a peculiar smile, he ceased 
from his lalxmi's. 

Mitchell found in the grate (which had not since had a fire in it), 
first, the outer paper of a small box which had been sealed with 
three se.als—^two of them tolerable impressions of the initials and 
crest of the gentlinrian who had been robbed, the third melted and 
defaced; secondly, a twisted cord of the long grass of the country, 
which had apparently ticul up a package of that size ; then an address 
label, torn across, with ' .Tonas Field, Passenger,’ upon it,—the 
cover of an old buter, which had been used to wij)e up ink siult on 
the table, luid being laid flat, was found to bo addressed ‘ Spencer 
Carew, E.sq..—’ and, finally, the di.stiiict impre.ssion in an old blot- 
ting-book of a very hurried direction to ‘ Miss Boss, Glenrossie 
Castle, N. B.’ 

MTiicli last brought Mitchell to Scotland, and so into the presence 
of Sir Douglas. 

ft was James Frero’s writing ; there could be no doubt of that 
Nor any doubt that the sight of it was a great shook to the master 
of Glenro.ssio; as Mitchell saw, when ho placed the leaf in that 
bravo soldier’s hand, and observed the fingers tremble as they 
held it. 

The astute officer looked round the handsome apartment a» if he 
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expected to see James Frere crouched under one of the tables, or 
emei'ging from the crimson curtains. 

* Miss Ross is one of the family I presume ? ’ said the detective. 

‘Yes,’ said Sir Douglas. 

He spoke with such stem haughtiness that the man was rather 
put out, and muttered something about ‘the course of justice,’ 
and being there ‘ in obedience to orders from his superiors,’ and 
such other phrases, which Sir Douglas cut short by saying, with a 
sort of sorrowful civility:— 

‘ I am not blaming ^ou. The peraon you are in search of is 
not here, but I have a letter on the same business from the Home 
Office in London. I will see you again when I have read through 
the papers that have been sent mo, and meanwhile my servants will 
give you refreshments.’ 

The Nemesis who was pursuing Frere had willed that the 
invalid of Jamaica should be a personal friend of Lorimer Uoyd, 
and that Boyd should be in London, on his way to another diplo¬ 
matic appointment. Applications for assistance to the Home and 
Foreign Office were instantly made, and every help afforded; the 
loss incurred being little leas than the loss of a life of savings on 
the part of one who imagined he was at last returning to enjoy 
competence and comfort in his native land. 

From Lorimer Boyd’s letter, about ‘ the man I always felt sure 
was a scoundrel and impostor,—’ and from Mitchell the detective 
and his experience,—Sir Douglas gleaned the history of James 
Frere, ns far as any one could trace it. 

Who or what he was at the beginning, Mitchell could not say. 
He was supposed to bo the naturd son of some gentleman; was 
well educated; and when very young was discharged from a 
mercantile house whore he had been employed, ‘ for extraordinry 
irregularity ’ in his accounts: on which occasion the head of the 
firm had severely observed, that he might ‘ think himself fortunate 
in being discharged —^not prosecuted.' 

He had gone by the name of ‘ John Delamere ’ in that employ¬ 
ment : he dropped that title for one still mure aristocratic, and called 
himself ‘ Spencer Carew.’ 

An advertisement appearing in the papers for ‘ a travelling tutor 
of agreeable manners and cheerful and indulgent disposition, to 
make a tour with a youth in weak health.’—he answered the adver¬ 
tisement as the Rev. Francis Femey, and referred for his recom¬ 
mendation to ‘ Spencer Carew, Esq.’ 

fiiend employed to select a travelling companion for the 
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joutb in question, saw Mr. Oarow, and received the most satisfactory 
and brilliant accounts of the ‘ Eev. Francis Fei-ney.’ They travelled 
together for a year and a half; and though a good deal of surprise 
and discontent was expressed at the enormous expenses incurred 
under Mr. Femey’s management, no steps were taken till the friend 
who had inquired into his qualifications, accidentally coming face to 
face with him at the country-house of the youth’s uncle and ^ardian, 
recognised ‘ Spencer Carew ’ in ‘ Francis Ferney.’ 

He was prosecuted and imprisoned. 

He then appeared on the scene as a Dissenting minister, 
‘ Mr. Forbes,’ and was greatly admired for his eloquence; but 
having seduced one of the school teachers and abandoned her, he 
had to give up his congregation and try a new path. He became 
once more a tutor, and travelled in America with bis pupil; forged 
the pupil’s name to a letter of credit, and was imprisoned. The nest 
two years were a blank ; no one could tell what had become of him ; 
but he cast up at Santa Fe de Bogota, teaching English in the family 
of a Spanish merchant; was caught in the very act of robbing the 
strong box of his employer; and would have been again prosecuted, 
but for the discovery that he had lured the merchant’s daughter 
into a secret marriage, and that the scandal of his prosecution would 
rebound on a family that had sheltered him. 

Was next heard of in Italy, doing duty at the English churches 
establislied on suffrance in that kingdom. Was on the point of 
marriage with a wealthy and enthusiastic spinster, when some one 
recognised him, and warned the lady that he had a Spanish wife 
‘ beyond seas.’ Became much distressed for money in Naples, and 
connected himself with the worst of characters there. Planned the 
escape of one of his associates condemned to the galleys for murder: 
succeeded in assisting his evasion with two of his companions, was 
pursued and fired upon by the soldiery, dropped from the castle wall 
into the sea, having received a bayonet wound on the back of his 
hand; swam to a boat already prepared for the adventure, and 
escaped to Procida—was not again taken. 

Eenppeared in England in the employment of a wine merchant; 
forged his employer’s name to a cheque for seven hundred and fifty 
poamds, and disappeared. Was afterwards traced to Scotland, 
where it was discovered that be was preaching under the name of 
James Frere. Disappeared when about to be arrested there, and 
cast up again in Australia. Travelled with a party of Englishmen 
who wore cut oflF by the bushrangers, and was strongly suspicted of 
liaving betrayed bis companions, to those by whom they were robbed 
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and murdered. Toot passage for England with the gontleiuan who 
was aft(Twards left iu ill-healtli at Jamaica ; pretimding then to be 
a medical man on his way home from San Francisco. Possessed 
himself of all the baggage and viihuibles of his infirm companion 
(whose life at that time appeared to hatig on a thieail), and arrived 
once more in England under the circumstanctis already c-vplained. 

It was on the occasion of his adventure in Naples with the galley- 
slave condemned for murder, that Giuseppe had seen him, swimming, 
—with his wounded hand dripping blood as he shook it fiercely at 
his pursuers,—followed in vain by a rowing boat full of chattering 
and ejaculating soldiery,—till tlie light skitf that was lying off and 
on, suddenly spread her sails, and carried him swiftly out of reach. 

Sir Douglas then heard, and read, all these purtieiilars lespecting 
the impostor who had lived in such trusted intimacy with the inmatt's 
of Gleprossie: the triuuiplmiit rival, in religious eloquence, of poor 
Savilo Heaton! 

Ho ordered his horse, and rwle, unattended, to Olochnahen 
Castle: where, instantly seeking the miserable culprit, he taxed 
him with the facts narrated above; and in stern brief words sum¬ 
moned him to admit or deny that ho was the j)t'rsou to whom this 
wonderful outline of a swindling and vagabond life rctorred. 

At first, Mr. James Fiero made very light of Sir Douglas’s infor¬ 
mation. He utterly denied that he even mnlerstood to whom or to 
what his questions referred. -Hut to Sir Douglas saying—‘ Beware 
what you do ! the detective who has traced you is now at Gl(mrossie 
Castle ;—the gentleman you have roblied has probably by tliis time 
landed in England ; if you are iiideerl the pct soii tlitiy are seeking, 
denial is perfectly liopoless ’—his longee chaiiged ; he stood as one 
transfixed ; he tromVded from head ti> lotit, and after a faint 
attempt at bravado, dro[ijM!d on his km-is ami liesoiight mercy ! 

‘ I have liad many excuses : such a hard lot to contend with,’ he 
stammered out. ‘ you would not sorely give me U() to justice. 
Sir Douglas ! For God's sake cmisidi r! Give ino time—givfe me 
means of escape: 1 will surrender all to you—give me a ehtinee 
for the future ! I have been starved —himtisl down—persecuted ; 
let me fly—all is here in this very house that beltmged to that man ; 
—I never intended to appropriato it! The tilings were under jiiy 
ebavgo —in niy caMn. 

‘ Sit- Douglas, Sir Douglas, lot me oscayve !' continued ho, with 
rncreasi/ig vehemence, as the stern contem[)t visible on the soldier’s 
brow became more and more evident. ‘ I will repent—reform I— 
Oh God ! consider—your sister—is my wins!’ 
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Sir Ponglas started, as if he had been shot. Alice crept ronud 
to him, pale as a corpse. 

‘liCt him go, nnoTHER !’ was all she said; but she clung to Sir 
Douglas’s arm, as if it were the arm of the executioner raised to 
•trike. 

Tlie soft slender hands locked and unlocked thennselves with help¬ 
less pleading, tmning round his strong and strenuous wrist. The 
pale face slowly floiiti'd. ns it were, underneath his, and Ipoked with 
dreadful njipcat into his eyes. 

‘ You were right,’ she murmured, ‘ that night on the hills; but I 
did not known it theti — 1 did not feel it then. I have been deceived. 
But lot him go ! (.)h, let him go ! ’ 

And Alice—impassive Alice—laid her white cheek on the pant¬ 
ing heart of her piond soldier-brother, and moaned, with the long 
low moan of a wounded aiiiitial. . 

No answer enmo from the ashy lips of Sir Douglas. But as 
James Frere yet endeavoured to n)uttcr sentences of exenso and 
exjdanation, and above all to assure those present that they would 
find ‘ every fi action' of pvojtcrty correct, including trifles he had 
ventured to present to his kind patroness that morning’—that kind 
patroness proceeded to ‘ speed the parting guest ’ with the bitter 
words,—‘ Don’t dirty my name by sitting it between your thieves’ 
teeth, man ! Get to one of your dog-kennels of hiding, out of 
the sight of honest folk. And the sooner a gallows is lifted on 
which you can hang, the better for all concerned. That’s my 
dictum! ’ 

The door closed hurriedly upon him, while she was still uttering 
her fiei'ce addn'ss, and almost imtnediately afterwards the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs violently galloping past Clochnaben towers smote the 
car. Alice darted to the window, and sank shivering in-the em¬ 
brasure. 

‘ Ah ! whom shall we trust ? ’ groaned Sir Douglas, ‘ whom can 
we trust, if tluxt man is a liar, a hypocrite, and on assassin ? ’ 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

ran DOUBTS THAT STINO. 

Whoh can we trust ! ’ 

■Vfhere trust is broken, in certain natures there is not only no 
recovery, but, if I may so apeak, no discernment. Such natures no 
longer distinguish who is loyal and who is false. In proportion to 
their love for their deceiver, is the belief that none now can be true. 
"When young Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, admits to his grieving 
half-maddened soul the conviction that his mother is unworthy, he 
does not reserve a better faith for the purity of Ophelia, or the 
ibatron holiness of spotless wives. He sweeps the whole sex into 
one dark gulf of degradation, and exclaims— 

‘ Frailty, thy name is Woman.’ 

The franker and nobler a man’s own nature is, the more is his 
confusion under such circumstances. Hovt it could come to pass he 
knows not,—but he, or she, or they, whom he most trusted, whom 
he thought he had most reason to trust, are false. There is no 
doubt of their falsehood: ergo, no fellow-creature can be sincere. 

Alice guided her canoe over the shallows and rapids of her half- 
brother’s miserable doubts with a skill which Satan only can supply 
to his worshippers. "What she admitted—with showers of tears and 
pale gasping lips—helj^d her through that which she concealed; 
and though no explanation that could be given could clear her from 
her own share of dissimulation, she somehow contrived to seem a 
victim instead of an offender. 

‘ 1 was like one walking in a dream,’ said she, passing her slender 
hand over her forehead in slow musing accompaniment to the slowly 
uttered words. ‘ And then, besides, I was afraid. Afraid for Us 
lif*—and—and—’ (here her voice sank to a frightened whisper) 

* somewhat for my own. I didn’t exactly know all—oh, not the half 
of all 1 But I knew he had not those scruples that—that most men 
have j and he had lived—he used to tell me that,—in savage Jands, 
where life is not made of the importance it is here; so many name¬ 
less deaths there, and sudden deaths, and none to ask about them_’ 

and Alice gave a little shudder. 

‘ Oh 1 he wasn’t like you—he wasn’t like you —' she continued; 

‘ he was a man aye fleeing from consequences. But he was not 
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meant to be what he is j he had his excuses; his strange fate. Pm 
not going to excuse him,’ she faltered, ns she watched Sir Douglas’s 
listening face; ‘ you know it was the good that took tne. I thought 
I had a friend ... and be took so to the schools .. . and he seemed 
a sort of brother . . . and he talked of leading souls to God .. , and 
indeed he made me his own —talking of heaven. 

‘ And there was one other thing; I’ll not deny it; I’ll not make 
myself better than I am ; ’ and she laid her trembling hand on Sir 
Douglas’s wrist. ‘ He seemed to love me so. You know I’ve been 
so lone, and so used to see others preferred—and there was love all 
around me—till I could have cried for envy of Lady Koss. Yotr 
loved her; and Kenneth would die for her; and even Mr. Boyd, 
oh, I could see why it was impossible he could fancy poor me ; and 
indeed Kenneth as good as said it, if I had not seen through it. 
But this one man loved me —this one man loved me ; and tljought 
nothing of Lady Buss in comparison.’ 

The wonderful vehemence with which the pale slender creature 
pronounced the last two sentences 1 And then seemed to sink 
away into abject sadness and submission; raised her strange 
watchful eyes, to peer into Sir Douglas’s averted countenance, with 
wavering gleams in them such as go over the sea on a dull stormy 
day, while slie resumed in a broken tone:— 

‘ And now I must go, I know. You’ll expect it of me, and slidU 
expect it, and they’ll all look to it; and though I’ll not know well 
where to go, and God knows if he'll send for me or let me know 
what’s become of him, still I know I ought—and—and—I’ll not 
ask for much time, and you’ll be thinking I have my own indepen¬ 
dence from my mother; but—but—I’ve lent a good deal to Mr. 
Frere—and—if I could have a little time—’ 

Sir Douglas woke from some absorbed musing which had taken 
possession apparently of all his faculties, and said almost fiercely, 
‘Alice, what are you talking of? Do you think I am made of 
such metal as to drive you forth, just as you are in moat need of 
protection ? Stay where you are—stay; but give me time to get 
over this.’ 

He rose as he spoke; leaning his clenched hand on the library- 
table where they had been sitting; still looking down musingly, not 
seeing the objects there. Then he glanced upwards, doubtful 
whether to speak a word of butter comfort,—to offer perhaps some 
pardoning caress. 

But Alice was gone; softly gone through the half-closed door, 
with cat-like gliding and gentleuess. Only just gone, fur the long 
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ends of the swan’s-down boa sTie Imhituallj crossed over her throat 
when about to traverse the cold stairs and corridors to her tower- 
room, were vanishing in the doorway; lialt’ creeping, half floating 
after her; looking os if tliey were a portion of her stealthy self. 

Sir Douglas did not often—as the uneducated express it--' give 
way.’ Passionate as he was by nature and tenipernnicnt, he had a 
certain dignity which controlled in him the expression of all emotion. 
But when Alice was gone, ho suddenly re-seated himself, and 
stretching his arm’s forward on the library-table, ho laid his head 
on them with a groan, and uttered a familiar name in a tone of 
Startling agony. 

‘ KitNNisTii !’ was all Sir Dougins said; but if Kenneth could 
have heard the lone in which his name was spok(Mi,—the funereal 
clang of tigony that went through the sound,— pi'i haps even to him, 
even to hi.s most selfish nature, the sound might have conveyed a 
Btartfing appeal. 

For feline Alice knew, when she spoke the wily sentence ‘and 
Kenneth would die for her’ that she had made one long scratch on 
her half-hrolher’s lieart, tlie pain of which wonlil so outweigh others 
that ho would think more, and more heavily, of those six little 
words, than of all the strange revolaiions in which she liud had her 
guilty and miserable share. Alice did not lose sight of her skilful 
‘ tactics,’ even in that supreme hour. What, indeed, are such 
tactics for, if not to help one iu times of danger ? 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

LADY CHABnOTTK PEBPI.KXKD. 

Berx Kenneth was little ti ouhled ahont other men’s trouhles. He 
was full of his own. That lire of thorns which he had chosen to 
light, the renewal of his passion for Gertrude, burnt with fierce 
and ceaseless heat: watclied by Alice with sly and demure satisfac- 
tiwi, as sure to lead in some way (no matter how) to mischief and 
vexation for its object; \v.atched with angry sneers by the Spanish 
ahe-grandee; who, though no longer herself in love with her 
husband, liad that not uncommon spirit of j<-alousy which resents 
losing worship, witli all its incense of small attentions, though 
careless of the woishipper: watched by Dowager Clochnabeu, 
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whenever her visits gave her fit opportunity, with a grim scorn of 
Sir Douglas’s blindness* and hie wife’s abominable hypocrisy; 
watched even by poor little Lady Charlotte, in a sort of scared, 
frightened, questioning nianncr. 

‘ He puts me so in mind, you know,’ she rashly avowed to tho 
Dowager, ‘ of that pretty fable — no, not exactly fable, but heathen 
story, wasn’t it; that dear Neil was reading out loud the other day 
after luncheon. Of a ])agau ; no, not a pagan, but a god of tho 
pagans—Pluto it was, 1 remember, Pluto ; and he came when she 
was quite innocently gathoting poppies, and took her away, whether 
she wished it or no! 1 forget the name of the goddess he took, 

but she did not want to go w'ith him; he came upon her quite by 
sui'priso. And I happeneil to look up from my work at the time (I 
mean while Neil was reading about it) and dear Gerti'ude was em¬ 
broidering a jmrtih'e with crimson flowers and white on a green 
ground, and all her worsted scattered about (so pretty she looked!) 
and Kenneth had his eyes fixed on her in such a way—in such a 
way—and his bead bent forwards, resting it on his hand, and all his 
dark curly hair strealing through his fingers as he rested it; and 
he looked exactly like Pluto. And only that of course such things 
can’t happen now (indeed it w’ould be very wrong to suppose they ever 
did really happen ; a parcel of wicked heathen inventions, that 
nobody ought to believe), but I could not help thinking for a 
moment, that he was just the sort of nia)i to behave that way; and 
1 declai’o my lingers quite trembled as I went on again with my 
crochet, fancying to myself Gerlindo jiicking poppies, with no one 
■perhaps but myself witiiin call, and Pluto coming—1 mean 
Kenneth—and carrying hei’ off! I?ideed, he’s very like a great 
many of those gods Neil reads about, and they all seem to have 
been as bad as batl could be.’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ sai<l the Dowager, with a grim curl of her upper lip, 
shadowed now with a slight fringe of stifif grey hairs ‘ Humph ! 
There may be heathen stories, and modern stories, too, of that sort; 
but there’s very little carrying off against your will, if you really 
wish to keep finn footing: that’s my dictum.’ 

And with that gesture and firmness habitual to her, she planted 
her fo»t venomously on one especial I’ose in the Aubusson carpet (in 
the absence of her winter resource, the steel fender) with a pre¬ 
cision and force that did indeed seem to diffy Pluto and his four 
fiery-nostrillcd steeds to remove her, unless by her own consent, one 
inch from the spot. Which sudden stamp, acting on the already 
excited nerves of poor Lady Charlotte, caused her to burst into tears. 
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The grim Dowager turned her lofty head, as if on a pivot, to 
contemplate for a moment her weeping friend ; and when the little 
weak final anuffle in the embroidered and lace-bordered handker¬ 
chief seemed to bring the tears to a conclusion, and secure her a 
hearing, she delivered herself of the comforting sentence,—‘ Most 
women are fools; but I do think, Charlotte, that you arc the greatest 
fool among them all; smd the greater the fool, the greater the 
fdUy: that’s my dictum.’ 

‘But what can I do?’ whimpered the submissive Lady Char¬ 
lotte—‘ what can I do ? ’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ But that’s just what I do do I I daren’t speak to Gertrude; 
and beside, I feel so sure of her.’ 

A snort was the Clochnaben’s sole reply to this last observation 
—a snort of utter contempt. 

‘ ‘ And wliat I think so very unfair, is the way he stays here, you 
know.’ 

‘Who?’ 

* Kenneth. He really stays on and on, and comes back, and stays 
on, and .on, and on again, when nobody asks him! Now he’s here 
for God knows how long; for he has put Torriebum under thorough 
repair, as he says, and is making a wall and plantation to separate 
it from the old Mills, and talks of letting it, and I don’t know what 
else. It is quite heartbreaking! ’ 

‘ I suppose if Lady Boss wanted him away, she could get rid of 
him.’ 

‘I don’t believe she could! I don’t in the least believe she 
could,’ said Lady Charlotte, eagerly,, ‘ or he’d have been gone long 
ago! ’ 

‘ Well, I suppose Sir Douglas could get rid of him,’ said the 
Dowager, with another curl of tlie grim grey moustache. 

‘ Perhaps, but you see he don’t, and you sec it suits Eusebia to 
stay, if she’s obliged to be in Scotland at all, which she hates.’ 

‘ if she hates Scotland, she doesn’t hate Scotchmen, at all events.’ 
nodded the Clochnaben, maliciously! and the grey moustache 
stretched to a sort of smile. 

‘ What do you mean ? Oh, I know what you mean ; L’m not 
quite so foolish as you think; I’ve seen-’ 

‘ Yes, and you •wUl see ; but, however, it’s no business of our*.’ 

Saying which, with a triumphant shake of her vestments, and a 
somewhat forcible adjusting of her gloves at the wrists, the Dowager 
ended her visit, and left Lady Charlotte.to sigh alone. 
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Lady Charlotte Perplexed. 

* Wlij she should think pie more foolish than herself, I don’t 
know,’ was the somewhat wounded reflection of tliat gentler widow ; 
‘for, after all, I hare observed just as much as she has—^all 
Eusehia’s goings on, and everything else.’ 

Little Eusebia cared who remarked her goings on. Indeed, she 
was in that humour which, in old-fashioned phrase, used to be 
termed ‘ flouting ’—a mood of mixed sulk and defiance. She had 
fallen in once more with her half-forgotten admirer of early days, 
handsome Monzies of Craigievar ; but their relative positions were 
a good deal altered. He was no longer the shy, proud Highland 
youth, with the first down of manhood on his lip, and the first 
passion for educated woman in his heart. Bearded, graceful, self- 
assured, having been a good deal flattered and caressed ‘ even in 
London; ’ liked by men, and much admired by women ; with a 
sweet and courteous temper, and great power of adapting himself 
to whatever set he happened to he in ; a first-rate shot, a first-rate’ 
reel dancer, a first-rate curler, a first-rate angler, kind to his small 
scattered handful of tenantry ; poor, and not a whit ashamed of the 
fact,—he had won his way to a good many hearts, both male and 
female. 

He had his ‘ melancholy story,’ too—a great thing with the 
softer sex. He had been married since the days he knew 
Eusebia; married for a year and a day—no more. Like the 
‘ Merry Bachelor ’ in Euckert’s beautiful ballad, he had wept in 
anguish over two locks of hair: one, a ringlet as long and glossy 
as ever was shorn from beauty’s head; and one a little pinch 
of down, that might be hair or soft bird’s plumage, that ley curled 
up in the long ringlet, as the little dead head had lain in the 
dead bosom of that ‘ mother of a moment,’ after she had passed 
away, 

Craigievar had been very gentle to his young wife, and very sony 
for her loss. It was now five years since he had been widowed, and 
the elasticity of youth and life overbore each day more and more 
that cloud-dream of the post; but it had made him still more 
interesting. 

From a philosophical point of view it is of course lamentable 
to consider that had he been a stumpy, sallow, blear-eyed widower, 
his grief would not have gained so much sympathy; but as it was, 
when he looked sad (and he was still melancholy at times), the 
fair ladies who watched him set it down to one sole cause. He 
might, it is true, be only bored at that particular party—or extremely 
tired with ‘ a good da^s sport,’—or perhaps merely have forgotten 
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his oigor-easebut they invariably decided that he was ‘ thinking 
of his lost Mary,’ and it was quite ainozing how many of her own bc-jc 
were willing, to console him 


CHAPTEB XLVIT. 

rOVE TKOCELKS. 

Heue, then, once more vras Craigievnr! And here was Euaebia, a 
beauty beginning fast to fade ami harden, and much too shrewd and 
clever, and dependent on that beauty for her enjoyment of life, not 
to be quite aware of the fact. l{estlcs.s, discontented, disappointed, 
gnawing her own heart at limes for very wrath at her marriage, in 
which, ns she considered, there hud been so much deccjition as to 
Kenneth’s position and fortune ; and in which, ns lie considered, 
there had Ix'en yet greater decetption as to her ago, and certain cir¬ 
cumstances which had caused demands for her hand in marriage to 
he so little pressed, as to leave her still free when he chanced to 
<H)me to Grenada to recover health and spirits after his fever in 
Spain. 

Craigievar at first saw Eusebia with more curiosity than interest, 
as o woman he rememhei-cd to have once passionately admired. 
Then each thought of the other witli that strange fictitious emotion-d¬ 
emotion at least which hits nothing jjcrsonaliy to do with the object 
that causes it—which most of us feel at siublcn meetings with those 
who daU, our lives. Eusebia saw with a sudden rush the lake, the 
decoi-nted hut, the curly married days ^;'hen as yet, though vain and 
coquettish with all, she still preferred Kenneth ; and Craigievar, the 
days when, still a youth and a bachelor, he had not laid his fair 
white isxse of a wife in tlic giavc, with her cold little bud beside her. 

He saw with obvious tenderness pale little Effie, Eusebia’s oidy 
child. He too had dreamed he was a father, and woke next morning 
alone. He thought more of Effie at first than of her mother. Then 
he perceived how unhappy and angry was the woman he remem¬ 
bered nn exulting bride, with her husband madly ‘ in love’ with her, 
and all London at her feet; and something kindlier stole in on his 
thoughts of her. 

But why count the stops of the ladder by which such tlioughts 
climb into mist, socking better sunshine? Older than Kenneth, 
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much older than Cmigiovar, Euscbia added to nil her experience of 
life special experionce of men; and the old empire was resumed, 
and the old songs sung, atid boats went out on tlie lake to the Hut, 
and returned without Kenneth; and Kenneth not duly was not 
missed, but ]iurposely eluded ! 

He took it strangely; he was stung, but not jcalou.s. Perhaps in 
his wild mood he rather wished she woidd ‘ run away ’ from him. 
He was sick of her, of debt, of life, of everything but the thoughts of 
Gertrude. He could not trouble his head about his Spanish wife. 
Strange to say, the very calm that surrounded Gertrude had a charm 
for him. That calm, the very essence of which was homo, and 
jieacc, and purity—that calnl which, if it wore within the bounds of 
possibility he slionld bo listened to, must depni’t for ever I 

Gertrude meanwhile struggled with a certain feeling of embar¬ 
rassment in his presence. She cast about how, as Lady Cloehnaiien 
had expres-sed it, to ‘ get rid of him ’ without dealing too harshly by 
a half-mined nuin ; slie had become fully aw.arc of, and alarmed by, 
the indiscridion (if it were no more) of Eusebia’s conduct. Once— 
once only—tenderly and timidly, she had attempted to warn her. 
They had been such friends ! She had been so fond of Eusebia 1 

They were in the dressing-room of the latter: who had come in 
late from the lake with Craigievar, and had been making a toilette 
more hurried than was hei' wont. She was clasping in one of her 
earrings ■wliilo Gertrude spoke; she turned, still clasping it, with 
one of those sudden graceful movements, th.it tossed her veils and 
fringes round her like dark billows—a demon Venus rising from 
inky waves. Her beautiful flashing eyes fixed the speaker full 
in the face; a scornful smile trembled on her short upper lip, and 
showed the still white and even teeth beneath; her cheeks alone 
looked a little haggard and fallen under the crimson rouge. She 
laughed. 

‘ Ha 1 you steal my bad husband ; and you want now perhaps to 
take my adoraleur, my amigo. Be content with your portion 1 
Do not trouble me. I have already enough sore in my heart.’ 

And as the long p'bndant clasped with a snap, she made another 
rapid voltc-faee to her mirror, and ceased to speak ; contemplating 
fixedly her own image, with something of sadness mixed with 
her fierceness that gradually vanished and left her looking—as 
she intended to look when they should go downstairs to dinner. 

Gertrude almost shuddered as she took Kenneth’s arm that day 
to pass to tlwt familiar meal, and started more than onoo when ad¬ 
dressed by others. She was ruminating how ‘ to get rid of him.’ 
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And how also to get rid of—Eusebia, and the feai-fiil future tiut 
seemed to threaten for both! 

That very night Kenneth wrote to Gertrude, as wild a letter as 
ever was written by an unprincipled man to a woman he was ena¬ 
moured of.. To say the ‘ woman he loved,’ would be to profane the 
word. 

And Gertrude answered him. She alluded courageously to aU 
the past. She enclosed a copy of the little note of farewell which 
Loriiner Boyd had taken to him when it was agreed he should leave 
Naples. She spoke of the faith sworn to her husband at the altar; 
and even if such vows had never existed, of her unalterable, pas¬ 
sionate, adoring love for his uncle. In conclusion, came a prayer 
to halt and consider, to save himself and Eusebia from certain 
misery ; and the information that she intended to go to Edinburgh 
the following day, and remain there a night: hoping he would see 
the decency, the necessity, of withdrawing from Glenrossie before 
her return; no longer mocking the hospitality he received, or pain¬ 
ing her by his presence. 

Otherwise the day must come—must come, when she should con¬ 
fess this torment toiler husband; to her Douglas, faithful aud true; 
and cast herself on his counsel only,—Shaving done her best through 
grief and pain to avoid making any breach between him and his 
uncle, and finding them all in vain I 

She could not trust such a letter to indifferent hands. She gave 
it him as they passed from the breakfast-room. The carriage was 
already waiting to take her away. As Sir Douglas banded her in, 
he said with wistful anxiety, ‘ I am afraid your chief business in 

Edinburgh is to see Doctor B-. You have been looking so ill 

lately.’ 

Gertrude wrung the tender hand she held, and tried to smile her 
farewell. Her boy Neil stood beside her husband; his father’s 
hand on his sturdy shoulder, smiling with radiant young eyes in the 
morning sun. 

‘ God bless them both, aud send me peace with them once more,” 
was Gertrude’s prayer, as she leaned back wearily in the carriage, 
the long fir-branches from time to time sweeping against its roof, 
and dropping a stray cone here and there on the road that led 
through the noble avenue. 

Glenrossie 1—dear Glenrossie! dear home and perfect mate! 
Dear, handsome boy, so like her one love of life—her unequalled . 
Douglas 1 God bless them, and send her peace. Amen. 
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Alice makes some Discoveries. 


CHAPTEE XLVIII. 

ALICE MAKES SOME SISCOVEBIES. 

^YHAT were Alice’s green-grey eyes made for, if not to watch ? 
Poes not the cat sit aiiy)areiilly watching for ever? watching for 
what, wo know not. Even when there is no chance of mousing,— 
ill the broad day,—do wo not see her with fixed attention iti her 
half-closed dianiond-shaped orbits; scanning things afar off, near 
at hand, above and below; ready to jioiince on a leaf that flutters 
down fi'om a tree, a ball of worsted that rolls from old nuiso’s lap, 
the tail of a boy’s broken kite, or a young bird fallen from the nest 
in too early essay of its callow wings ? Eeady to pounce, ever.on 
the watch. So also was Alice. 

All had their plans for that day. Kenneth had hoped—had 
meant—to see Gertrude. Sir Douglas had made up his mind to 
speak to his nephew, and urge him to return to Spain. Eusebia in¬ 
tended to pass the day at the Hut (not tinaccompauied); and Alice 
herself was pieparing a little basket of provisions for a blind and 
dying beggar lodged in a cabin between Gleurossie and Clochnabcn ; 
from whom a jietilion had been brought to her by the clergyman 
who had been called to administer the offices of religion and what 
helj) bo could ufl'oi'd,—signed with the initials J. F.—‘ Jonas Field,’ 
as the clergyman had understood him to be called. 

But Alice had an instinct that something had occurred also at 
home more than common. She had seen Kenneth give his letter 
after dinner; she saw Gertrude give the reply after breakfast. While 
Gertrude was departing, she saw Kenneth step out on the terrace 
from the breakfast-room, and turn towards the shrubbery, reading 
as he went. She sow him stop—tear the letter with his teeth, 
stamp it info the earth, and give way to the wildest gesticulations. 
She saw Sir Douglas I'etum from putting Gertrude into the carriage, 
and cross the lawn as if to speak to Kenneth. She saw the latter 
advance to meet him, casting one hurried look behind, where he had 
ci-ushed the letter with his foot. Swiftly, noiselessly, she descended 
also to the garden. Sho was in time to hear Sir Douglas say, 

• Kenneth, I wish to speak with you and to hear the latter reply'. 
Not now, I can’t; I am going down to Torrieburn: meet me thertw 
I must be there by noon.’ 

She was in time, though Kenneth turned quickly after he hod 
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seen Sir Douglas re-enter the house, to scramble together the tom 
papers he had ground down with his heel, and one fluttering bit 
that was rustling along the hedge of holly, and beat a rapid retreat 
with that treasure-trove in her hand. She saw Kenneth return to 
the spot, soareh, look up ns though he tlionght the wind might have 
carried the fragments away, pick off the holly-hedge just such 
another morsel as that she held, and tear it into smaller pieces, 
which he scattered on the air, and then, pale and moody, turn to 
the house. She loidsed hei-self into her turret-(hamber and read 
with greedy eyes that 8<'eined to eat the very words. She looked 
from that high window, and saw both K<'nneth and Sir Dougins, at 
different interval.s, take the direclioti of Torriebuni, and little sturdy 
Nci! go for th with his own dog and gun, and the careful oldkee[ier. 

(Tlini'ossie was empty of its inhahitaiits! She too could go out: 
could go and see the blind and dying man, whoso initials, ‘ J. F.’ 
conveyed information fidl of interest to her mind. Hut first she 
would see—would ascertain—would pay a little vi.sit of inspection 
nearer homa 

She was going to Gortnidc’s bright morning-room. 

It was very brigljt and still. There was no chance of interruption. 
Gertnide’s maid had accompanied her lady; so had Lady Charlotte ; 
hut even had there luicn such a chance, Alice would have easily 
found some plausible excuse. Was she not working the corres- 
jKinding portiirK to that which suggested such visions of Pluto’s 
bad conduct to Gertrude’s motlier ? 

With gloaming, half-slmt eyes, she .scanned all tfie ofyects ronm], 
and I'esied them at hat on a little Freiicli e.scritoii'o, set with 
plaqtiex of old Sevres china. It was locked—hut what was that to 
Alice ? She had a groat variety of keys; and French escritoires 
are not protected by either Chubbs or Uruinubs. Nor was she 
trying tliis lock for the first time—though beyond reading Lorimer’s 
account of Mr. Frero, she had never liitherto found uuytliiiig to 
ivward her trouble in opening it. Now sl|e felt sure she would he 
more fortunate. And tlie event proved the cm-reetness of her e.x]»ec- 
lations. I’he papers liad been somewhat hastily thrust back the 
night before, and peeping out from the half-doubled blotting-hook, 
as though absolutely ofiering itself for insjmetion, was the insolent, 
wild, loving letter of Keiineih’s, and the rough copy (if rough copy 
tliat can be called which had so few verbal corrections, and so 
completely conveyed the sentiments of tho writer) of the tom and 
gravel-stained answer, with whicli his blind rage had dealt so hai’dly 
tu the garden. 
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Alice nearly danced for joy! She laid the paper flat, compared it 
witli the oilier, and gave little strange triumphant pats to its out¬ 
spread surface. Then she sat long in mute, half-frowning, half- 
scnniiing consideration; and then jumping up with a suddenness 
that Eusebio herself could scarcely have rivalled, she crushed all the 
papers together in her hands, with a wild laugh. 

Then once more she smoothed them out, rolled them neatly 
together, shut the escritoire, made a mocking curtsey to the empty 
elniir in which Gertnide habitually sat; said alinul, in a mocking 
voice, ‘ Adieu, milady!’ and left the morning-room once more to its 
bright silence; unbroken to-day, even by the boom of the bee, or 
the outside twitter of the birds; the windows lieing all closed, and 
everything marking the absence of that sweet mistress whose 
haj'piest hours were jiassed there. 

Then Alice went forth on her mission of charity, and visited 
the dying beggar. Her visit was jirolongcd till the day began to 
wane, for death, she said, at times seemed very near. So when the 
cha-gvnian arrived, Alice was still there. The man, however, 
rallied. He spoke feebly of trying to reach his native village, ami 
of dying there. Alice ros<' and prepared to halve him. 

‘ 1 will come again, if T cun, to-morrow,’ .she said, in her quiet 
tone; and looking u)> in the clergymnn's face, ns she rolled some 
papers togt-ther, ‘I have been reading him something I copied,’ she 
said ; ‘ 1 thank you for sending me Jus petition. Jle knew my old 
nurse.’ 

With those woi'ds. and a little gentle Ik)w, and tranquil shako of 
the hand to the minister, slie departed; leaving that good old 
successor of Mr. Heaton gazing after her slender figure with un- 
liiixed approlialion of her eomhict. 

‘ But, indeed, it’s not to he marvelled at, in a sister of glide Sir 
Douglas.’ was his half-nttered seiitonee, as he turned hack into the 
dim eahin, and sat down hy the box-hod, in the groping depths of 
which lay the sick man. 

The little light that entered from the open door gleamed rather 
on the framework of the bed, than on the la-d itself: except on the 
outer edge, where, white and blanched, on tlie ragged green tartan 
quilt, lay the hel|dess and atfennated hand of the siitferer. 

The good minister lifted that hand with some kindly encouraging 
word; ns he did so, he rernniked a deep-indented scar beyond tbo 
knuckles. ‘ Ye’ll have been hurt there, some time, jmir hodie,’ ho 
observed, compassionately. 

I'he sick man moaned, and an.swered faintly, ‘ We’ll no murmur 

* T 2 
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at trouble the Lord serids. I was cbnsod in Edinburgh by some 
laddies, and whan I was nigh failin’, I caught by a railing, and the 
spike just wan’ into me! It was a sail- hurt; but I’ve hud mony 
blessin’s, tho’ I’m ciiuld now to niy vtu-y marrow.’ 

And BO saying, the blind man slowly and tremblingly drew in his 
hand under the dark faitan coverlid, and lay still and apparently 
exhausted, till the simple minister had departed. 

And then tho nietigre but strenuous hand threw olF the faded 
quilt, and a bandage worn on his foiidiead, and the keen and radiant 
eyes of Jamks Fiikhk looked out at the dying sunset beyond the 
low narrow door of the cabin ; os a wolf’s might gleam from its 
inner den,—waititig for darkness, to prowl in search of its prey. 

But James Ficre did not want darkne.ss; he wanted light, for he 
had a great task of careful writing to get through,—and ho lit 
a "small lamp aiid worked at it accordingly. 


CIIAPTEK XLIX. 

A SCENE WITU KKNNKTH. 

Sra Docglas had made up his mind, after long reveries, that 
Kenneth should leave Glenrossie. Gertrude had not spoken to 
him on the subject. He dared scarcely argue tho matter ojieuly to 
his own soul, far less to her, but he was not the less resolved. 

They met, then, at Torriob\irn. Kenneth had shot some birds on 
his way, and was cairying his gun with a listless gloomy brow, as if 
there were no pleasure left in that or anything el.se for him. He 
had also obviomsly taken repeated draughts from the the flask 
of whisky ho carried at his belt; and the dull glare which 
Sir Douglas loathed to see in his eyes, w'qs already perceptible there, 
though it was little past noon. 

They sat dowm on some felled timber, and Sir Douglas went 
straight to his point. 

‘ Kenneth,’ he said, ‘ I have resolved to speak to you about 
leaving Glenrossie. A great deal has come to my knowledge since 
first you and Eusebia m^o your home with us, which had I known 
it at fimt, would perhaps have prevented me ever proposing to you 
to come there,’ 

Kenneth drew a long draught firoip the whisky-flask, and, in n 
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thick angry voice, he muttered, ‘ Has Gertrude—has your wife— 
been complaining of me to you? ’ 

‘ No, she has always taken your part—always endeavoured to 
explain away or conceal differeuecs between you and Eusobia, as 
well as those events which—which, perhaps—’ and here Sir Douglas 
hesitated, ‘ which, most assuredly, 1 had better have known at the 
time they took place.’ 

Again Kenneth had recourse to the flask, and said, with a bitter 
laugh, ‘ It was not I, at least, who kept you in ignorance of them.’ 

8ir Douglas felt the blood flush to his temples; he strove to be 
calm. 

‘ No, Kenneth; it was not you. I cannot doubt, however, that 
they were kept from mo for a good motive. Wo cannot undo the 
past; what I have to think of is the future. It is repugnant to me 
to live with you on other terms than those of the most lovjng 
cordiality and freedom from restraint. That cordiality—that free 
affection ’—Sir Douglas’s voice broke a little—‘ Ciinnot exist as it 
did. It may return, Kenneth—God grant it may!—but feeling as 
I do, and knowing what I do, there is change enough to make me 
wish a further change, and that is-’ 

‘ Pray go on, my dear uncle; go on, old fellow! Don’t 
mind me! ’ 

Kenneth was rapidly becoming more and more intoxicated. 

‘ That change is that we shall part, Kenneth, at all events for the 
present. I have lovctl you, in spite of all your faults; I will 
endeavour to assist you to the last, in spite of nil your imprudences: 
but I will not live with you in the same home, because-’ 

‘ D-n it, speak out, and say you want to part me and Gertrude, 

and have done with it. Afraid of me, eh ? a little late in the day, 
uncle, a little late-’ 

A drunken, hollow laugh followed this speech. 

Sir Douglas rose, trembling with suppressed passion. 

‘ Kenneth,’ he said, ‘ do not break all the links that bind us 
together. However confused habitual excess may make your intel¬ 
lect, however small the place which love and—I will not call it 
gratitude—love and memory of what we have been to each other 
may hold in your heart, respect the purity of otitors! ilespect 
the spotless name of my wife. Better men than you liave loved 
in vain, and borne it, and stood faithfully by a soeond cl)oice. 

‘ Parted! ’—continued he, almost as vehemently as Kenneth him¬ 
self ;—‘ you were parted before ever we were united ! Parted, boy ! 
Gertrude and I are oue soul; and you part now with us bot/i, until 
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—if ever that better day come in your perverse heart—you can 
reason and repent.’ ' 

So sternly—in all their many discussions—had loving Sir Douglas 
never sjwken to his nephew before. Never,—to that spoiled and 
indulged idol! 

It maddened Kenneth. Wliat little reasoning power increasing 
irritation and increasing intoxication had left him, seemed to forsake 
his brain in a flash of liot lightning. He looked up, cowering and 
yet frenzied, from the felled tree where he sat, to the stately form 
with folded arms and indignant commanding countenance above him. 
He leaned one arm on the lopped branch to steady himstdf, and 
answered; swaying from side to side, speaking thickly, hurriedly, 
with an idiot’s laugh and an idiot’s fierceness. 

‘ Pure ? ’ he said, ‘ pure ! Ob, yea, pure and spotless; they are all 
pure and spotless till they’re found out! I loved in vain, did I 'i 
Talk of my vanity : what is my vanity to yours, you old coxcomb? 
Parted! You can’t part us. I told you at Naples, and I t<'ll you 
now, that she loved me—nu ;—mk ! and nothing but fear holds her 
to you. I’ll stay here, if it’s only to breathe the same air. Parted ! 
Part from her yourself—tyrant and traitor ! Part from her for ever, 
—and be sure if 1 don’t marry your widow, no other man shall! ’ 

He staggered suddenly to his feet, levelled his guu full at Sir 
Douglas as he stood, and fired. 

In the very act he stumbled and fell on one knee; the charge 
went low and slanted : part of it struck Sir Douglas on the left band, 
and drew blood. 

The shock seemed to sober Kenneth for a moment. A gloomy 
sort of horror spread over his face. Then the idiot laugh returned. 

‘ I haven’t—haven’t killed yon. You’re winged, though, winged ! 
Stand back ! Don’t tempt me,’ ad(l('d he, with returning ferocity. 

Sir Douglas lifted the gun and flung it out of reach: then ho 
spoke, hindi)ig his handkerchief iwind his hand:— 

‘ You have not killed me. Go home, and thank God for that. 
You hove not made my sou suddenly an orphan—as y(m wore when 
first I took you to my heart. Oh ! my boy, my poor lost Kenneth, 
what demon spell is on your life ? Pray to God ! PnAV ! ’ 

And with tho last broken words, a bitter cry ending alinost'in an 
agoni.sed sob, went up to heaven, and resounded in the dull car of 
the drunken man. 

Many a day afterwards, and many a night in dreams, Kenneth 
saw that ])ale, sorrowful, commanding face, and the stately form 
erect over his grovelling drunkenness as he held by the branch of 
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the felled pine, vainly trying to steady himself and rise from the 
half-kneeling, half-leaning posture into which ho Innl fallen. Manj' 
a lonely day in the sough of the wind in those Scottish woods, he 
heard again the echo of that ‘ exceeding hitter cry ’ wrung from the 
anguish of a noble soul, and making vain appeal to his better nature. 

' God gives 118 moments in our lives when all might change. If 
he could have repented then ! If ho could but have re[)entod! 

Many a day he thought of it when Sir Douglas was no longer 
there, and bo could see his face no more. 

I'hcro was a dreary pause after that burst of anguish, and then 
Sir Douglas spoke again :— 

‘ Come no more to Glenrossie. Stay where you are. Eusehia 
shall join yon. When I can think further of this day, and moie 
calmly, yon shall bear from me. Farewell Kenneth ! ’ 

The stately vision seemed to hold its hand out in token of aiqi- 
eablo jiarting, as Kenneth raised his bloodshot stupefied eyes. He 
did not take the hand ; it seemed too far off; reaching from some 
better world. He cioucbed down again,laying his head prone with 
hidden face on the rough resinous bark of the lopped tree. 

As he did so, sonietliing for a moment seemed to press gently on 
the tangled curbs, like a human touch; which passed away, and left 
only the breath of heaven waving through them ;—but ns it passed, 
a sound, .as of a heavy human sigh, nulled also on his bewildered ear. 

A fancy liauntod Kenneth that the hand of Sir Douglas had 
rested for that moment on his head, ns it had lain many a day 
in his boyhood and youth ; and that the sigh was his also. But 
these niiglit be but dreams ! 

All that was real, was the utter loneliness,—when, after a long 
drunken slumber, be woke mid saw the sim decliiiiiig, and heard 
the distant musie of Torrieburii Falla, monotonously sweet—and the 
clear song of the W'ooiiig thrnsh,—and looked languidly towards the 
house of Torrieburn, with its half-hidden gables, gleaming through 
the trees. ^ 

I’hen the words came hack to him clearly and distinctly,—‘ Come 
no more to Glenrossie. Stay where you are. Eusehia shall join 
you. Farewell, Kenneth 1 Fabsiwkll ! ’ 

Was it all a black dream ? A black, drunken, delirious dream ? 

No: it was real,— that bitter farewell! All was over for ever, 
between him and bis uncle Douglas. All was over for ever! 

Someliow, suddenly, Keuuetii thought of his mother. For a 
man knows,—if no one else on earth pities him,—his mothkb pities 
still 1 
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The drunlion head bowed once more over the fallen tree, and 
half murmured the sacred name. 

Poor Maggie, what easy showers of kisses and tears would have 
answ'ered, if she had known it! But Maggie was away,—‘ ayont the 
hills,’—swelling with her own share of sorrowful indignation at Ken¬ 
neth’s conduct, and vainly trying to reconcile the old miller and his 
rheumatic wife to their new abode. 

‘ Caiild and strange 1 ’ ‘ Cauld and strange! ’ was all that rewarded 
her efforts. 

The young and the eagar love change; they enjoy it. The old 
and the w'cury abhor and suffer under it. 

Peter Oarinichael ante and shiveied in the sunshine, on the bench 
by that alien tluesliold ; and his faithfnl cross old wife sto])pcd ‘ but 
and ben,’ with a murmur and a moan, half of pain and piofound 
discontent, and half of sympatliy in her ‘ auld man’s ’ troubles. 


CHAPTER L. 

AlICB IMPAKT8 HEB DISCOVEMES. 

The next day was the Sabbath. Peace shone from the clear autumn 
sky, and glorified the common things of earth. Birds sang, flowers 
Opened wide, streamlets and falls seemed to dance as tin y rip|)lcd 
and rolled in the light. The freshness of the morning was over the 
cultured fields ; the freshness of the morning was over the barren 
moor ; the fre.sliness of the morning simrkled in the dewy gloii. 

Neil had promised his old nurse to ‘ step into her shtuliiig,’—his 
mother being absent,—and go with her to church; for which the old 
woman was already jiimiing on her sitowy cap and best shawl, and 
smiliitg, not at herself but at a vision of Neil, in her glass. 

Alice asked, sadly and demurely, and very anxiously, if she might 
walk with her half-brother, and if he would niiud setting out half- 
aii-hour ‘ too soon,’ as she had something very particular to say to 
him. Sir Douglas Consented. They walked in utter silencff great 
part of the way, as far as the ‘ broomy kuowc,’ where Alice had fii-st 
talked with him of ‘ kith-and-kin love.’ 'There she halted, attd there 
they sat down: there she romiiided'him of that day 1 

Then—in a sort of frightened, subdued whispering voice—Alice 
said,— 
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* I know well that, since that day, I myself hare forfeited much 
of my claim to brother’s love; though it sec ms to me even now that 
I love you better than all—ay, even better than mi/ dream of wedded 
love! But wheilier 1 have forfeited or not, I feel I cannot bear 
others should deceive you ; and I’ve brought to this place what must 
be shown, though it wring my heart in the showing, and yours in 
the reading. It’s all I can do, in return for your mercy and indul¬ 
gence to me. All I can do in return is to prevent your being 
deceived by others, God knows what we are all made of. I’ve not 
had an hour’s peace since I picked up this letter. Kenneth trampled 
it under foot just ns you went to speak with him yesterday morning ; 
and I was out gathering flowers, and then I thought it looked so 
unseemly in the garden-ground ; and then as I gathered it up I saw 
—I could not help seeing, some strange words; and at last—-at last 
—oh ! Douglas do not have any anger with me —nor much with 
her, for it’s roy belief there is witchcraft round her, and none can 
help loving her that sec her.’ 

Sir Douglas looked strangely into Alice’s eyes ns she handed him 
the gravel-soiled, earth-stained papers. It was Gertrude’s writing; 
of that there could be no doubt. And what was not Gertrude’s was 
Kenneth’s. 

Ob, God of mercy, what was to come to-day, after that yesterday 
of pain ? 

Sir Douglas lifted bis gaze from his half-sister’s pallid face, and 
looked up to the serene heaven before he read. ‘ Thy will be done. 
Thy will he done, ’ said the trembling human lips. And hard was 
the struggle to echo the words in the shuddering human heart. 

Much has btum said and written of the tortures of the Inquisition, 
and the cruelty of those who could look on and yet not show mercy. 
But what are physical tortures to torture of the mind ? What 
‘grand Inquisitor’ ever looked on with more stony indifference at 
unendurable suft’ei ing than Alice Boss, ns she watched the flush of 
colour rise to cheek and temple—fade to ghastly paleness—and big 
drops stand on the marble brow ; while the breath of life seemed to 
pant and quicken ns if suffocation would follow ? 

But even she started, at the long moan which burst from his over¬ 
charged bosom, as her half-brother closed his eyes, and leaned back 
on the bank. 

He had read it all. All. 

Not in vain iiad Alice Koss paid her long visit to the blind beggar 
with the indented scar on his thin right hand. Not for tho first 
time—no, nor for the hundredth—was that baud exercising its un- 
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equalled skill at imitation and forgery; nor that apt and tortuous 
brain devising schemes of ruin or vengeance on those who had 
offended hiin. 

The passionately tom letter, gravel-stained and soiled, had appa¬ 
rently its corresponding half, also gravel-stained and soiled; and care¬ 
fully had Alice’s light heel and clever hands sought the very spot 
where Kenneth’s mad passion had ground it into the earth in th<! 
morning. But the half that corresponded in form, altered the whole 
sense of the letter. The sentences referring to her love for Sir 
Douglas were apparently addre.ssed to Kenneth. Her notico that she 
would be in Edinburgh read like an appointment to him to meetlxT 
there. Her allusions to the necessity—‘ if all thi,s torment eoni inued ’ 
—of confession to her husb.and, barely escaped the sense that she 
had to make a cotifession of a return of his unlawful jia-ision. The 
letter only stopped sliort at a clear implication of .sin. Perhaps even 
the two bold accomplices employed in its concoction felt tliat on that 
hinge the door of possible credence would cease to open. 

All was left in doubt and mystery, except that to that hold avowal 
of guilty love on answer had been secretly delivered, conveying all 
the encouragement it was possible to give ; referting to the old days 
of Naples; to the little note of adieu, telling him they were jjarting 
‘ for a time, not for ever,’ that it was ‘ better fur him, for her, 
for «//.’ 

The passage that hoped he ‘ would see tlie decency, the necessity, 
of withdrawing from Gleurossie,’ was a little fragment wanting in 
the tom sheet. 

No one could read the letter and still think Gertrude a true and 
holy-hearted wife ; though those who clioso to give her ‘ the benefit of 
the doubt,’ might believe sin only imminent, not yet accomplished. 

’The part that was foi-ged was not more f.lained or spoiled than 
the portion which was no forgery. Every woid fitted naturally in 
every sentonee. If ever hnmati being held wliat looked like pi-oof 
incontrovertible leading to miserable conviction. Sir Dcniglas held it 
that day, as he sat on the wild fair hill with all the peace and beauty 
of nature spread around him. 

He rose at length, a>id held his right hand out to Alice; his left 
was bandaged .md in pain. She jiut her slender fingers forward to 
meet his touch, and felt the iey dampness that speaks of faintness at 
the heart. He cleared his throat twice before speaking, and then 
said with an effort: ‘ I believe you have done right. Be satisfied 
that you have done right: it was a duty not to let me remain in 
ignorance.’ 
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Then he stood still; loohing wistfully out on the lovely scenery ; 
the lake below, the hills above, the grim rocks of Clochtmben, tha 
valley where smiled Glenrossie, the speck of white light that denoted 
where lay the Hut, with a still tinier spark of scarlet reflected from 
the flag, set up on the days they meant to visit it. 

‘ Fair no more! plejisant, never, never again ! ’ ho murmured to 
himself, as ho gazed ; and then he turned slowly to Alice. 

‘ We must go on to church. Say nothing of all this to any fellow- 
creature. Ee as usual; I shall, I trust, be as usual. This is tha 
battle of LIFE.’ 

At the gate of the churchyard were the usual groups of men, 
women, and children; uncov<>red. greeting with smiles and respect¬ 
ful curtseys their beloved chi(ftain and landlord. In general he had 
a kind word or sentence for each and all. Ho tried twice, but his 
voice faltered, for they inquired in return after ‘ her Leddyship at 
the Caitle,’ and the answer choked in his throat. ’ 

His hoy Neil turned info the gate, holding the old nurse by tha 
hand, and canying her hng(' brown leather psalm-book, wrapped in 
a clean white c()fton p«ck((t-handkt-rchief. Neil gave it gently into 
her withered grasp, with a kindly pat on her shouldi'r, and turned 
to aeeonqtany his father to iheii- usual scat. Sir Douglas passed 
onward.s as in a dreain ; his face was vmy ]>alo. 

‘ Papa's hand, that he hurt yesteiday, seems to pain him very 
much,’ Neil whispered to Alice. She nodded demurely without 
speaking. It was not right to spciik in church. Heil ought to 
know that. 

Sir Dougina sat, very pale, still, and stately, by the side of his 
handsonii! little .son ; an<l many a kindly glance w.iiuhsred to the pew 
when the boy’s voice iidl, swrtet, and strong, ro.ae to join the psal¬ 
mody. The young laird wa.« tin! idol of Sir Douglas’.s tenantry. 

‘ He was just what auld Sir Douglas himsel’ had bin; a thocht 
stouter, may be, but just the varry moral o’ him.’ 

So the service went on, till all of a sudden Sir Douglas gave a 
deep audible groan. They were reading the first chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and had come to the nineteenth verse:— 

‘ TJien .Toseph, her hu.-band, being a just man, and not willing to 
make her a public example, was minded to put her away privily.’ 

Young Neil started at the groan, and clasping his father’s hand 
in Ills own, looked anxiously up in his face, and half rose from his 
seat, as though expecting him to leave the church from illness. But 
Sir Douglas sat still, his eyes steadily fixed on the minister. 

It is strange that women who have been falsely accused, never 
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think of drawing consolation from the fact that the holiest of all the 
women whose lives are recorded,—the one woman who was per¬ 
mitted to be as it were the link between earth and heaven,— 
according to the transmitted history of the Christian religion,—had 
to endure Iher sliaie of earthly shame 1 

Nor only that, but that a lesson as to the fallibility of all human 
judgment lies wrapped iu tlic written account of the conduct of her hus- ■ 
band Joseph. lie was a ‘just’ man. A good man; merciful, alFec-'' 
tionate, anxious to do that which was right in the sight of God; 
anxious to bear himself fitly and with all indulgence to his neigh¬ 
bour. But his human mercy extended only to ‘ putting her away 
privily.’ He would not jmt her to public shame, though his own 
trust was broken. That was the sum of all; till the angelic vision 
•made clear that she who was condemned in the sight of man, was 
the .chosen weak vessel for the mercy of God; through whom the 
restored purity of redemption was to come to all the erring children 
of Adan). 

As Sir Douglas listened, he also leaned to the side of that incom¬ 
parable mercy which would spare shame. He knelt a little longer 
in final prayer than usual before he j)a8.sod out into the sunshine; 
and greeted the assembled groups with a degree less of abstraction, 
still holding Neil by the ht^nd. 

Arrived at Glenrossie he shut himself up in the library and 
wrote. 

His letter was not long. It was addressed to Gertrude, and 
enclosed the {fravel-stainod papers rvhich Alice had given him. He 
wrote the address and sealed it, with a firm unshrinking hand ; but 
long he sat and gazed at it after it was written, as if in a painful 
trance ; and when he rose from the table where ho had boon writing, 
he felt as though threatened with paralysis, and stood a moment 
holding by the brass-bound table, fearing he might fall. 

Then he passed to his own dressing-room and sent for Neil. 

‘ Neil, my boy,’ he said, ‘ I am going to London. I am in great 
pain.’ He paused, unable to proceed. 

‘ My dearest father! yes; I can see you are in pain. You will 
have some surgeon ? How did you do it ? how could yoa got hurt ?' 
And the itmocent boy stooped with his eyes full of tears, and kii;sed, 
with a tender little kiss, the bandage over the wounded hand. 

‘I may be away more days than you o.xpcct, dear Noil. You 
wdll do all as if I were here—lessons: conduct: care in shooting: 
all—won’t you ? ’ 

‘ I will, father; I will. Trust me, father. You can trust me. 
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can’t you ? ’ and the boy smiled, with his sweet candid eyes fixed full 
oil his father’s face. 

'Yes—yes! 0 God! let mo trust YOtr, my son, if I never 
again trust any other human being! ’ And to the consternation of 
Neil, Sir Douglas flung his arms round his son’s neck and sobbed 
like a child. 

In the nmniing, while the grey dawn was breaking, and Neil lay 
yet wrapped in happy boyish slumbers,—quick, rolling wheels once 
more sounded softly along the gnuit fir-avenue; the caressing 
feathery brunches that had bent over Gertrude’s departure the pre¬ 
vious day, brushed over the roof of the carriage that n<iw bore her 
husband from home. ’I'he squirrel Icajiod and .scampered up the 
brown stems, and th(> scattering cones fell to the earth, and lay on 
the dewy grass in silence. 

Great was the silence in Glcnrossie that day: the master .had 
departed! 


CIIAPTEK LI. 

GEnTBUDE THINKS IIEKSELF SUPEBIOB TO SIB nOUGLAS. 

TiiEnE is a grievous moment in the lives of many who love humbly 
and sima'rely, and (hink little of themselves; a moment of strange 
contradiction of all the jn evious impressions of that love ; a dethron¬ 
ing. as it were, of its olijccts. 

No longer belter, wiser, greater th.an all other moral creatures: 
no longer the infallible guide, the crown and glory of life; loved 
still, it may be, but loved in a diffitrent way. 

Something of splendour departed, we know not whore: something 
of security vnidshed wo know not why: such is the change that 
comes at such times. It comes to men in the first cotisciousness of 
their oycr-estimatioti of some fair .syren whose song ha.s only lured 
them to the rocks and shoals of c.xistonco. It cotnes t(» women whose 
love has bordered on adoration, when they feel compelled to mingle 
pity with the rcgaid they bestow on their husbands. 

When Gertrude read—with slraineil and amazed eyes—the letter 
put into lutr hands that morning, she pressed her lips to the signa¬ 
ture with the kiss of passionate pity one bestows on a wounded child. 

‘ Oh my poor Douglas j my husband! ’ was all she said. But in 
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tliat one brief grievl'i" sentence, they seemed to change positions for 
evoPi He stood lower: she stood higher, Never cimht sAf have 
been so deceived! Never, tliougli all the stars in heaven had 
seemed to shed their light on the deception, could s/te have accepted 
as against him the wretched forgeiy of proof ho had accej)ted against 
her. Never! 

Poor Douglas ! Ay, poor indeed. Beggared of trust, and hope, 
and belief in human nature; for if ho doubted hur, in whom could 
he believe ? 

The sick pang at her heart increased. She rang, and ordered 
preparations for instant departure; and then she once more sat 
down to re-read the strange lines penned by that lamiliar hand. 
That hand which had clasped hers at the altar; which liad detained 
her with its warm, gentle, almost trembling gras|>, when first they 
Btofld together on the threshold of her new home at Glenrossit^; 
detained her that he might murmur in her ear, before she entered, 
his bo])e that she would bo always hajijty therti; his wife,—‘ his 
own for evermore ! ’ 

She was a girl then. She was a young matron now. If it were 
not for her handsome selioolhoy. Nidi, the years had flown so swiftly 
that it might seem but yesterday she hlnshed fliroiigh that bridal 
hour of love, and heard that weleomo IIomr ; that blessed sentence, 
—spoken in music, since spoken by /its voice. 

And now, what had he written ? How cmld he write so ? Poor 
Douglas ! 

‘ Gertrude,’ the letter said, ‘ T am spared at least the anguish of 
explanation, by being enabled to enclose you these j)ii|)ers. Your 

own letter and-’ (there was a bi'ir here, as though the nunie 

‘ Kemielh ’ had been begun and effaced ) ‘ nii/ nephrw's.’ 

‘ 1 endeavour to do you justiee, and believe that his conduct at 
Naples and many combining circumstaucc-s, made you think it best 
to reject him,—and accept me. 

‘ 1 feel certain that no worldly calculations mingled with the 
arguments of others, or your own tlioughs, when you* so decided. 

‘ Yoii could not then perhaps test the strength or weakness of 
your heart. You mated your youth with my age. A gap of long 
years stretched between us ! I have the less time remaining to 
Butfer from the remembraiiee of my bitter loss. 

‘ Whether my life of loneliness to come, shall be longer than I 
could desire, or brief as I wish, you will 8i?o me no more. I 
shall endeavour to do'vote myself to the service of my country, 
as in earlier days. Not in unmanly despair, h\it in submission 
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to God, I trust to spend wliat measure of the future He may 
allot me. 

‘ For you—yon know me too well to doubt my desire that all this 
should pass without open scandal; and without that bitterness which 
assumes a right of vengeance for irrepartible wrong. 

‘ I am gone. 1 will not part you from your son. I have seen 
what that suflFcring is in other women ; that tearing out of the heart 
by the roots. You will doubtless be much with your mother; but 
when Neil’s htjlidays come, you will meet him at Glonrossie, and 
remain with him there. 1 shall see him—hut not now, I make no 
condition ; except that you avoid all e.xplanation with him. Let 
him—at least in this his happy boyhood—know me absent, not 
parted, from home ties, l^et all around you think the same. 

‘ I have hesitated to add anything respocting the cause of our 
separation. I will only say that it is a dreary satisfaction to inc to 
believe that, seeing what your first step towards sin has brought 
alwut, you will never take a second. 

‘ In leaving you Neil, I leave a hostage against all possibility of 
actual dishonour. 

‘Dottai/AS Boss.' 

Then followed a very few hurried lines, apparently written after 
the letter was concluded ; the ink pale, tiio sentence blotted imme- 
diattdy after wiiiing. 

‘ Gertrude—I find it impossible to close this letter,—my last 
lethn- to my wife,—and not say-’ 

There the lines ended that were decipherable 1 Pore over them, 
and turn tbein which way she would, she could not make out more 
than the two words ‘ selfish love.’ Selfish ? was it his, was it Ken¬ 
neth’s ? Was he relenting to her, even while he sealed her sentence 
of exile from his heart? Was there Love iti those blurred lines,? 
love of which she was cheated, by their being so defaced ? Or bad 
some phrase of w'arnirig,—too severe, in his merciful view of her 
case,—occupied that last fraction of the fair white sheet of paper, so 
full of supjiressed accusation and stifled regrets ? 

It was with a shudder that Gertrude thought of Kenneth, and 
gazfid once wore at his mod letter. Gazed, too, at tho answer, so 
ingeniously fitted in with its mosaic of forgery 1 She could not 
doubt who had betrayed her to this misery. Alice ! Alice, and (if it 
wore possible to believe he were again within hail) James Frere! 
He had been convicted of forgery. He bad etched and imitated for 
Dowager Lady Clochuaben in the early days of their intimacy with 
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» skill wbicli had been the marvel of all who beheld it< She did not 
for one nionn’iit doubt what Ijad happened : and, stiange to say, the 
more she thonght of it, the less miserable she felt. It was all 
so transparently clear. She had only to get to Douglas—(poor 
Dougins!)—and explain it, and say, ‘ Half ibis letter is indeed 
mine, but the other half is a forgery ; how cotild you believe in it ? ’ 
and then—then—she would be happier than ever! 

Happy, with the weight off her heart of all past partial conceal¬ 
ments (all attempted for his sake—his own diar sake,—to save him 
pain); happy with the embarrassment of Kcnneih's presence re¬ 
moved for good ; happy, alone in the lovely homo of Glenrossie 
with her husband ; without Alice,—cruel, cunning, cat-like Alice. 

Only her husband, and her boy, and her mother, and true friends! 
Oh ! happy ; hajtpy. 


CHAPTER Lir. 

ON WINGS OF nopE: A jouhnet. 

Eageb, almost elate, dying to be in Sir Douglas’s pre.«enec ; in his 
kindly clasping arms; Gertrude tied herbonnet-stiings with hiinicd 
trembling fingers; and telling her maid that v('ry important business 
had called Sir Douglas to Loudon, and that she was to follow him 
with Lady Charlotte, sent that shrewd abigail to Glenrossie with the 
message, and continued her preparations without a word to her 
mother of the dreadful letter, only tliat ‘ important business ’ calk'd 
them to town ; and with an effort at gaiety, which even to that 
simple-miiidcHl parent seemed strange and hysterical. 

Then she suddenly bethought her of the proofs—the easy proof of 
forgery, which lay in her desk at Glenrossie, the first rough copy of 
her letter to Kenneth—not meant, indeed, for a rough copy, but 
cast aside after writing it, as containing passages, reasoning with 
him, which were as well omitted. She mu^ get that letter. The 
delay of getting that must be home, and then she would set out for 
their lAnidon home, and see her husband. Lady Charlotte might 
wait for her in Edinburgh; it was needless fatigue for that fragile 
traveller to go to Glenrossie and back. Gertrude would go alone. 

She did go alone. Pale and excited, she passed by the good old 
butler, who had already settled in his own mind that things looked 
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' no rantiy ’ in hia maater’a hurried departure. She naked for Neil 
us elie flitted by, and traa told he was out with the keeper; then, 
swift and noiseless as a ghost, she reached the door of Ijer own 
bright morning-room and opened it wide. 

It was already occupied. 

There in the sunshine—witch-like and spiteful—smiling a smile 
such as ought never to wreathe woman’s lips, sat Alice Boss, curled 
up and lounging on the green ottoman, Kenneth’s favourite resoit. 
She did not immediately perceive Gertnide; she was smiling that 
evil smile at the maid ; who stood in her shawl and bonnet a.s 
she had arrived, nervously pinning and unpinning her large pebble 
hrooeh, and staring down at Miss Eoss, who had just finished a 
sentence of which the word ‘ packing ’ was all that reached Grer- 
trude’s ear. 

The maid uttered an exclamation at sight of her lady, and curt¬ 
sied ; and Alice, startled into attention, rose, or rather leaped, with 
feline activity, fi’Om her feline attitude of repose. 

The pale mistress of Glunrossie Castle looked steadily at her false 
sister-in-law, on whose lips the odd smile still flickered with a bale¬ 
ful light, and who, having risen, continued mutely standing, neither 
bidding good-moiTOW, nor otherwise acknowledging her presence. 

‘ This is my room,’ said Lady Boss, as, unable to restrain her 
impatience to possess herself of her letter, she advauctnl to the 
escritoire. 

The proud sentence of dismissal changed Alice’s smile to a little 
audible laugh. 

‘ True, but ye were not expected here,’ she said; with slow 
Scotch emphasis on the ‘«ot.’ 

Then, as Gertrude feverishly searched, and searched in vain, for 
the purloined paper, and tunied at last (paler than ever) to con¬ 
scious ‘ Ailie,’—convinced through whose misdoing it was no longer 
there—the half-sister of Sir Douglas, with mocking bitterness 
added,— 

‘ Kenneth’s off for Edinburgh, like other folk. It's hard to he 
parted from what one loves.’ 

There was a world of emphasis in the creature’s last slow 
8cnt(>noe. 

‘ God forgive you, Alice Eoss! ’ said Gertrude; ‘ Douglas never 
will,—when he knows all.’ 

■ That will be very unchristian,’ said the inipertiirbcd and imper¬ 
turbable Ailie. And with a repetition of the audible little laugh, 
t he to<sed the ends of her boa together, and glided out of the room. 

n 
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and was down the corridor arid up tho stair and away to her own 
tower-chamber, before the heavy shivering sigh from Gertrude’s 
heart had died away in silence. 

It was perhaps with a wistful excuse for the great and honest 
anxiety which weighed on his mind, that the old butler came to the 
door and knocked, though it still stood half open, inquiring doubt¬ 
fully whether her ‘ Leddyship ’ would not take some refreshment 
after her journey. 

Gertnide did not at first hear or heed him. She stood with her 
eves fixed on tho escritoire, and murmured to herself half aloud, 
‘Oh! what shall I do?’ 

‘ Trust in God,’ said the old servant. 

He had seen three generations now of this house, and considered 
himself as much a part of it as the very trees on whose rough 
branches, when Sir Douglas and Kenneth were boys, their cold 
stepmother had hung the two dogs. 

Trust in God, 

Then Gertrude looked up, and said gently, and rather absently,— 

‘ I am going to London. Tell Neil when he comes in.’ 

‘ When will ye be back, my Lcddy V ’ 

Tho question nearly broke down her resolve to be calm. She 
faltered out the words, ‘ I expect we shall be back in a couple of days 
or sa’ 

Wk. The old man looked doubtfully and compassionately at her, 
and left tlio apartment. After a minute’s ]>ausu Gertrude left it 
also. She looked back as she quitted it. That lovely room, with 
all its chosen treasures! 

The sentence that spoke of her coming to it only as a visitor— 
that sentence in Sir Douglas’s letter wliich bid her ‘ meet Neil at 
Glenrossie during his holidays ’—rose in her mind with spectral 
force. She chased it away, and smilal—a quivering, tender smile. 
Soon she would see that dear husband, and convince him! Soon all 
would be well again. They would yet chat and laugh together, by 
winter hearth and summer sunshine, in that room ! 

Eyes followed her as she departed. Tho eyes of keen, watchful 
Alice, peering from her tower; the eyes, faded, wrinkled, and 
kindly, of the aged butler, who had seen Old Sir Douglas a cradled 
child 1 The eyes of her maid, who, neither better nor worse than 
others of her class, had been listening to all sorts of malevolent 
gossip and evil prophecy from Alice Eoss, and had been prepared 
for thorough belief in that gossip, by inspection of Sir Dougliw’s 
letter before it even reached her lady’s bond. 
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For they all had an instinct that something unusual was going on. 
Why should Sir Douglas write, when in an hour or two her mistress 
would be home ? Why should Lady Koss herself sit half the night 
before she went to Edinburgh, writing, and forgetting to undress— 
though her weary maid coughed and sighed, to retiiiiid her that she 
was waiting in the ante-room, the candles burning low, and yawns 
becoming more and more frequent? Why? 

‘ Sir Douglas and milady were certainly going to part, only my 
milady didn’t wish it,.because of her reputation ; and Mr. Kenneth 
was at the bottont of it all.’ 

How very quickly did the household arrive at this portentous con¬ 
clusion, which Sir Douglas imagined could be kept a secret from 
every one! 

A secret! You may keep a secret from your bosom friend; 
from your father confessor ; but nut from the man who stands bqjiind 
your chair at dinner, or the female who ‘ lays out ’ your dressing 
things at night. Your looks arc their books; your thoughts their 
jirincipal sutiject of speculation: your actions, in esse or posse, the 
main topic of their mutual discourse. 

Neil dined and supped (most discontentedly) alone with Alice, 
whom ho profoundly disliked, that day ; and wondered with the 
keeper, during the rest of his time, w'liatever could hove happened 
to his father’s hand ? 

And the old keeper shoolrhis head solemnly, and repeated for the 
fiftieth time that it was ‘ maist surprisin’, for glide Sir Douglas 
hadna a gim oot wi’ him the morn.’ And it was moi-e suprising still 
that he had given no account of the accident to any one. 

And so they all chatted, and wondered ; while Gertrude travelled 
‘ on and on,’ like a princess in a fairy tale, till at length on the 
morrow the haven was reached, and she stood on the steps of her 
London home, and entered it. 

Yes ; Sir Douglas had arrived the night but one previous. He 
was out just then, but he was there; in their usual abode when iu 
town. 

And Gertnide also was there ! She drew a long breath, a happy 
sigh; and pressed her mother’s anxious little hand with a languid 
weary smile of joy. 

She had only to wait for Ids coming in; and then all would be 
well. 

Only to wait. 


V 2 
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CHAPTEE Llir, 

■WAITING POK JOY. 

Geetrude waited. At firat patiently, pleasurably; her soft glad 
eyes wandering over familiar objects; all diverse, but all covered 
by tlie misty cloud of bor one tliought. ^ 

Then she grew restless; and rose, and walked to and fro over the 
rich carpet, with that pain at the temples and in the knees wbieli 
comes to nervous persons who have waited too long in anxiety 
and suspense. 

Then she became exhausted and weary. All day long she had 
not,broken her fast; she could not cat; something seemed to choke 
h<!r in the atten)pt. She grew paler and jmler, till at last Lady 
(.’harlotto’s increasing alarm took the shape of words, which framed 
themselves into a little plaintive scolding. 

‘ Now Gertrude, I can see that whatever news Douglas has sent 
you isn’t pleasant news ; and I don’t want to interferi? between man 
and wile, or ask what you don’t offer to ndl me, though I’ve k en 
wondering all day what has happened ; and whether he has put his 
money into a lottery, and lost it; or what; for I know nothing ntw 
has happened to Kenneth. Not that Douglas is a likely man to ])nt 
into a lottery, but still, however superior he may be, he might choose 
the wrong number, you know, and draw n blank, and you ikonld 
have to retrench. Indeed, I once know a man (a very clever man 
and a friend of your father’s) who was quite ruined by putting into 
a lottery. He chose 503, and the winning number w.'is 505 -only 
two off!—so very distressing and provoking! However, he taught 
drawing afterwards, in crayons and p-astels, and did pretty well, and 
people were very sorry for him. Jhit what I wanted to say was 
this—that you really must eat something, if only a sandwich, or a 
biscuit; for I am sure Douglas will bo quite vexed when he comes 
in, to see you looking as you do. And yon won’t be able to talk 
matters over with him, or settle what should be done.’ 

The last of these wandering sentences was the one that rpused 
Gertrude. Tine, she would not be able to talk matters over, if she 
felt as faint and exliausted as she did then. She would talk sonu^- 
tliing. She rang, and ordi'red biscuits and wine, and smiled over 
them at her mother, who, still disiatistied, pulled her ringlet, and 
even bit the end of it, (wliich she only did in great extreniitie.x,) 
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Baying, ‘ I wish you would tell me, Gertrude: I do bo hate 
mysteries.’ 

‘ So do I, my little mother ; but this is Douglas’s secret, not mine 
and with a gentle embrace, Gertrude hushed the querulous little 
woman. Then turning witli a sigh to the window,—• It is getting 
very late,’ she said, ‘ Douglas must be dining at his elub. Call me 
when he comes, and I will lie down oti the sofa meanwhile.’ 

The fatigue and agitation of the day, and the nourishment, light 
ns it was, that Gcrtrute had taken, together with the increasing 
stillness and dimness of all things round her, soon lulled her senses 
into torpor, and suspense was lost in a deep, quiet sleep. 

Lady Charlotte dozed a little too ; but her fatigue was less and 
her restlessness greater. She was extremely curious to know what 
had occuned, and was mentally taking an inventory of the objects 
in the room, with a view to a possible auction—if Sir Douglas had 
indeed ruined himself by staking his all on a lottery ticket—when 
.she heard the rapid wheels of his cab drive up to the house, saw 
him alight, and heard the dour of the library open and swing to, as 
he entered that sanctum. 

Lady Charlotte glanced towards her daughter, who was still sleep¬ 
ing profoundly. It was a pity to wake her. Slioxvould go first by her¬ 
self and see Sir Douglas, and he could come by and by to Gertrude. 

In pursuance of this rt*solve, she went gently down the broad stair¬ 
case; somewhat haunted by recollections of days when Eusobla used 
<o sail down it dressed iti very full dress for (be opera, outshining 
her hostess sister-in-law alike in the multiplicity of her gowns ami 
of her conquests, and preceding Gertrude, more simply attired and 
leaning in dull domesticity on her husband’s arm. 

‘ And now only suppose ho is ruined ; it will be worse even than 
Kenneth 1 ’ thought the perturbed mother, as she pushed the heavy 
green baize door forward, and came into Sir Douglas’s pruseucc. 

‘ Oh, dear! ’ 

That feeble ejaculation was all she could utter, as she stood, 
extremely frightened and perplexed, pulling her long curl to a 
straight line in her agitation. 

For it seemed to her that if ever she saw the image of a ruined 
roan,"she saw it now ! 

The table was loaded with parcels, with parchments, with letters ; 
a hatcaso and a swordcase were at one end, and an open paper, 
looking very like a deed, or a lease, or a will, by the heavy silver 
inkstand at the other. 

Sir Douglas himself, palq as death, except one bright scarlet spot 
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at his cheekbone,—with a gfrievcd determined look on his month 
which she had never seen there before,—was apparently giving final 
directions to his man of business; and os that person bowed and 
retired, he turned, with what seemed to poor Lady Charlotte a most 
haughty and angry stare, to see who was Intruding upon him at the 
other entrance. 

Her alarm increased, when with a sudden fire in his eyes (looking, 
she thought, ‘ so like Kenneth ! ’) he recognised her, and without 
further welcome than—‘ Good God, Lady Cliarlotte ! ’ motioned 
her, as it wore, to leave him. 

The fragile widow had a little access of peevish courage at that 
moment, for she thouglit, if this was the mood of her daughter’s 
husband, he might disturb and alarm his wife btsyond measure. He 
might really make her quite ill after all her fatigue. Her poor 
tirfed Gertrude 1 It would be so very unfair! 

Lady Charlotte was a weak womati, but what strength she had lay 
in love for her daughter; and though rather afraid of Sir Douglas at all 
times, she was least afraid when it was a question of Gertrude’s well¬ 
being. Like the lady in the old ballad, who saw the armed Ghost:— 

‘ Love conquered fear,’ 

even in her. She was, besides, rather angry with her stately son- 
in-law for being ‘ruined,’ (which was her idee fixe for the hour,) so 
she said very bravely, ‘ I do hope, Sir Douglas, before you go up to 

Gertrude—whatever you have to tell her-’ 

But Sir Douglas did not wait for the end of the sentence. He 
said, in a sort of hoarse whisper, ‘ Is she here I ’ 

‘ Of course she is here. Good gracious, you might be sure she 

would come directly; and what I wanted to beg-’ 

Again Sir Douglas interrupted. He advanced a few steps, and 
stood close to Lady Charlotte, looking down on her, as she after¬ 
wards expressed it, ‘ most frightfully,’—while the hot spot vanished 
out of his cheek, and even his lips grew ashy pale. 

‘ You have come to plead for her ? ’ he said, in a low, strange 
tone. ‘ Do not attempt it. It would be utterly in vain. My resolves 
are taken. Tell Gertrude—toll Lady Boss—^that all is over for ever 
between ns. She may rouse mo to wrath, slie may rouse ine to 
madness, (and he struck his breast wildly with his clenched hand as 
she spoke), ‘ but the lost love, and the vanished trust, she will never 
raise to life again while my life lasts. Make no scandal of lamenting 
here, among servants and inferiors. Take her away. Do not speak. 

I will hear uothiug. Do not write. 1 will read no letter that alludes 
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to her. So far as lies in my power her very name (and, thank God, 
it is not a common one) shall never be uttered before me again,’ 

He paused, and leaned his hand on the table among those scattered 
papers, to which Lady Charlotte’s terrified and bewildered eyes 
mechanically followed. Then he resumed, iu a stern, unnaturdly 
quiet tone, 

‘ All my arrangement^ are made. This house will be sold, as 
soon ns they can conveniently be canied out. I leave it in a few 
minutes for ever. 1 have spoken to—to your daughter—about 
Neil’s holidays at Glonrossie. She will have told you. There is 

war now threatening for England; and cinmees-’ (of death in 

battle for men desirous to die—was the thought; but he did not 
give it utterance). He broke suddenly off. ‘ I must wish you 
farewell, Lady Charlotte ! I wish you farewell! ’ 

A\’liether he vanished, or leaped out of the window, or wont 
through one of the library doors like any other mortal Christian man, 
Ijady Charlotte could never have told to her dying day. Gasping 
with terror and surprise far too real and intense for the little bursts 
of weeping in the embroidered |)ocket-handkerchief, which were the 
ordinary safety-valves of her emotion ; dimly comprehending that it 
was a dreadful quarrel between him and Gertrude—not ruin of 
fortune, or rash speculation, that caused this bewildering outburst,— 
the poor little woman tottered away, and crept back up the handsome 
staircase desecrated by memories of Eusebia’s triumphs, as far as the 
first landing. 

There she sat down to consider what she could possibly do next. 
Was she to wake Gertrude only to tell her all this? Her tired 
Gertrude, who lay slumbering so softly? Surely not! She must 
thi'ik; she must reflect; she could not yet even re-enter the 
drawing-room. She ‘ didn’t know what on earth to do.’ 

So Lady Cha! lotto sat on the landing in the half-lit house, lean¬ 
ing on a great roll of carpeting which was deposited there, ‘ the 
family being out of town.’ And the under-housemaid, passing that 
way, saw the lady sitting thus strangely on the stairs ; and not 
knowing what else to say, asked ‘ if she would like some tea ? ’ 
Upon which Lady Charlotte, in an abstracted and despairing sort of 
way, 'replied, ‘ Oh ! dear no ; never again— never /’ Which the 
under-housemaid told the housekeeper; and thereupon the two or 
three servants at the town-house came to quite as rapid a conclusion 
ns the servants at Glenrossie. ‘ Sir Douglas had come up London 
iji a fluster; and had gone away without even saying gtiod- 
bye to my lady, though she was iu the drawing-room ; aud my 
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lady’s mother had been seen sitting on the landing of the stairs, and 
had said she never would drink tea again ! ’ 

What could that mean but family disruption, separation, perhaps 
divorce ? 

And all this while Gertrude slumbered on. Oh! how tranquil 
and peaceful and child-like were those slumbers ! No warning 
dream mingled with their stillness. She heard no sound of the 
rushing train speeding along blank lines, and under dull echoing 
tunnels, in the pale moonlight, to reach the great sea-port of 
England. No echo of the beating ocean plashing and heaving 
under the dark steamer, whose powerful revolving machinery was to 
carry away that grieving, angry heait,—that deceived husband ! 
She saw no vision of her Douglas sitting alone on the dim deck, 
leaning over the ship’s side— 

‘ ‘ Watching the waves that fled before his face,’ 

and seeing nothing there but his own soitow. 

She slept:—as children sleep, through a thunderstorm, or with 
death busy in the house; all outward tilings se.sled from her per¬ 
ceptions. Gently barred and shuttered out,—even as the common 
light was barred by tho closing against it of her smooth white eyelids. 

And long after her raothiir had crept from the landing, np the 
second short flight of bare uncarpeted steps, into the room she had 
left, she still slept on : Lady Charlotte watching her meanwhile with 
fear and trembling ; wondering what she should do, and how com- 
jinrt herself, when Gertrude sliould open those serene orbs and ask 
if Douglas had yet returned ? 


CHAPTER LIV, 

HOW JOY VANISHED. 

That moment came. The sweet eyes slowly lifted their long 
curtaining lashes, with the transient howildernient in them, of one 
who has slept in a strange place ; and then the sweet lips smiled, 
and with a look of rest and refreshment in her countenance, she sat 
np and spoke the dreaded words:—‘ My darling mother, how fagged 
you look : is it very late ? Is Douglas come in } ’ 

lu a moment more she had started to her fr'ct: for Lady Chariotto 
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looked vaguely at her, trembling excessively, without attempting to 
answer the question. 

‘ Mother, dearest mother, he w come, and' you have seen him. 
My foolish Douglas ! Where is he ? Did lie frighten you ? Oh ! 
it is all so base and bad, I wanted to wait till 1 had seen him, till 
all was well again, before you were pained by knowing ! Where is 
he ? ’ and she passed swiftly to the door as if to go to him. 

Lady Charlotte flung her arms round her daughter. 

‘ My darling Gertie, you must take patience; you must, indeed : 
he wasn’t fit to be spoken to: ho wasn’t really quite in his right 
mind ; he was raving.’ 

‘ Mother—do not detain me—I mtist ace my hu.sband ! I had 
rather he stniek me dead, than not attempt to meet him now and 
try to convince him of the truth. I know him ! I know him ! 
I know his inmost soul. Ho will hear if he will hear no ono 
else. You don’t know what has happened.’ 

‘ Gertrude, my love, my dearest,—it is of no use—^you—you 
can’t see him—he is gone ! ’ 

‘ Gone where ? Gdne,—rather than meet me Gone back to 
Scotland ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! dear me, I’m sure I don’t know where he is gone, or what 
he is at! He was quite ns wild as Kenneth at Naples, only not so 
rude (but much more dreadful!) and ho said all sorts of shocking 
things about wrath, and madness, and not trusting, and never seeing 
you again ; and, that he wouldn’t hear me speak of you,—and 
wouldn’t read anything written about you,—and that your name 
should never be uttered before him as long as ho lived ! ’ 

‘ And you let me sleep on ! ’ 

Irfidy Charlotte scarcely heaid this agonised exclamation, but 
continued hurriedly— 

‘ And he said this house was to be sold ; and that all his arrange¬ 
ments were made (whatever that might mean), and that he had told 
you already about Glenrossie and Neil—and-’ 

‘ Oh, mother ! oh, mother ! oh, motueu ! ’ burst from Gertrude 
in such increasingly wild, hysterical, a-seendiug tones, as thrilled 
through poor lisdy Chorlotte’s very marrow. 

‘You let me sleep on through all,—mother I How could you let 
me sleep on? You have destroyed me! How could you? how 
could you ? Oh, God ! ’—and she vehemently disengaged herself 
from Lady Charlotte’s (dinging embrace. 

Then Gertrude had to bear what many' persons in the days of 
affliction have to bear,—namely, that in the midst of their great 
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aDguitih, some lesser anguish fh>m one they love or are hound to 
consider, breaks in and claims their attention from their own misery. 

For Lady Charlotte, thunderstruck at the tone of bitter reproach, 
and the gesture that accompanied it, from her ever-loving daughter, 
burst into tears on her own account; and kept sobbing out,— 

‘Oh! dear! oh, good gracious, Gertrude! that ever I should 
live to hear you speak to me in such a voice as that! your own 
mother I Oh dear me, if your poor fatlier could have lived to hear 
such a thing I It isn’t my fault that you’ve married such a violent 
man ; all such violent men they are 1 Kenneth isn’t a bit worse in 
reality than Douglas; and Neil—yes, even dear Neil lias his 
tempers ! And I did mean to wake you as you bid me; but ho 
alarmed me so, and went away at last like—like a flash of lightning 
from the sky I And after ail he may come back again, just as 
oddly; and you shouldn’t speak to mo in that way ! Oh 1 dear ! 
Oh dear me ! Oh ! ’ 

‘ No ; I ought not. You must forgive me, little mother; don’t 
cry any more—don’t; it bewilders me! You do not know what 
has linp|iened.’ 

‘ Well, what lim happened ? ’ said Lady Charlotte, drying her 
teare, but still questioning ill rather a peevish, querulous manner. 

‘ You ought to have told me before. I ought to have known. I 
told you this afternoon that you hud better tell me.’ 

And she gave two or three final little sobs, and then withdrew 
the lace handkerchief and listened. 

‘ Douglas has been led to believe that I am false at heart—and for 
Kenneth !’ said Gertrude in a low sad voice, not unmixed with scorn. 

‘ And how dare he believe any such thing? Now that is the man 
you thought so clever, Gertie; and so superior; and you wovld 
marry him ; and I told you not to spoil him, and you did spoil him. 
Nothing spoils a man like making him think that he is always in 
the right; for then he thinks himself of course in the right when he 
is entirely in the wrong ; and if I were you, instead of grieving—*’ 

‘ Oh, mother, have pity on me! Ilave piatienco with me. 1 f 
Douglas and I are really parted, I shall die of grief. I can’t live 
if he thinks ill of me ! I can’t live if I do not see him. Where is 
he gone ? Did he say where ? ’ . 

‘No, Gertie ! lie said in his wild way (just like Kenneth), that 
he was gone for ever! ” But he can’t go for ever; it’s all 
nonsense ; and a man can't leave home for ever, all of a sudden in 
that sort, of way; I dare say he only wanted to frighten me. I teas 
very much frightened. Now, my darling Gertie,’ she added im- 
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patiently, ‘ don’t stand looking; as if you were notliing but a stone 
image; pray don’t! Shall I ask the housekeeper if the knows 
where he is gone ? Only you know of course she’ll guess there’s a 
quarrel.’ 

‘ Oh ! what does that signify ? What does anything signify but 
seeing him '? Let me only sec him—and then—come what eouie may!’ 

So saying, Gertrude flung herself on a seat, and covered her face 
with her hands ; wliile lier mother rang the bell in the sccoud 
drawing-room, and summoned the housekeeper to the library. 

The lamps wcire extinguished there, and the papers and packages 
cleared away. Nothing was visible, when the housekeeper entered 
and set her solitary candle on the high black marble mantelpiece, 
but a little ghastly litter, like a gleaned field by moonlight. 

Lady Charlotte felt exceedingly embarrassed ; it was so difficult 
to tell the servant that her daughter did not know where, her 
husband was. At last she framed her question; with eonsidcrablo 
circumlocution, and not without allusion to Sir Douglas’s ‘ hasty 
temper.’ 

The housekeeper’s own temper did not seem to he in a very 
fnvoiirahle state, for she answered rather tartly that she ‘ didn’t 
know nothing,’ except that Sir Douglas hod told lier her services 
were not required after her month was np, ‘ which was sudden 
enough, considering; ’ hut os she understood the house was to be 
sold, there was no help for that'. And as to where he was gone, 
sliD didn’t know tliat, eitlier, for certain, hut he bad been at the 
Horse Guards, ‘ uneensin,’ the last two days, his man said; and 
she understood from tlic same authority, that he was ‘ proceedin’ to 
the seat of war,’ wliich. Ijaiiy Charlotte knew as well as she did, 
was ‘ somowheros in llic Crimera.’ He was gone by express train 
that evening; and she hoped my lady would not be offended, but 
she had orders to show the house for selling or letting as soon as it 
could be got ready, and it must be left ern-jity. 

All in a very curt, abrupt, displeased manner, ns became a house¬ 
keeper who Comprehended that her ‘ services were no longer 
required,’ hoenuse her master had quarrelled with his wife. 

Lady Charlotte relni ncd to Gertrude. She stammered out the 
evil news, looking fearfully in her daughter’s face, as if expecting 
further reproache.s. 

But Gertrude only gave a low moan, and then, kissing her cheek, 
bade her go to rest. 

‘ And you, eliild ? and yon, my Gertie ? ’ 

‘ I will come when 1 have written to Loriiner Boyd at Vienna.’ 
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CHAPTER LV. 

tOBlMEIl BOYD. 

When Lorimer Bnyd got that letter, he behaved exactly like Sir 
Patrick Spens in the old Scotch ballad, when the king sends him 
the commission that drowns him and his companions (ships being ns 
ill-built apparently in those days as in our own). 

‘ The first lino that Sir Patrick read 
A loud laiigli ian^;ln'*.d ho. ; 

The second liTio that Sir Patrick road 
The tear bUuded his ’oe. ’ 

I'es, Lorimer Boyd lauglied hysterically, like a foolish school¬ 
girl. Here was this woman, this angel (for, though he never 
breathed it to mortal man, that was Lorimer’s firivate estimation of 
Gertrude Skifton), not only not valued to the extent of her deserts, 
but actually thrown off, diseai ded, suspected, eonierniiod, by the man 
who had had the supreme good fortune to win her affections and 
marry her. l)o hearts go blind, like eyes? and can they be 
couched, as of a cataract,—of that hard horny veil which grows and 
grows between them and the clear light of Heaven, obscuring all 
judgment, and making them walk to the pit and the precipice 
as fboiigh they wore following the open road of natural life ? 

That Douglas should behave thus! Dot'oi.A8 ! 

But what was the use of pondering and pausing over that ? Did 
not tlie letter tell him that it was so ; and did not that letter—^from 
her for whom Lorimer could have died—beseech his intervention, in 
order to communicate the real facts to him for whom Gertrude 
would have died; and so set all well again between that blind heart, 
and the heart that was boating and bleeding for grief, in that fair 
woman’s bosom ? 

In one thing more I.oriraer copied the coiifluct of gallant Sir 
Patrick Spens. He instantly set about the task proposed to him, 
whether his own suffering might be involved in it or not. 

While Gertrude was yet anxiously hoping a reply to her letter 
—promising that Lorimer would write those explanations to Sir 
Douglas which she had failed to make—Lorimer himself stood 
before her ! 

In her surprise, in her thankful gladnes.s to see him—bitter as it 
was to he better believed by her old tried friend than by her 
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liufiliaml—slie extended botli hands oagerlj towards him and witl- 
a little sharp cry burst into tears. 

The pulse in Lorimer’s bruin and heart throbbed loud and hard. 
Her teai's thi-illed through him. Sudden memories of her grievou* 
weeping by the dead falher she had so loved, whom he hod been so 
kind to, came over him. Tears shed in girlhood, when she was 
free —free to marry whom she pleased; Lorimer himself or any 
other man! 

Jle stood mute, gazing at her; and then gave a huiried, hesi¬ 
tating greeting, a little moie formal than usual. His longing was 
so great to take her madly in his arms, that he dared not touch her 
hand. 

‘Your letter—surpiiscd me,’ he said in a thick suffocated voite, 
as he sat down. 

* Yes,’ she said faintly, in reply. 

‘ I am here to do your bidding. T have leave from my post, in 
spite of this busy, warliki*. tlireafcning time. 1 shall be in London 
quite long enough to get Douglas’s reidy.’ 

‘ Yes.’ I 

* I would go to him, if you wished it.’ 

She shook luu' head. 

‘ It would be pleasanter—less painful, I mean to him, —to rend a 
letter, than to be s)ioken to on such a subject—evim by—so good 
and true a I'ricnd as you have always been to both of us.’ 

She spoke with increasing agitation at every word ; pausing; 
looking down. 

Then suddenly those unequalled eyes looked up and met his own. 

‘ Oh ! Lorimer Boyd, I feel so ashamed! And yet, you know— 
you know, 1 ought not. You know how I have loved my husband 
from first to last. Fioiu tlie day when he was a more hci'oic vi.sion, 
whom you taught me to admire, to the days w’heu 1 knew him—and 
he loved me ! ’ 

‘ Taught her’ to love him ! Alas, yes; no doubt Lorimer him¬ 
self had first turned the young girl’s fancy to the ideal of love and 
bravery he had described to her. He had taught her (even while 
listening to his faithful ungainly self) to picture the stately High¬ 
land vboy, sighing in his alien home; the youth, beloved and 
admired, petting and caressing fii'st his brother and then his 
brother’s son ; the soldier of after-life, treading fields of glory where 
battles were lost and wop. 

Lorimer himself had ‘ taught her’ to love Douglas ! Would he 
unteach her now, if that were possible? No. The doublo faith to 
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both was well kept; though neither could ever know the cost. 
Blind-hearted friend—sweet dream■ of perfect womanhood—come 
together again, atid be happy once more, if the old true comrade 
through life can serve you to that end. 

Every day to Lady Charlotte’s little decorated drawing-room— 
every evening, and most mornings, came the familiar step and 
Welcome face. He soothed and occupied those feverish hours 
of Gertrude’s. He read to her. Ah ! how his voice,—deep, sweet, 
and melodious,—reading passages from fiivourute authors,—re¬ 
minded lia-, also, of the first son-ow of her life, the illness and death 
of her father 1 How tl)ankful she had felt to him then ; how 
thankful she felt to him now How' hei' heart went out to him, the 
day Neil went back to Eton, and she saw the tears stand in 
hU eyes, holding the miconscious hoy’s hand in his own j looking at 
the fair open brow and candid eyes, shadowed by the dark cluster¬ 
ing enrls, so like her Douglas ! Yes, Boyd was a real friend, and 
would help her if tie could. 

If ho could. 

But the day came when, from the hard camp-life of mismanaged 
preparations for war in far distant Crimea, a hrief siern li-tter 
arrived from Sir Douglas Iloss to lairinier Boyd, letuiniug him 
his own, and stating that he had pereeivod, on glancing at the 
first few lines, that his old friend and companion hud touched 
on a topic of which no man could be the judge hut himself, 
and which neither man nor woman should ever moot with him 
again. That he besought him—by all the tender regard they 
had had for each other from boyhood to the present hour— 
ml to break friendship by recnviing to it in any way or at 
any time. Tliat occasional letters from Boyd would ho the 
greatest comfort he could hope for on this side of the grave, but 
if that one forbidden subject were alluded to, Sir Douglas would 
not read them. 

And so that other dream of hope ended! And all the comfort 
Lorimer could give, was that, being innocent, the day would surely 
come when Gertrude would be cleared. That there was nothing so 
suicidal as hypocrisy; or so short-lived as the bubble blown by 
lying lips to glitter with many-chnnging colours in the light o# day. 
Ijorimor built on some catastrophe to Frere and Alice more than on 
any effort of Gertrude’s. But all trace of Frere was lost again ; and 
what consolation could Gertrude receive from such dreams, when at 
any moment the pi'ccious life might be risked and lost—dearer thmi 
her own ? Her Douglas dying—if lie died—far away and uu- 
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reconciled, was the haautiog thought, the worm that gnawed her 
heart away. 

Evei^ day she pined more and more, and altered more and more 
in looks : insomuch that she herself, one twilight evening, passing 
near her own bust executed by Macdonald of Kume, and lit at that 
moment by the soft misty glow which marks the impeded sunset of 
a London drawing-room, paused and sighed, and said to herself, 
‘ Was I ever like that? ’ 

The deep-lidded, calm eyes—which no other modem sculptor has 
ever given with such life-like grace and truth—the gentle youthful 
smile of the mouth—all seemed to mock her with their beauty; and, 
as the brief rose-tint vanished from the marble in the deepening 
grey of evening, to say to her,—‘ Pine and fade, pine and fade, for 
love and joy are gone for ever! ’ 


CHAPTEE LVI. 

A SEPAKATED WIFE. 

Ip the thought of distant Douglas was the worm that gnawed the 
heart of Gertrude, the worm that gnawed Lady Charlotte’s was 
what she temied ‘ her daughter’s position.’ 

For it had flown like wild-fire round the town, first in Edinburgh, 
and then in London, that young Lady Ross and her elderly husband 
had separated. ‘ A most shocking story, my dear,’ with many 
shakes of the head. 

‘ All the accidents were against her,’ her complaining parent 
declared. 

Even an event which at first sight seemed a relief, the departure 
of Kenneth and Eusebia, had an evil result. For neither did that 
erratic couple depart together. Eusebia, after the most violent and 
frantic denunciations of Gertrude, whom she had accused of first 
seducing Kenneth from her, and then getting his uncle to forbid 
him the house,—declared that she neither could nor would live at 
Torrieburn. She would returu to Spain ; she would be free. 

Packing therefore into their multifarious cases all the glittering 
jewels (paid and unpaid) which she had accumulated since her 
marriage ; all the flashing fans, and fringed skirts, and black and 
white blonde, and Parisian patterns, which formed her study from 
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momiug to night; she set forth, as the housekeeper expressed it, 
‘ without sajitig with j'our leave or by your leave.’ 

She never even inquired what was to become of Effie, or offered 
to say farewell to Kenneth. 

But the latter, eiiiaged more than grieved at her conduct, and 
doubly enraged at tindiug that by a singular coincidence Monzies of 
Craigievar liad also chosen this especial time for a foreign tom-, 
resolved to quit a scene so hitter to hiiu as Torriebimi had become, 
and also to Itetake himself to Granada.—whether for veugeanco or 
re-iuiion he hinaself could not have told. 

Pale EfSe, with her large loving eyes, entieated to go with him, 
but ill vain, lie would return for her. She must be patient. She 
must , go and stay a little while with his moihcr. She must be a 
gooil girl: he couldn’t be troubled with her just then. 

M'ith all these urningeracnts or disarrangenients, Gertrude had 
certainly nothing to do; but the world told a very different 
story. She was a wily profligate woman ; her husband liad 
renounced her; she had broken Eusebia’s heart, and divided Ken¬ 
neth and his once attached uncle for ever. Mo.st of the ladies had 
• foreseen what it must come to.’ They could not think of leaving 
their cards at the hou.se. They wondered Lady Charlotte should 
venture to foret' her daughter on society. They i-eally pitied her 
for being Lady lioss’s mother ; they believed she had been a decently 
conducied wife herself; though an utter idiot, and of course quite 
an untit guide for a person of young Lady lioss’s propensities. 

Some of them ‘ did liear ’ that Sir Douglas was taking proceed¬ 
ings for a divorce; but the difficulty wa.s that he did not wish to 
ruin the young niuii Kenneth lloss, (who, indeed, liad been ‘ more 
sinned against than shining,') and thiit there was very great 
naliictanee on the part of eertaiii witnesses to come forward. 

Sir Douglas’s sister, for instance, was a very strict, jiious, and 
modest young person, and she had openly declared she would sooner 
die than be qucstioni’d and eios.s-questioiied in a court of justice. 

It was a laineidahle business altogether, and quite disgraceful. 

Lady Charlotte, on the other hand, thought her poor Gertrude 
abominably ill-used in not being worshijiped as a saint, and shrined 
as a martyr; hosides being asked out evoiy evening by the arlffie 
de la creme of society. She was for over wailing and lamenting 
about some call not made, some card not sent in, some rudeness 
offered, or supposed to be offered. She thought the Queen ought 
jicfsonally to interfot'e for the protection of her daughter. She 
Worried poor Gertrude to death by little whimjieriugs, and petitions 
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to ‘ go this once, just to show you, are asked,’ when some more than 
UbuJly important occasion arose. To all pleadings that it was dis¬ 
tasteful, uunccessary, and that even were all other circumstances 
happy, the absence of the soldier-husband in a life of privation and 
danger, was surely excuse enough for not mingling with general 
society,—Lady Charlotte had her eountor-argunients. It would not 
have siguilied ‘ if nothing liad happened—if nothing had been said 
‘ it was not for gaiety,’ it was to u))huld her; and she ought to 
consider that it wasn’t only herself, it was Lady Charlotte,—it was 
the family,—that had to bear the disgrace. 

When Mrs. Cregan eudeatcured to console her by saying, ‘I 
don’t believe any one of those women believe a single word of the 
stories against Lady Boss, or think the least ill of her in their 
secret hearts; but I do believe there are plenty of them who are 
delighted to pretend that they think ill of her,’—poor Lady Char¬ 
lotte eonfns(!dly declared, that that was exactly w'liat pained her. 

‘ I wouldn’t mind if Gertrude was really bad ; I mean I should 
think it quite fair; thohgh of course I suppose I should be vexed, 
being my own child. But when I hnow her to be so good, and they 
are all so violent and unreasonable—the Bosser of Glenrossie—I do 
really think the Queen ought to do jometbing; and you see she 
does nothing, and there is no justice anywt'ore. I deelare 1 think 
the people tliat abuse Gertrude ought ♦') be punished. I know that 
tradesmen can’t say things, and why should ladies ? I mean that 
ihey can prosecute each other (trado.smen), because I had once a 
butcher who prosecuted the miller who served Mr. Skiflon’s father 
with flour: he prosecuted for being called “ a false-weighted rascal;” 
and I should like to know if that ii as bad as the things they say 
of Gcrtnide ? And there is my cousin, Lady Clochnaben 1 but I’ve 
written to Lorimer about that. It is teo bad—really too bad—and 
enough to break one’s heart.’ 

Mrs. Cregan sighed compassionately. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ I love 
my own girl as dearly, I think, as mother can love a child. But I 
declare that if I knew her to be virtuous, 1 should care no more for 
the insolence and slanders of these jealous, worldly, scandal loving 
women, than I should care for the hail that pattered down on the 
skylight of the house she was living in.’ 

‘ Ah 1 Mrs. Cregan, but you haven’t been tried, and you don’t 
know what it is! So proud os I was of my Gertie! But I’ve 
written to Lorimer about the Cloehnabens ; that’s one comfort.’ 

It seemed a very slender comfort, for Lady Charlotte continued to 
apply her -handkerchief to hei- eyes, and murmur to hci'sclf; though 

X 
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she had a strong and not misplaced confidence that Lorimcr would 
rebuke his mother for ‘ speaking ill of Gertrude, and refusing to call, 
and all that.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t wonder if he made her call—spiteful and bitter as 
she is, all because dear Gertie once said to her, “ This is worse than 
rude, it is cruel,”—when she snubbed Mrs. Koss-Heaton! I hope 
he’ll make her call.’ 

Poor Lady Charlotte ! why it should be a satisfaction to compel 
a visit from one ‘ spitcfiil and bitter,’ and unwilling,—let the great 
world of mysteries declare! 

But Lorimer had written, sternly and somewhat too contemptu¬ 
ously, on the subject to his mother. 

His mother did not answer him. The answer, such as it was, 
came from the ‘ Earl,’ and was worthy of tho hand that penned it. 


CHAPTEE LVII. 

SITTINO IN JCDGMICNT. 

‘ Mv DEAE LoniMKR,—My mother put your letter into my hands. 
I don’t often write, but as she requested me to do so on this—I 
must say disgraceful—business, 1 do so: and add my own opinion. 

‘ You will bear in mind the point de d&part whence she views 
this affair (very different from yo;ir own maniire de voir). She 
considers Lady Itoss an artful woman, who, after cncDuraging and 
having a liaison with a great blackguard (Kenneth lloss), and God 
knows how many more besides, inveigles you yourself into a similar 
situation. You were in and out of Lady Chaiiotte’s house like a 
tamo dog when last you were in England; and though, from the 
bad company Lady lloss has kept generally, both at Naples and in 
Scotland, a liaison and intimacy with you would rather raise her 
character than injure it, in the estimation of the world; and though 
I presume you will insist that the lady has not infringed the seventh 
commandment,—^yot my mother feels she has a legitimate right to 
be astonished at your pi-oposiiig a visit from Iver under the circum¬ 
stances. 

‘ She has never doubted but that your remaining unmarried is 
consequent on some foi-mer disappointment with regai-d to this 
woman; whose not very prudent sayings, both to and of my motlier. 
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.are probably unknown to you. My mother has nothing to go upon, 
to believe in the absence of her criminality; and she considers your 
own real happiness (which could only bo consulted by niairiage) 
marred by tliis entanglement. She now puts it to you: Do you, 
in proposing this concession of a visit to Lady Ross,—intend to 
marry ? You cannot expect her to cal) while gour ovm intimacy 
in that quarter subsists. You do not, for your own character’s 
sake, conteinplete, if you marry, continuing to see Lady Ross ? 
Still less I presume of exacting from your future wife that site 
should visit her? No girl worthy your seeking would accept 
you- on such terras. The world would not understand it. I 
would not. 

‘ My mother’s calling, of course, would be an iclatant testimony 
in Lady Ross’s favour, and she has no objection to fulfil your object. 
But we both fuel that had there been no such intimacy between you 
and Lady R., you never could have wished any female members of 
your family to continue her acquaintance. You would make no 
excuses for her : you would simply think what thr woeld thinks ; 
and the opinion of the world is what you have chiefly to bear in 
mind. Society will of course place her higher the day after Lady 
Olochnaben has called, than she has stood since her separation 
fiom her husband ; but my mother will be more easily placated av.il 
managed, if she thinks, for the attainment of the-object you have iu 
view, you don’t go beyond what is absolutely required. None of us 
would approve of that. 'riTB would would not. If she calks onc-e, 
she considers that will be sufficient. 

*' I won’t give way to the apprehension that my letter can annoy 
you, or that there is anything in it distasteful to you to read. 1 hope 
you consider me a privileged person. 

‘ \Miere my mother gets all the gossip from about Lady R., I 
can’t guess. Mother 11., 1 should think: only I doubt her being 
so well informed. 

‘ Do not think uie pidant, or dry; I enter, on the contrary, into 
your present feelings, but I think a year hence you will change your 
views as to the propriety of the step which my mother is ready to 
take,^ on tJte express understanding already set fortii in my 
letter; and I think you have (or rather Lady Rosa has) no 
right not to be satisfied with the conditions. You have nothing 
to answer for, if her character is tainted. The evil was done 
before your time. 

‘ I once ipore assure you I have no intention to hurt your feelings 
by these observations. 1 sj)cak my mind as a looker-on, and ai a 

jc2 
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man who has been, many years since, himself on the verge of making 
irrecoverable sacrifices, and who now only feck thankful that he wtw 
Buffered to escape. 

‘ Your affectionate Brother, 

‘ Clochnaben.’ 

That Loiimer read this letter through without grinding it under 
his hoel like Kenneth, speaks much for his natural or acquired 
patience. 


CHAPTEll LVIII. 

THR WOULD AS IT IS. 

But Loriraer did not answer very patiently. The grim smile of 
scorn faded from his lip, only to give place to a gloomy frown ; and 
as he drew near to his writing-table, prejairatory to ausw<'ring that 
ill-judged missive, ho struck his clenched hand on the unconscious 
paper before covering it with the ru|)id scrawl which disliubed Lord 
Clochnabcn’s late breakfast a day or two afterwards. 

‘ My DRAB. Ricuabd, —That you write, us you say, by my 
mother’s dictation—and report, by her desire, the conmiciits she has 
thought fit to make on my attcmjit at arguing on the moral culpa¬ 
bility of her conduct to her cousin. Lady Charlotte’s daiightei'— 
secures you a reply which, under ot'ier circumstances, I should 
probably refuse to make to such a letter as you have ventured to 
send me. 

‘ I need scarcely say, for the information either of yourself or my 
mother, that it is not I who set a value on such visits as I counselled 
my mother to pay,—or who considers Lady Boss’s welfare depeudent 
oil the notice of persons of her own sex, probably infinitely her 
inferiors in many of the qualities which should most bo desired in 
woman. 

‘ When I see the sort of women who mingle freely, and rdccivo 
liberal wrelcome, in what is called ‘ the first society in the land ’— 
when I reflect on the lives wliich to my kuowlego some of them have 
led, and which would, in my opinion, render them utterly unfit to 
be Lady Bossk conqiauions, instead of its being a favour that they 
should visit her; when I consider the sort of hap-hazard that governs 
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even court invitations ; the gossip, the prejudice, the cant, the un¬ 
truth, the want of all justice, the disbelief in all virtue, the disregard of 
all things right, and the indifference to all things wrong (so long as 
they are not found out) which exist in a certain set who nevertheless 
presume tojudge and condemn their betters; when I hear them declare 
that they ‘ would not for worlds ’ visit Lady So-and-So, and in the 
same breath entreat a friend to procure them an invitation to the house 
of another more lucky acquaintance, who nevertheless passes her 
time less with the cardinal virtues than the seven deadly sinsI 
could almost laugh at poor Lady Charlotte’s anxiety as to how her 
daughter is received ! As a clover old friend once said to mo, ‘ It 
would be a farce—if it were not a tragedy ’—to see the fate of the 
pure and noble, swayed (as far at least as worldly circumstances go) 
by the impure and ignoble; and to see even the better sort of women 
eagerly listening to the latter, and believing them, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to sift truth from falsehood on their own judgment. 

‘ It is true that ours is a “fast” day, and England, boastful as 
she always is about everything, has ceased to boast continually of her 
superior virtue, as she used to do (wincing a little, probably, at the 
retort which foreign nations might make on the subject). She is 
content to admit that chance and certain commercial considerations 
run through that, as through every other channel of interest belong¬ 
ing to her. The ups and downs, and apparent inequalities of justice, 
do not trouble her, nor the agreeable certainty— 

“ That the ruggofl path of sinners 
la greatly smoothed by giving dinners.” 

‘ It is a hollow world, full of calioes; some call, and others listen ; 
and then like the pigs iu Scripture, they all run violently down a 
steep place,—and are choked with tlicir own lies I 

‘ AlS to you, my dear Kichard, and your comments on my “ tame 
doggishness ” in Lady Charlotte’s house, I advise you to beware of 
again touching on that subject. If you cannot believe in virtue, at 
least keep your incredulity to yourself. I remember you always had 
11 mania for parting supposed lovers; as some old dowagers have a 
mania for bringing them together. I have not forgotten,—^when we 
were»both at college,—and a youth who had become entangled by a 
boyish passion, in a fit of mingled satiety and remorse left the com- 
jianion he was with in the deail of night without farewell or warning, 
—to learn from the lesson which the desolation of next morning 
might teach, what such entanglements are worth; the alacrity witli 
which you undertook to reason her out of the possibility of re-union, 
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and llie pleasure it seemed to you to cut the slender thread of her 
hope on that subject. Nor, in after-life, when a weak and profligate 
friend of maturer age had squabbled with a dancer who made a ibul 
of him, how ingeniously you planned to crush the girl, and free him 
whetlier he wished it or no; how serenely you boasted that you 
would work hard to make her Beem, merely self-interested j and de¬ 
liberately planned “ to starve her out ” by persuading the impresaiio 
of the theatre not to engage her, on the threat of getting her hissed. 

‘ Do not, I pray, exert your talents in the case of Lady Boss and 
myself. Be satisfied that nothing can unite us, and that nothing 
shall part us. Endeavour to believe for once, in spite of the 
experience of your own and other lives, that there mag be such 
a thing as a virtuous woijinn in tlie world, and a pure friendship ; 
even if that virtuous woman’s name be the theme of lying gossip in 
the mouths of fools. 

‘ Aa to my mother, tell her t/m from me—and God forgive me if 
T word it too harshly:—That aiiniitting, os of course I do admit, 
that she has the strictest views of female morality, and generally acts 
upon them, I consider if not only an error of judgment, but a crime, 
in this particular case, to aid in tormenting and insulting a defence¬ 
less and sorrowful woman, by appearing to confirm the evil judgment 
of strangers; when, in the depths of her own heoi t, she knows that 
she docs not and cannot believe Lady Boss to have been an unchaste 
wife, but is avenging a dislike and resentment grounded on a totally 
diflerent cause ; and is, in fact, as Mrs. Orogan says of many of her 
fashionable friends, “glad Ui, pretend to think ill of Gertiude”— 
to punish her for offence given (how involuntarily!) in more for¬ 
tunate days. 

‘ I have written to you at length on this subject, bce.'tuse I never 
intend to touch upon it again, nor to read anything you may write 
upon it. If my mother does not choose to liuiuour poor Lady 
Charlotte’s nervous fancies, by culling on Lady Boss ; or chooses 
(as you pompously put it) to make but a single visit, in God's nante 
let her stay away. But lot her clearly understand, os regards me, 
that I discussed Lady Charlotte’s wishes because I thought it right; 
and whether I marry next week, or die a bachelor, that fact has no 
sort of ounnoxion with my settled and unalterable opinion of ^hat it 
would be proper for her to do. 

‘ And let her also be assured, that if I ever do marry, I should 
have no dearer wish at heart than that Gertrude Boss should approve 
my choice, and remain to her life’s end my wife’s intimate companion 
and bosom friend. Your affectionate brother, ‘ LoktAbk.’ 
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CHAPTEE LIX. 

THB WIOKBD BIFB THAT OKBTBHDB HEH, AND THE "WICKBD 
LOVB-U5TTEBS THEY WBOTE BACH OTHBB. 

Tbb first bitter blow, and thfe first pang of miserable disappointment 
in the apparent impossibility of present explanation with Sir Douglas, 
were over. He lived in the centre of those scenes of military 
suffering and proud English endurance, which have made the war of 
llio Crimen the roost memorable of all modern events. Lorimer 
lioyd returned to his j)ost at Vienna; and Gortinde continued to 
I'esidc in the decorated little home, which poor Lady Charlotte, when 
eulogizing it in fiumer years, declared had belonged to ‘ a bachelor 
of the other sex.’ 

Placed in what might be termed affluent circumstances, both by 
the goneioua dii'ections of Sir Douglas and her own inheritance— 
Gerti'ude employed her time and thoughts as best she might in 
relieving the miseries of others. True, there was little ostentation 
or publicity in what she did. Her name headed no list of sub¬ 
scribers ; was coaspicuous in no prospectus ; made itself the chief of 
no ‘ movement ’ of real or imaginary z'eform. She did not even 
bind herself by a sort of nun’s vow not to shop on Saturdays, 
and register the vow in the newspapers for fear of backsliding. 

But all that others did who were much talked about, she did and 
was wot talked about. 

Those general plans of the gentle and charitable for emigration 
and education ; for help to the helpless, and succour to tho sick; 
found her ready with heart and hand, and liberal purse. Often had 
she preceded, w'ith steady work and entire success, in schemes 
of usefulness where afterwards a procession of fair fellow-labourers 
followed; blowing sliawms and trumpets in praise of their own 
goodness, and assuming to be pioneers in that path of progress 
where she had previously passed alone, without a record, and with¬ 
out a boast. 

Often the meek sad mouth could scarce forbear a melancholy 
smile, when some one put before her the advantage of plans 
which she herself bad sketched out and set on foot; and gave 
the credit of originating them to some brilliant Lady Bountiful 
of the hour, who was marshalling her forces under silken banners 
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inscribed with her own name, and sweeping with them over the 
traces of Gertrude’s exertions, as the waves sweep over the sand. 

But steadily and calmly she pursued the road that led to the 
only fountain of content her grieved and restless heart could know. 
‘ When the ear hoard her, it blessed her; ’ hut she was heard and 
blessed, not at meetings of animated, gaily-dressed, luxurious 
women, leaning among cushions of embroidered silk, and setting 
down their porcelain teacups on inlaid tables—but in the dismal and 
dank dwellings of the poor ; by the beds of groaning inmates of 
hospitals; in the dark night of the despairing and fallen ; or among 
wailing children of evil parents; whose infancy, unaided, would 
be but a bitter preface to a bitter er maturity. 

There was no hick of news of her husband to satisfy the only other 
craving her heart admitted. All that he did, and how he looked, 
and,liow nobly he bore the misortiblo outward and visible suffering 
which so many bore likewise heroically around him, was easy to 
learn and to hear. Only the inner tlioiight—the dear 'and blessed 
communion of soul to soul in letters of husband and wife —ihai was 
a dark want in her life, and kept her pinched and wan in 
countenance, and starved at heart. 

Xiorimor constantly wrote from Vienna, and his letters were her 
chief comfor t. He did not dwell on the one topic that was for ever 
uppermost in her mind ; he rather sought to draw her from it to 
general and wider interests. The world slandered her for his sake, 
as it had slandered her for Kenneth’s sake; but she neither knew, 
nor would have heeded it if known. It remained for Lady Charlotte 
to fume and fret over these injusticee. Those who are enduring a 
great sorrow are very insensible to mortification. 

But in vain did poor Lady Charlotte,—on being told by some 
cruel gossip that her cousin the Dowager had said she believed ‘ an 
infamous correspondence ’ was still carried on between her son 
Lorimor and ' that bad young creature. Lady Boss,’—declare, with 
many tears and agitated pulls at her curl, that they were ‘ quite 
harmless letters, full of different things that didn’t signify.’ Her 
declaration went for nothing; though in truth the letters of this 
wicked couple were all much in the style of the samples that follow. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

AN IOTAM0U8 CORBKSPONDENOB. 

‘ Vienna. 

‘ My dear Gebtedde.—I waited at Dover, fearing to miss my 
letters. Douglas is well. The mismanagement of supplies is 
fearful: and the honid red-tape-ism, that prevents the rectification 
even of mistakes,—in time to save valuahle lives, or relieve miserable 
suficring,—is perfectly marvellous ! He prohists against this criminal 
folly with all the earnestness of his nature, and his energy and 
habit of methodical arrangement have been of use. Rut he writes 
to me, sadly:—“I wish we may not begin by a great disaster; 
though it is something to know that no amount of disaster will dis¬ 
courage English soldiei’s.” 

‘ I passed through Paris on my way here. All as usual. No 
one would guess aught was going on anywhere that was tragedy 
instead of farce, except for the model wooden “ hut for soldiers,” 
erected in the Tuileries garden. TImI, stands like the skull-eup at 
Byron’s wassail festivals, a warning image in the midst of the daily 
route of pleasure. 

‘ I employed my day at Dover in riding over to Walmer, to see 
the great Duke’s nest. The housekeeper told me she had lived 
with the Duke twenty years ; but she looked like the good fairy or 
witch in a pantomimo, always acted by a young girl. She professed 
unbounded admiration for her master, and said she “ nearly fainted ” 
the other day, from listening to abuse of him from some blackguard 
visitor at M’almer. 81ie was “ to that degree fiarried, that she was 
obliged to go and sit on one of tlio cannon in the front garden, and 
walk on the bastion to recover herself; bmides Itaving the gentleman 
turned out ” (a measure wliieh should at once have restored her to 
composure). 

‘ Here all is (outwardly) as careless as in Paris. Mrs. Cregaa 
dined at Esfeihazy’s the other day: Gortschakoff, Manteuffel, 
Alvfinsleboii, Fignelmont, Stackolbergh, and others present. Gort- 
schakoif affected a sort of jocund plcas,antry and careless good 
fellowship, painful and unnatural; remiuding one of the stories of 
I’k'enehmeu in the Revolution, who rouged and sat down to play 
at cards, till tho cart came to take them to he guillotined. Not that 
any ill fate, beyond failure, can awake the smirking Russian; but 



because of tiie striking fontrast between heavy events and light be¬ 
haviour. Manteuffel was grave and grim, 

‘ Abbas Pasha is dead. The chief delight of Abbas, when inva¬ 
lided, was to be drawn about in a wheeled chair by six of his prime 
ministers, harnessed very literally “ to the car of state.” Conceive 
our English Cabinet occupied in so practical a mode of showing 
tlieir devotion to their sovereign! 

‘ The Austrian Governraout have quartered the troops com¬ 
fortably in the chautcaux of tho^obility. No one dares to 
complain. 1 saw one of tbo ousted aristocrats yesterday, mui - 
muring gently, like a sea-shell put on dry sand, at having no house 
to go to. 

‘ I saw also a humbler sorrow; at the door of Great Gothic St. 
Stephen’s, a little weeping raw recruit parting with a little weeping 
sacristan, looking very lank and mournful in his black gown, and 
both'their arms twined round each othoi’’8 neck. As they stood there 
and my eye measured that small patch and blot of human sotrow 
against the great height of the solid church, rising up into the cold 
grey sky as if it never conld fall into ruins, my pity departed, and 
I asked m^'self if any one’s misery—mine, theirs, or any other— 
could possibly signify. 

‘ You see I am getting bitter. Nothing tries the amiable spirit 
like isolation. It is easy to pray in tlie temple ; but it requires a 
saint to pray in the wilderness. 

‘ I ought to be quite cheerful. My last volume of poems was a 
great success. I am constantly solicited to send my “ autograph ” 
to persons I do not know. They send me postage stamps—accord¬ 
ing to the old nurse’s saying, “ a penny for your thoughtsbut 
why, because I can Write poetry, should I be sot to write copies ? 
A beautiful young American lady (at least she tells me she is young 
and beautiful) has written for a lock of my hair. 1 answered that 
I hoped she would not think me selBsh, but though 1 had read in 
my early lessons the urgent and hopeful line— 

“ Oh ! give relief and Heaven will bless your store,” 

Heaven had not so blessed my store as to stock me with superfluous 
hair; in fact, that I was getting rather bald. I hope this may 
moderate her enthusiasm; but there is no saying. 

* Write me of your health. Xtemeniber me to Lady Charlotte. 
In spite of the excitement liere, in spite of wars and rumours of 
wars, I feel as if nothing on earth were of importance. The Aus- 
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trians hate us; the Busaians hope to outwit us, ATI is fiat, stale, 
and unprofitable, and I care for nothing but music and rest. 

‘ Ever yours, 

‘Loeimbb Boyd.’ 

Gertrude’s answer was more earnest, if not more cheerful. She 
wondered, in the midst of her own sorrow, at the gloom of his spirit. 
He seemed to her to have so much that should make life easy. The 
interest of a career; no actual grief; the sure prospect of title and 
fortune. So we judge the outside appearance of the lives even of 
those we love,—the painted porcelain of the cup, which holds, it' 
may be, a most hitter draught. That for years his cup had been 
bitter on her account, and that now dally and hourly he felt only a 
different bitterness in that gnawing of tin; heart that comes when 
those who arc deeply beloved suffer, and we cannot aid them, and 
those we have made demigods of (as ho liad made of his boyhobd’s 
friend. Sir Douglas,) do something that utterly disenchants us,—all 
this was a scaled book tp Gertrude. 

■ Dkak liOiiiMKa Bovt),’ she wrote— ‘ I am as well as I can ex¬ 
pect to be under the wearing jwessure of continual anxiety ; and my 
dearest mother, 1 think, frets less about me than she did, and looks 
to some possible explanation at some time or other, which is a 
great I'cliof, as her sorrow vexed me so terribly. 

‘ I am occupied from morning to night—I humbly hope usefully 
oocuj)ied—and I stiive not to dream waking dreams, or let my 
thoughts de[)ress my nerves as they used to do. Neil is well and 
happy at Eton, and looking forward to his holidays at Glenrossie 
with such joy, that I trust the very necessity of seeming to share it 
will enable me to boai' the going there under such different, such 
painful circumstances ! Let me be thankful that at least 1 shall be 
with him. 

‘ I was much intei’ested in all you told me, but sorry to see the 
“ gloom-days,” as we used to call tliem, have come back to haunt 
you. As to this war and its causes, and the chauecs of its continu¬ 
ance, I will not fear. When I sec how completely and nearly 
equj^ily men’s opinions arc divided on groat questions; men of the 
same average calibre of intellect, of the same class of interests, 
under the influence of the same habits and opportunities for judg¬ 
ment,—1 feel that nothing can be done so rapidly cither for good or 
evil, as would suffice to satisfy an enthusiast, or create rational 
terror. 1 believe God left that bahmeo of opinion, lest, in our 
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world of restlessness and vanity of power, thero should be a per¬ 
petual succession of violent changes. 

‘ We ebb and flow with a tide, and whether the waves come in with 
a roar or a eree^, they dash to nearly the same distance. Only one 
thing shines clear os the light to me—that those who are bom to a 
certain position, or who are gifted with certain talents, are bound to 
exert themselves for what they conceive to be the general good, 
according to their honest opinion, whether that be to stay or to for- 
viard the work in hand. No man has a riglit, in a position either 
hereditary or obtained, which places him a little above his fellows, 
with leisure to gaze on the perspective of their destiny, sluggishly 
to turn his head away from his appointed task— a task which by 
circumstances he is as much born to, as the labourer’s son to the 
plough. 

‘,I have heard women say that they did not comprehend the 
feeling of patriotism ; I think I do, not so much for my country as 
for my countrymen. I believe in the full measure of good which 
might be done; I believe in the full value of individual exertion. It 
has been my dream from the first, and will be my dream to the last, 
to watch the lives that leave their tracks of light behind, like ships 
on the waters. Though the wave close over the light, the tracks 
once explored will be crossed again even to anotlier hemisphere, and 
the influence of one man’s mind may outlive not only his existence, 
but the very memory of his name. Lorimer, dear friend, you are 
one of those who are called upon to act, and to make use of your 
worldly jwsition and abilities, not only for yourself, but for the future 
of others; of others unknown, and without claim upon you beyond 
being God’s less fortunate children. Do not say you * care only 
for rest ” in a time like the present! 

‘ Though you cannot aid England and the cause of justice among. 
nations, sword in hand, like my beloved Douglas, you are bound to 
give your thoughts and energies to her service. Shall I hope you 
pretend carele-ssuess, as you say Gortschakoff pretends cheerfulness 
and cordiality ? 

‘ My heart is made very sore by the abuse of men in power here; 
who are, as I believe, doing their very utmost to retrieve mistakes 
and alleviate suffering. You will say that such mistakes ought never 
to have been made; but that is over. Party spirit runs high in 
England. A.t aU times it is an error: at this time of trial it is a 
tin. 

‘ I will match your story of the obscure sorrow of St. Stephen’s 
church with one of obscure and tranquil heroism, more difficult tlian 
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that of the hattle-field. One of the sick persons whose case lately 
come before nit—a common labourer—was pronounced by the doctor 
to be merely suffering from extreme debility and want of iionriah- 
ment Then came inquiries into his work and wages, <kc., and at 
last it came out that he owed fifteen shillings, and, to pay this debt, 
he had gone on half rations for weeks, having a large family to keep, 
and being apprehensive ho never would be able to spare it in any 
other way.* Does not the pat'cnt self-denial smite one to the 
hcait? the indulged heart that grows too often to look upon mere 
fancies as necessaries in our own class! And does not the strong 
resolution of the man show brightly in the dark story ? I see him, 
in my mind's eye, going homo at the end of his day’s work hungry 
and tired, with his good honest pnipose stronger than all the temp¬ 
tation of fatigue and want of reiicslinu'iit, and at lust falling ill. 
llemembcr. it never would have been known but for that. These 
arc the obscure heioisms of life, and God’s book is full of them, 
though they jiass away from earth like the risen dew of the morning. 
Oh ! Lorimer, do not shy you care for nothing but music and rest. 

‘ And forgive me, old tt'acher of my pleasant days of girlhood, 
when my dear father sbai'cd with mo the advantage of your com¬ 
panionship, if I am grown bold enough to seem to whisper a lesson 
in my turn. I miss you daily here. The day does not pass that 
we do not speak of you, mamma and I. 

‘ Yours affectionately, 

‘ Guhtbude.’ 

So ivrote and thoucht the wife of absent Sir Douglas. But what 
of that ? Dowager Olochnaben ficuecly denounced her for her many 
intrigues; the hnlies who wei’o merely imitating or following her 
in active good works, spoke evil of her as they looked through their 
lists of charity subscriptions; the friends of her ‘ pleasant days of 
giilhood’ cither cut her, or made a favour of calling at the house 
‘for poor old Lady Charlotte’s sake;’—and the woni.ti, whoso 
ojunion, as Kichard Clochnaben justly wrote to his brother, was what 
we ought chiefly to bear in mind,—pronounced that she was a bad 
woman ; that latrimer Boyd was her new lover; nod that it was a pity 
a mUn of so much ability should suffer himself to be cajoled, and his 
name mixed up with that of a creature more dangerous and subtle 
than any dancer, or Anonyma. or ])ersoii belonging to an inferior 
class; inasmuch as her education and accomplishments (of which 


Fact. 
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ehe was so inordinatelj rain) gare her a certain hold over a man 
accustomed to good society and fastidious as to his choice of com¬ 
panions. 

And the more rcligdous and church-going of her acquaintance, 
especially the more intimate visitors at Cluchtiuben Castle, and such 
as had approved the forbidding little Jamie Oarmicbael to attend 
Bchool, because he had gathered blackberries on the Sabbath-day,— 
and those who had been most keen in admiration of Mr. James 
Frere’s sermons; observed to each other that it was ‘just a very 
disgrace and shame to think that such a creature should be per¬ 
mitted to hold her head up in any decent place of resort; and tliey 
hoped God would visit her with llis righteous judgments, both in 
this world and the world to come.’ 


CH.4PTER LXI. 
eennuth’s child. 

Neil’s holidays were come; and Neil himself, bright and beantifiil, 
and active as a roe, was back a>gain in the glens and hills of 
Glenrossie. 

‘ It’s trying to be here without papa! ’ he had said, the first day ; 
and Gertrude’s fortitude was not proof against the gush of sudden 
tears that burst from her eyes at the speech. But the boy knew 
nothing j only that his father was ‘ at the wars,’ as llichard Cmur 
de Lion and many other great heroes had been (iricluding JIannibal), 
and as his father had frequently l>een before. Vague, and without 
mueh personal anxiety, were Neil’s thoughts; for what boy is ever 
depressotl by tlioughts of danger ? Ibvther he pitied his mother for 
her apparent lowness and fear about this glorious profession of arms, 
and secretly wished he were old enough to be fighting by his father’s 
side in the distant Crimea—when the fighting should begin. 

But gradually some strange uneasy sensation crept into that 
boyish heart, and lay coiled there like a tiny snake. His mhther 
seemed to get no letters; she was so agitated and eager one dav 
when he himself got one from his father. She was on such odd 
terms with his Aunt Alice, who, though she withdrew to Olochnaben 
Castle during the major port of his holidays,yet chose to assert the 
privilege of residence for a few days at the beginning. During 
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those few days his mother had said she was too ill to dine down¬ 
stairs. They scarcely spoke. The licry blood of his passionate 
race bubbled up in the young breast. He wrote to Sir Douglas 

‘ My mother seems wretchedly ill; she is grown very tiiin. I 
thought it was all fright about you; but I think now something 
worries her. I think Aunt Alice vexes her. If I was sure, I would 
hate Aunt Alice with all the power of my heart; I beg yon to 
turn her out of the Castle. They say Christians should not hate 
at all, but whoever vexes my mother would be to me like a murderer 
I ought to kill. So you ask her, dearest and best of fathers, what 
is the matter, and let me know.’ 

Poor Sir Douglas! How in the midst of the snow and dreary 
scenes of the Crimea, his brow bent and his heart beat over the 
school-boy letter. His Neil! Ids NeU;—to whom, ‘ whoever vexed his 
mother would Iks like a murderer whom he ought to kill!’ His Neil. 

And NcU, in his innocent wrath, made Aunt Alice so uncomfortablq 
with haughty looks and stinging words, on the more chance and 
supposition that she was'distasteful coinjiauy for his mother, that she 
was glad to beat a retreat. 

Over the hills to Cloehnaben went Alice. And before the 
servants who were waiting at dinner, as she helped herself to some 
very hard unripe nectarines grown on the stern wall of the Cloch- 
naben garden, she said she came, ‘ because it would not have been 
proper for her to- remain while that unfortunate woman was per¬ 
mitted these interviews with her son. Of course, if there had been 
a daughter, such a difficulty could never have arisen; she would 
not have been allowed to see a daughter.’ 

And the scanty train of servants in the sem’ce of the Dowager 
discussed the matter rigidly, and expressed their hoiror at the 
pollution of Glenrossie by Gertrude’s return, and the impossibility 
of ‘ Miss Alice ’ remaining in such tainted company. 

Only ilichard Clochnabcn’s French valet smiled superior, and said 
such things were not much thought of in Paris, and that he wondei-ed 
‘ dans cepays harlm-e / ’ that they were not more civilized. 

But there was no doubt of her guilt in the minds of any of the 
parties so discussing in the servants’ hall; any more than in ‘ the 
cirefes of fashion.’ 

It was in the very midst of Neil’s vacation that an event occurred 
which profoundly impressed him, and caused Gertrude fresh agitation. 

He was walking with his mother to the spot where he had given 
rendezvous to the old keeper, with whom he was to ci'oss the bills to 
get a little better shooting. For Neil was getting very grand ; and 
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talked of good sport, and bad sport, with a beautiful toss of bis 
beardless little chin; and the keeper was wild with admiration of 
‘ eiccau a spin’ty laddie ’ as his young master. 

He was holding his mother’s hand, in spite of his sport and his 
assumption of manliness, when suddenly they heard a little plain¬ 
tive cry; and a childish and very plaintive voice said, ‘ Well, 
ye needna’ beat me, I can get enough of that at home 1 ’ in a half 
Scotch, half foreign accent, very peculiar. 

Neil leapt through the heather, and down the hollow from whence 
the sound proceeded, and his mother stood on the rough broken 
ground above, full of granite stones. A sharp cut with Alice’s riding- 
whip descended on the shoulder of a little girl, as he advanced. 

^ Get back to your kennel, then,’ he heard a voice say, in a tone 
as sharp as her wliij*. ‘How dare you trespass so far on tlu! 
border? Get back to the Mills!” and apparently the stroke was 
about to be repeated, when Neil darted forward, and taking tint 
pony’s rein close to the bit, drove it back so as to make it rear on 
its haunches. 

‘ How dare you. Aunt Alice ? ’ said he, breathlessly and pas¬ 
sionately. ‘ How dare you strike any one here ? ’ 

Alice sat her pony firmly-: cowardice was not among her vices. 

‘ Oh, yes; you’d better let her come further still; you’d better 
have her up at Glenrossie! ’ she said, with a bitter sneer. 

‘ Why not ? ’ said the boy, as he turned to look at the little girl, 
who stood softly chafing with one little thin hand the place on her 
shoulder where she had been struck, and holding flowers close 
against her dress witli the other. 

‘ I wanted the white heather; 1 didn’t know I w-asn’t to climb 
farther,’ she said; and then she broke down, and throwing the 
white heather passiojiately from her, she burst into tears, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break; covering her little pale face 
with both hands. 

The boy’s heart beat hard; ho cast a look of fury on Aunt Alice 
and her pony, and strode towards the pale girl. 

Lady Boss also glided towards them. The child uncovered her face 
as Alice rode away, and looked up with wondering eyes at Gerti-udo. 

‘ Oh! I know you,’ she said, in a tender tone; ‘ 1 know you ! 
I’ve been very lone since you all went. 'Take me away fi'om them 
—Oh 1 take me away! ’ And she clutched at the folds of Ger¬ 
trude’s dress with the little thin white hands. 

■ ‘ £ffie / ’ was all Lady Boss could say, and she sat down on the 
heather brae and wept. 
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‘ Effie! ’ said Noil, ■wonderingly; and then he smiled. Such a 
smile of pity, and love, and wonder, as the angels might give. 

He had not at fii'st recognised her. She had grown tall and 
slim, and her face was hidden by the long locks of her soft 
neglected hair. 

‘ Go, dear Neil, go,’ said Lady Boss. ‘I will talk to her. I 
will see her home. You cannot stay; go vdth the keeper. I wiD 
tell yon when I come home. Go, my darling.’ 

With a wistful lingering look, the boy turned to go—stood still 
—came back, and said hesitatingly: 

‘ But, mother, if it is EflSe, mayn’t she come with us ? ’ 

‘ No, my boy,’ answered poor Gertrude, in great agitation. ‘ No. 
Go now, and I will see you after your shooting.’ 

And Neil went. But before he turned again to depart, he smiled 
at Effie, and Elfie returned it with a little trembling sort of moon¬ 
light smile of her own; her long pale chestnut hair held back 
a little by her taper fingers, as though to make her vision of him 
the clearer, and fier wide, wild, plaintive eyes fixed on his face. 

That look haunted Neil, boy though he was; and he had ‘ bad 
sport ’ that day ;—if bad sport consists in missing almost every bird 
he aimed at. 

Gertrude stood silently gazing at the little creature. Memories 
welled up in her heart, and her eyes filled again with tears. 

This was Kenneth’s poor little girl, Kenneth’s only child, Effie I 
Poor little lone deserted Effie. 

‘ Oh, take mo home with you to Glenrossie! ’ repeated tlie plead¬ 
ing voice ; ‘ they beat me so, and I’m so lone.’ 

‘ Why do they beat you, dear ? ’ 

‘ They beat me for everything. If I’m not quick, and if I’m 
tired, and if I don’t find eggs, and if I’m frightened in the night.’ 

‘ What fi'ightens you in the night, my child ? ’ And Gertrude 
drew the little trembling creature to her, and sat down with her in 
the long heather. 

The child leaned up against her bosom and clung to her. 

‘ I don’t know. I’m scared. They told me if I did anything 
wrong, the Black Douglas should come in the night and t^e me 
—tajl, oh, so tail! and tramping through the heather, with only 
bones for his feet’ 

And the child shuddered, and pressed closer to Gertrude. 

‘ Has ho ever come? 

‘ No! ’ said the little girl, with a sudden look of wonder. 

' No, Effie, nor ever will come: it’s a story,—an ignorant, foolish 

T 
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story. There is no snch thing! Do you think God would let a 
poor little child he tormented by such a shocking thing when she 
did not mean to do wrong ? Do you say your prayers, ?' 

‘ Oh, yes !' 

‘When?’ 

‘ In the morning I say them on my knees, and in the night I say 
some with my head under the bedclothes.’ 

‘ Do you think there ore two Gods, Effie ? One for the day and 
another for the night ? ’ 

‘ No ; one God—one God I ’ said the child, faltering. 

‘ Are you afraid in the day ? ’ 

‘ No! Oh no ! ’ said the little girl with a wild smile. ‘ I see the 
birds, and the doer, and the waking things, and the blue in the sky, 
and I’m not afraid at all.’ 

‘.Then do yon think the God who watches in the day forsakes the 
world at night, Eflae? forsakes all His creatures asleep—for it is 
not only you, you know, Effie, who lie sleeping, but all those you 
hare named—the poor little birds in their nests, and tlie shy deer 
among the fern, and the fish in the smooth lake; do you think as 
soon as DARK comes He gives them all over to bo tormented and 
soared ? ’ 

The child was silent. 

‘ Effie, God is a good and merciful God, and He watches the 
night as He watches the day, and j’ou arc as safe in the dark under 
His care as in this bright, cloudless day. He is all meicy and all 
goodness.’ 

Children startle their elders sometimes by questions too profound 
for answer. Effie gave a deep shivering sigh, and said in a tone of 
grave reflection,— 

‘ Then why did He let mo be i 

‘ What do you mean, Effie ? ’ 

‘ Why, if He is merciful and good, does He let me be in tho 
world at all ? Nobody cares for me, nobody wants me, and I don’t 
want to be here; but God puts me here. Oh ! If I were but 
away in heaven! ’ and she lifted her eyes with miserable yearning to 
the blue sky. ‘ I’m a scrap of a creature, and it’s seldom I feel 
well; I’ve a pain almost always in my side, and that’s what wakes 
me slow, and then they beat inc j and there’s such strong, happy 
children die: a good many have died since you were here. Lady 
Boss, and I go and look at their graves in the burial-ground on 
Sundays; and that’s when I say to myself. Why should 16e at all? ’ 

‘ Effie, it is God’s will that we should be—all of us; and be sure 
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tliat He bas some task for us to do, or He would not put us here. 
Hut He does not torment us. Promise me if you wake in the night 
to think of that, and to think that we are sitting here in the sun¬ 
shine, talking of His goodness.’ 

‘ I’ll try; but oh ! in the night I’ll be scared with the thought of 
the Black Douglas I' 

‘ No, my child. Think of me, not of the Black Douglas, and say 
this little rhyme:— 

“ Lord, I lay me down to sleep 1 
Do Thou my soul in mercy keep; 

And if I die before I wake. 

Do Thou my soul in mercy take.” 

That rhyme, EfSe, was told me by a wise clerer man, who always 
said it from the day when he was a little child, and you must alVays 
say it all your life long for love of me.’ 

‘ Oh 1 I do love you,’ said the pallid creature, creeping close, as 
though she would ciecp into her very heait, ‘ I do love you, and 
please take me home with you.’ 

‘ I cannot, Effio,’ said Gertrude, sadly. ‘ And now I must go my 
way, and you must go yours. Good-bye.’ 

‘ Won’t you come with me never so little on the way ? ’ 

Gertrude looked down on the large pleading eyes moist with tears. 
She took the slight form in her arms and wept. 

* Some day, little Effie, some day, perhaps, we may be all together; 
but not now, not now! God bless and protect you! God bless 
you! ’ 

And so saying, and weeping still. Lady Boss turned to go home¬ 
wards. She paused at a turn on the hills, and looked back. The 
little creature had sat wearily down, her hands clasped round her 
slim knees, looking out with her large sad eyes at the light of the 
declining day. 

Was she again tbinking, * Why should I bet’ B.enneth’a 
deserted child ? 
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CHAPTEK LXII. 

HOW ItrFlE WAS OLADDENFiD. 

The mvstory of Effio not lioing allowed to return with them troubled 
Neil more than all that had disturbed him before ; and his disquieted 
soul was none the more composed when his mother, clasping both 
her ams round him, and leaning her head on his breast, gave the 
faltering explanation, ‘ Your cousin Kenneth has displeased your 
father very much, and he would not wish Effie to be at the Castle.’ 

‘ Oh, every one says Cousin Kenneth is not a good man, and he 
gets drunk, and all that,’ replied Neil; ‘ but what has Efpie done? ’ 
And the boy roamed up and down, and watched for the little face, 
pale almost as tho white heather she had come to seek; but she had 
vanished away from the near landscape, and into the distance he was 
forbidden to follow her. And so the holidays ended. 

Once only had Gertrude herself attempted further intercourse 
with the banished child. It w'as but a few days after their discourse 
about her terrors by night, and Gertrude’s teiidor heart was haunted 
by the memory of the pleading eyes. She thought she would brave 
the pain for herself, aud go and see Maggie, at the Now Mill, as 
they called the place Old Sir Douglas had allotted them, and there 
speak to her of the fragile flower left to her rough guidance. 

But Maggie’s ignorant wrath was roused by the very sight of 
Gertrude. Fixed was her notion, that if Gertrude had wedded with 
her son aU would have gone well. Gertrude had blighted all their 
lives. As to Eftie, she sullenly defended her own right to manage 
her which way she pleased. She was ‘ her ain bairn, and bairns 
maun be trained and taught.’ She’d been ‘ beat herset’ when she 
was a bairn, and was ‘ never a pin the waur—maybe the better.’ 
And as the meek low voice of Gertrude pleaded on, Maggie seemed 
roused to positive exasperation, and burst out at last, ‘ lord’s sake. 
Lady Boss, will ye no gie ower ? Ye’ll just gar me beat her 
double, to quiet my heart. Gang back to yere ain bairn, and leave 
Effie to me. It's little gude ye can be till her, noo that ye’ve ruined 
l«sr fayther, and thrawn me amaist daft, wi’ yere fashious doin’s. 
Gong awa’ wi’ ye 1 Gang awa’ 1 ’ 

And Suiting the action to the word, Maggie waved her tem¬ 
pestuous white arms angrily in the air, much in the same manner as 
if she had desirb^ chase a flock of turkeys from h« poultry-ywd ; 
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mia, turning with a sudden flounce into the house, and perceiving 
Sftie leaning in the doorway, she administered a lesoundiiig slap on 
the delicate shoulder; for no particular n^ason that could be guessed, 
unless, according to her own phrase, it was ‘ to quiet her heart.’ 

It was some time before Gertrude saw Kenneth’s child again ; 
and even then it was but a chance interview, which gave her an 
opportunity of judging the efiect of Maggie’s education on her mind, 
and of the lapse of time upon her beauty. 

Slimmer, taller, more graceful than ever—her large eyes seeming 
larger still from a sort of sick hollowness in her cheek—Eflie came 
swiftly up to her as she stood one day gazing at the Hnt, waiting 
for Neil, but dreaming of other times. How altered Efiie seemed ! 

Neil, too, had altered. He was beginning to bo quite a tall 
youth ; and his bold bright brow had a look of angry sadness on it; 
for do what they would, his keen soul had ferreted out the existence 
of some painful secret; and, driven by his mother’s silence to per- 
]>ctual endeavoiuB to discover for himself what had occurred in his 
family, he heard at last from Ailie’s adder tongue the sharp sentence 
—‘ Good gracious, boy, do ye not know that your father and mother 
have quanelled and parted ? ’ 

Quarrelled and parted! His idolized father; his angel mother! 

Still, not taking in the full measure of misfortune, he answered 
fiercely, ‘ If they’ve quarrelled, Aunt Alice, it is that ycm’ve made 
mischief: I’m certain of that.’ 

‘ You’d better ask your mother whether that’s it,’ sneered Alice, 
and whisked away from him to her tower-room. 

But Neil would not ask his mother. Only he kissed her with 
moi-e fervent tenderness that night, and held her hand in his, and 
looked into her eyes, and ruminated on what should be done to any 
one who harmed a hair of that pr(?cious mother’s lovely bead; and 
from that hour he doubled his obedience and submiasioa to her 
will, watching the very slightest of her inclinations or fancies 
about him, and forestalling, when he could, every wish she seemed 
to form. 

And he prayed—^that young lad—oh 1 how fervently he prayed, 
in his own room, by many a clear moonlight and murky midnight, 
that God would bless his mother, and that if—re Aunt Ailie spoke 
the truth, God would reconcile those dear parents, and bring back 
joy again to their household. 

But to his mother he said nothing. 

And when she stood by the Hut that day thinking of him, 
thinking of all the past,—that darkest of shadows, the knowledge 
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that he knew there was some quarrel between his parents—^had not 
passed over her heart. 

Standing there, then, in her mood of thoughtful melancholy, her 
soul for away in the dismal camp by the Black Sea—in the tents of 
men who were fiiends and comrades of the husband who had re¬ 
nounced her—^the light flittmg forwards of Effie was not at first 
perceived. 

But the young girl laid her little hand on the startled arm, and 
whispered breathlessly—‘ Oh, foi'give my coming! but such joy has 
happened to me ; I wanted so sore to tell you! I’ve rowed across 
the lake in the coble alone, just to say to you the words of the song, 
“ Hde cornin’ again” Papa’s coming! He’s to be back directly, 
and I’m to go from the New Mill to Torrieburn! Oh! I could 
dance for joy I I’ll not be frightened when I sleep under the same 
roofragain with papa. It’s all joy, joy, joy, now,—^for ever! ’ 


CIIAFTEK LXIII. 

KKNJ05TH COMES BACK. 

Bct it was not joy. Kenneth returned a drunken wreck ; over¬ 
whelmed with debts he had no means of discharging; baffied and 
laughed at by the Spanish wife he had no means of controlling or 
punishing; ruined in health by systematic and habitual intemperance, 
lie seemed, even to his anxious little daughter, a strange frightful 
vision of his former self. His handsome face was either flushed 
with the purple and unwholesome flush of extreme excess, or pallid 
almost to death with exhaustion. He wept for slight emotion ; be 
raved and swore on slight provocation; he fainted and sank after 
slight fatigue. He was a ruined man ! The first, second, and third 
consultation on the subject of his affairs only confirmed the lawyer’s 
and agent’s opinion that he must sell Torrieburn, if he desired to 
live on any income, or pay a single debt. 

Sell Torrieburn ! It was a bitter pill to swallow ; but it must be 
taken. Torrieburn was advertised. Torrieburn was to be disposed 
of ' public roup.’ 

'nte morning of that disastrous day Kenneth was saved from ranch 
pain by being partially unconscious of the business that was transact- 
ag. He been drinking for days, and when that day— that 
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fatal day-r-dawned, he was still sitting in his chair, never having 
been to bed all night, his hair tangled and matted, his eyes bloodshot, 
his face as pale as ashes. 

With a gloomy effort at recollection, he looked round at Effie, 
who was crouched in a corner of the room watching him, like a young 
fawn among the bracken. 

‘ Do you remember what day it is, child ? ’ he said in a harsh, 
hoarse voice. 

‘ Oh, papa 1 ’ said the little maiden, ‘ do not think of sorrowful 
things. Come away ; come out over the hills, and think no more 
of what is to happen here. Come away.’ 

To the last, in spite of all his foul offences against that generous 
heart, Kenneth had somehow dreamed he would be rescued at die 
worst by his uncle. He was not rescued. But at the eleventh hour 
there came an order from Sir Douglas that Tomeburn was to be 
bought in—bought at the extreme price that might be bid for it, and 
settled on Kenneth’s daughter and her heirs by entail. 

‘ Come away ! ’ said the plaintive young voice, and Kenneth left 
the house that had been his own and his father’s, and went out a 
stripped and homeless man over the hills. His head did not get 
better; it got worse. He swayed to and fro ns he climbed the hills; 
he pressed onward with the gait of a staggering, drunken, delirious 
wretch, as he was. He looked back from the hill, at Torrieburn 
smiling in the late autumnal sun, and wept, os Boabdil wept when lie 
looked buck at the fair lost city of Granada 1 

No taunting voice upbraided his tears; no proud virago spoke, 
like Boabdil’s mother, of the weakness that had wrecked him, or the 
folly that made all irrecoverable loss, irrecoverable despair. 

The gentle child of his reckless maniage followed with her light 
footsteps as he strode still upwards and upwards. Banting and 
weary, she crouched by Ids side when at length he flung himself, face 
downwards, on the earth. The slender little fingers touched his hot 
forehead with their pitying touch. The small cool lips pressed his 
bnming cheek and hot ey'elids with tiny kisses of consolation. 

‘ Oh! Bapa, come home again, or come to the New Mill; to 
Grandmomma Maggie! You are tired ; you are cold; don’t stay 
here'on the hills; come to the New Mill; come 1 ’ 

But Keiineth'heeded her not. With a wild delirious laugh, he 
spoke and muttered to himself: sang, shouted and blasphemed; 
blasphemed, shouted and sang. 

The little girl looked despairingly around her, as the cold mist 
settled on the fading mountains, clothing all in a ghostlike veil. 
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Come away, Papa 1 ’ was atill her vain earnest cry. ‘ Come 
away, and sit by the good old fire at the iMew Mill. Don’t 
etay here! ’ 

In vain 1 The mist grew thicker and yet more chill; hut Ken¬ 
neth sat rocking himself backwards and forwards, taking from time to 
time long draughts from his whisky-flask, and singing defiant snatches 
of songs he had sung with boon-companions long ago. At length 
he seemed to get weary; weary, and drowsy; and Eflfie, fainting 
with fatigue, laid her poor little dishevelled head down on his breast, 
find sank into a comfortless slumber. 

Both lay resting on a shelterless hill; that drunken wretched man, 
and the innocent girl-child. And the pale moon struggled through 
the mist, and tinged the faces of the sleepers with a yet more pallid 
light. 

So they lay till morning ; and when the morning broke, the mist 
was thicker yet on lake and mountain. Yon could not have seen 
through its icy veil, no, not the distance of a few inches. 

Effie woke, chilled to .the very marrow of her bones. 

Her weak voice echoed the tones of the night before, with tearful 
earnestness. 

‘ Oh, Popa, come home! or come to the good fire burning at tlie 
New Mill. Oh, Papa, come home—come home! ’ 

As she passionately reiterated the request, she once morc pressed 
her fervent lips to the sleeping drunkard's check. 

What vague terror was it, that thrilled her soul at that familiar 
contact? What was there, in the stiff, half-opened mouth,—the 
eyes that saw no light,—the ear that heard no sound,—which, even 
to that innocent creature who had never seen death, spoke of its un¬ 
known mystery, and paralysed her soul with fear ? 

A wild cry—such as might be given by a wounded animal—burst 
from Effio’s throat; and she turned to flee from the half-understood 
dread to seek asstistance for her father,—her arms outspread before 
her,—plunging through the mist, down the hill they had toiled to 
ascend the night before. As she staggered forward through the 
thick cold cloud, she was conscious of the approach of something, 
meeting her; panting heavily, as she was herself breathing; strug¬ 
gling upwards, as she was struggling downwards ; it might.be a 
hind—or a wild stag—or a human being—but at all events it was 
tiFE, and behind was death. —so EflSe still plunged on I 

She met the ascending form; her faint eyes saw, as in a holy 
vision, the earnest beautiful face of Neil, strained with wonder and 
excitement; and with a repetition of the wild cry she had before 
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pven, she sank into his suddenly clasping arms in a deadly swoon of 
exhaustion and terror. 

The keeper was with Neil. He found Kenneth where he lay; 
lifted the handsome head, and looked in the glassed eye. 

‘ Gang hamc, sir, and send assistance,’ was all ho said. ‘ "Will I 
help ye to carry wee Missie ? ’ 

‘ No—no. No.’ exclaimed Neil, os he w'ound his strenuous 
yonng arms round the slender fairy form of his wretched little 
cousin. ‘ Trust mo. I’ll get Eifie safe down to Torrieburn, and I’ll 
send men up to help Cousin Kenneth to come down too. Is he very 
drunk ? ’ 

‘ Gude save us, sir; yc’ll need to send twa “stout hearts for a 
Stour brae,” for I’m thinking Mr. Kenneth’s seen the last o’ the 
hills. Ye’ll just need to send men to fetch the bodt.’ 

And with this dieadful sentence knelling in his ears, Neil made 
his way, as best he could, with lithe activity down tlio well-known 
slopes of the mountain ; clasping even closer and closer to his boyish 
breast, the light figure with long damp dishevelled hair, of his poor 
little cousin Efile. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

THBOHOH THE MIST. 

Stkenuoits and eager as Neil was, his boyish strength had its limit, 
and the agitation of his mind probably hastened the moment 
when he felt compelled to pause, and deposit his burden ou the 
heather. EfiEie was no longer a dead weight. She had moved and 
mowed, clung for an instant, more tightly than seemed possible 
with such fragile arms, to her cousin, and then made a sudden 
struggle to be released, murmuring in a bewildered way, ‘ Oh, what 
is this ? I can walk, I can walk 1 ’ 

She staggered a step or two, and leaned heavily back on hia 
protecting arm. 

‘ Rest, dear Effie, rest,’ whispered Neil, and he folded and flung 
his plaid down on the hill, dank with mist and the dews of morning, 
and softly lowered her to that resting-place. But, as consciousness 
returned, grief and horror woke anew in Effie’s breast. Her poo. 
little pale face grew wild and stranflje. She stared at Niel with eyes 
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that seemed to him to dilate as they gazed. Then she burst 
into tears ; such tears as Nei) had never seen shed in his life, for he 
had neither known and suffered grief himself, nor witnessed it 
in others. The calm sadness of his mother was a familiar pain 
to his loving nature; hut this,—this dreadful weeping,—this young 
thing dissolved in showers of tears, and shaken by sobs, and wringing 
those slender hands, and wildly looking through the mist to the un¬ 
seen sky, calling on God for helj)—was strange and dreadful to hint. 
"What was he to do with her ? What could he do ? 

She wept, she rocked herself backward and forward, like a reed 
when the storm sweeps over the loch. ‘ Oh, papa I oh, papa! oh, 
my own father ! Oh, to think I shall never, never hear his voice any 
more I And he said such dreadful things—things to make God 
so angry! Oh, such things he said, and such dreadful songs 
he eaiig—on the hill—in the night. Oh, my poor father! my 
miserable father! oh, dreadful, dreadful things! Oh, God forgive 
those songs, and all the words he said ! Ho was ill—he did not 
know. Oh, Noil, cousin Neil, do you think God will forgive ?— 
the terrible God ! Oh, my father ! I hear him—I hear him singing 
still! But no, never again ! never again 1 1 shall never hear him 

again ! Those dreadful words are the last, the last, the last! ’ 

And the weeping grew more convulsive; and the young heart 
that boat in Neil’s breast seemed as if it would burst for very pity. 

‘ My mother shall take you,’ ho faltered out, as the only comfort ho 
could think of. Then, as he looked despairingly round at the wild 
plants on the wild hill where those two young creatures sat in that 
chill mist of morning, he suddenly pressed her little shuddering 
fingers in his warm eager grasp. 

‘ Effic,’ he said, ‘ oh, Effie, try and listen. I cannot tell why it 
should come to me now—I have not thought of it for years— 
the memory of a little tradition my mother told me, long, long ago, 
when I was a child. It was a rider, a bad wild man, a rq^er, 
I think, who was careering over ground like this, rough, full of 
granite stones and slippery places, and his horse threw him ; pitched 
him right overhead; and all that those who ran to help him heard, 
was a frantic curse and a groan ; and then silence, for he was dead. 
But when they came near the place, there was a strange plant grown 
there, a tall thistle with variegated leaves streaked with white, 
and upon the leaf, in irregular characters, these lines were traced 

“ Betwurt the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy was sought— and mercy fovmd t ” 
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My dear Effie, the story is a wild fable, but God’s endless mercy is 
no fable. Moments to Him may be years of ours, as years of ours 
are but seconds to Him. He knows the thoughts that would have 
changed all the heart. He knows if the dying would have lived 
a better life, and lived to serve Him. He knows,—oh, Effie, are 
you weeping still so bitterly ; will nothing comfort you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, my father, my father 1 The dreadful, dreadful words I ’ 
sobbed Effie. ‘ The dreadful, dreadful night! Oh, my heart 
is broken ; my heart is all dark,—for ever and ever and ever! ’ 

As she spoke, as she sobbed, as she rocked to and fro, suddenly 
the mist lifted ; the unequalled loveliness of that sight, only visible 
in the Highlands and among similar mountain scenery, burst on the 
gaze of the anxious lad, and the desolate girl by his side. The 
golden glory of sunrise broke over and under the floating clouds; the 
leaden lake turned blue, and rippled with silver lines; the far-off 
falls of Torriebum, the white speck of its dwelling-house, the lovely 
towers of Glcnrossie, an^ even the grim grey visionary rocks of 
Clodinaben, all caught a share of the tinging rays; ant} Neil’s 
beautiful face—as he turned in wonder and admiration to this 
opening of the golden gates of morning—brightened with a rosy 
flush, half of emotion and half of the reflected light, and never looked 
more beautiful. Even Effie ceased to weep. A strange awe con¬ 
quered sorrow for the moment. The large wild eyes, with their 
arrested tears sparkling on her pallid cheek, looked also at that won¬ 
drous glory of Nature,—at the rolling veil of mist and the breaks of 
light under,—at the warmth and life that were stealing into the cold 
night-saddened scenery, and changing all ns in a vision. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she said, ‘ it is as if we saw it all from another world 1 
Light has come.’ 

‘ Yes, Effie,’ said her cousin, as he slowly turned from the 
radiance and fixed his earnest gaze on her face, ‘ light has come; 
and so also mercy will come. “ Post tenebras, lux ; ”—after the 
darkness, light! Doubt all die worth and goodness of man : doubt 
all things on earth ; but never doubt the mercy of God in heaven, 
for that is sube.’ 

And as he spoke, they both rose, and struggled down the preci¬ 
pitous sides of the hill hand in hand, or Effie’a steps supported 
in difficult places by Neil’s arm ; till, weary, bewildered, exhausted, 
but with a sense of protection and consolation hovering round her, 
she reached at length the house of Torriebum. 

The two cousins waited there together—oh, awful waiting ! ft* 
the return of that senseless weight which had gone forth a living 
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man—for the return of those sent to seek the poor sinner who had 
passed away in the blank night sin^ng blasphemous drunken songs 
on the hill-side—for Kenneth; no longer master of Torrieburn ; no 
longer grieved, or glad, or ofiPending, or suffering, or existent among 
men—for the solemn coming of the strong-limbed Highlanders, 
who had gone to aid the keeper in the carrying home of ‘ thb 
Bony.’ 


CHAPx'EK LXV. 

THE BOTmDl<ESB MEBCT OB OOT>. 

Birr when those strong men came,—with heavy, even, dreadful 
tread,—^tho burden that they bore was not a corpse ! The doctor 
met them on the threshold, and Neil met them there; while Ef&e sat 
cowering in an inner chamber, feeling as if she had but one sense left 
—^the sense of hearing, and that the beatuig in her ears disturbed 
even that. 

The doctor met those men, and helped to lay their burden 
on a bed ; and watched, and studied, and examined, and spoke in 
an under-voice to the old keeper and kept silence for a little while, 
and watched again with downcast eyes; ana held Kenneth’s clay- 
cotd Imnd, and laid his own on Kenneth’s heart.. And then he spoke 
to Neil. 

Neil heard, and gave a short wild cry, in his excitement, in his 
gladness, and rushed to that miserable room where slender EfiSe - 
sat desparing and listening. '{■ 

And innocently, in his boyish exultation of better news, he took 
that little disbev^ed head and drew it to his bosom, and kissed it 
as ho pressed her fondly to his breast—kissed it on the shining hair, 
and on the white smoothed forehead, buried as the pale faco was on 
his beating heart. 

For Kenneth was not dead I He might live, or he might die ; 
there was congestion of the brain, and danger, and horror, and all 
evil chances possible. But he was not dead! • 

‘ EfBe, your father is not dead ! ’ So spoke young Neil; and 
K£Be, after the first throb of bewildered surprise, heard him and 
blessed him, and flew to that father’s side whom she had so dreaded 
to see again; and smiled wUd smiles at those Highland bearers; 
and flung herself into the old keeper’s arms, and kissed his fiioe and 
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bony hairy hands, and called down God’s blessing ' on him and 
his ; ’ and wept and smiled again, and kissed him again, till the old 
keeper wept too, and called her a ‘ daft lassie,’ and lifted his bonnet 
from his honest pious brow, thanking Almighty God for H is ‘ special 
mercy that day.’ 

That day ; ay, and that night. 

For in the dead of night—^the third night—Kenneth awoke; 
awoke from senseless slumber, and his heavy half life. He looked 
around him at visible objects: a dim light lit the , oom. 

The hired village nurse who was there to wait upon him, had 
sunk into a midnight sleep. H. r wri-'kled face- seamed with lines 
of care from obscure sorrows unknown to those who employed her 
—was sealed in that deep fatigued slumber which nothing short of 
the cry of ‘ Fire ! ’ or some equivalent event, could be expected to 
disturb. She was not watching: she was dreaming of wntclies 
more dear, more intimate, more sorrowful. She was dreaming of 
her own dear ones, her own lost ones, before she came to watch 
strangers for hire; withered and weary, and buried in sleep. 

And another sleeper was there—Maggie 1 Maggie, who had 
been sent to in all haste, ar.l had returned in wild hurry with the 
messenger. For she hao’ ep* her word well had Maggie. Kenneth, 
imperious, insolent, opp''i‘ssivo to her o! ’ ooited father, had been an 
exile from her heart. She had not seen his i. ,ce-lored face for 
many a day; she had stayed, as she said she would stay, with her 
parents. 

But Kenneth ill and dying in the cold mist on the hill-side, 

, Kenrctti suffering and ruined and alone, was once more suddenly 
her idol and treasure, ‘ her ain bairn and bonny king o’ men.’ She 
wa-s ignorant, erring, homely; but love is grand, and holy, and 
divine; and mother’s love, os it is the first, so also in its intensity 
is it the strongest upon earth. Lovely as is the scriptural promise 
of complete union between truly-knitted husband and wife—‘ they 
twain shall be one flesh ’—a higher comparison yet waits on mother’s 
love. No fleshly union is spoken of there, but it is made akin to, 
and one with, the eternal Spirit of God: ‘As a mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you.’ Inspiration itself could give no more perfect 
fmago>of love divine. 

Maggie, then, was there to nurse and comfort Kenneth; cradle- 
love was with the nian forsaken by his untrue Spanish wife, and by 
tlie careless friends of dissolute hours; cradle-kisses were once 
more showered on his brow, and cheek, and pale swollen lijis. And 
oven now, though animal nature preponderated in poor Maggie, and 
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the anxiety of her Roul failed to keep her body waking, there wag 
gomething iutengely fond and maternal in the attitude of her leaning 
head with its rich masses of golden hair, (scarcely yet dimmed with 
streaks of grey,) and the large white arms and clasping hands 
stretched, even in slumber, across the pillows tliat supported the 
unconscious form of her Absalom. 

She slept, and the nuise slept—heavily, profoundly. 

But there was one sleepless watcher in that room. Effie had 
been put to bed; Maggie herself had assisted in that ceremony ; 
had first boxed her weary ears for weeping and wishing to stay up, 
and had then sat down on the narrow bed and wept with her, loudly 
and grievously ; till Effie had almost felt the new raj’stcry of jealousy 
creep into her soul, as she had felt the new mystery of Death,—at 
the evidence of a love for her father whoso passion was so like her own. 

.And in the silent watches of the night, when the dim light was 
burning and gleaming down on those other sleepers, and no sound 
but their heavy breathing made life in the room, Effie glided from 
her inner chamber, and stood pale and sad and slender in her white 
night-dress, by Kenneth’s bedside. 

Then it was that, as he opened his eyes conscious of outward sight 
and sounds, he saw her, like a white angel, ascend and lightly kneel 
upon his bed ; facing him, but with eyes upturned to Heaven, while 
the fervent sorrowful tender voice sounded in his ears, speaking brief 
sentences broken by repressed sobs. ‘ Oh God! dear God! let me 
be lonesome always,—or let mo die in pain, great wretched pain,— 
but let papa live, and be a good man,—let papa live, and lot me die 
instead. Amen.’ 

Such were the words that greeted Kenneth, or seemed to greet 
him, in the dreamy night. Sweet mournful voice—sweet little 
mournful face I Is it a vision or reality that haunts him now ? 

It is reality, Kenneth—it is yonr own poor child—^your young 
helpless daughter, praying thus to the God of judgment, the God of 
mercy. 

All of a sudden, as comes a flash of irradiating light, there came 
to Kenneth’s soul a consciousness unknown before. This was, 
indeed, bis child—^his own flesh .and blood and spirit; part of him¬ 
self ; the better, the more innocent, part of himself. And she was 
praying; praying—not for herself, not for blessings to her own life, 
but for HIM. Willing to die, to suffer, to be in ‘ wretched pain,’ 
for his sake; to save him ; to rescue him from some unknown evil, 
trom the wrath of a terrible God! 

With a feeble hollow voice, in the deplh and darkness of 
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night, Kenneth called to his child: ‘Effie,.iny little EfBe, is 
it you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, papa, oh, iny blessed and beloved papa, yes! Oh, father, 
yes, it IS T ! I am here.’ 

Then Kenneth said, with a groan, ‘ Pray for mo, Effie—dare 
not pray for myself.’ 

‘ Pray for me.’ MHio shall doubt that God permits children to be 
our angels on earth ? ‘ I say to you, that their angels do always 

behold the face of niy Father which is in heaven.’ Alwavs. Not 
in vagne glimpses, as to our baser and clay-loaded natures, but 
always. Oh, blessed privilege, of dwelling in the light that never 
is withdrawn ! 

So in the murky night, while the nurse and poor Maggie slept, 
God’s angels woke; and the slender child, dawning towards woman¬ 
hood, woke also, and prayed for her wretched father. 

And it seemo<l to Kenneth as if scales fell from his eyes while 
she prayed. His selfishness; bis insolent insubordination; his 
sinful passion for Gertrude; his want of tenderness and pity to his 
poor mother, the ignorant loving Maggie, with all her faults and all 
her virtues ; his ceaseless ingratitude to his uncle; the awful memory 
of that dim drunken morning when his parricidal hand might have 
committed murder ; ail smote and stabbed him to the heart sharply 
as a two-edged sword ! God’s mercy was dealing with him ; Glod 
visited him, and spoke to him with that, mysterious voice, heard by 
the fii'st sinners in Paradise ‘ walking in the garden in the cool 
of day.’ 

And in that midnight hour, on the wings of that child’s prayer, 
the repentance of Kenneth went up to Heaven ! 

‘ Have mercy. Lord, and create a new spirit within me,’ was all 
poor Kenneth said, for he was unused to pray. But God asks not 
for human eloquence. The publican who smote on his breast with 
the brief petition, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner,’ went down to 
his house justified rather than the other. ‘ God forgive me,’ was 
this sinner’s murmured supplication. ‘ God have pity on my dear, 
dear father,’ was Effie’s simple reiteration of yearning petition. 

Did the angels hear and bear it to the foot of the Almighty 
throne ?—Assuredly they did. And in the morning Kenneth lay 
sad, and weak, but sensible, with his little Eflie by him; and he 
scrupled not to own to that devoted child that he felt os if he had 
been blind all his life; and that suddenly God had healed him, and 
caused him to see, the selfish, sinful, strangely rebellious course 
which he had taken continually in the bygone years. 
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So Hennedi repfsnted! In feebleness, bitterness, dckness,- and 
buniilitj, nerer to be the same man again; but with k deep and true 
repentance, abjectly sincere. There are resuiTections on earth, other 
than the one which leads from death to immortality. There are 
illttstrations of God’s beautiful emblem of divine change in the 
bursting of the dull chrysalid case to let the winged Psyche forth, 
other than the one illustration of cofSned clay, from which the 
imprisoned soul escapes and ascends to glory. 

The lesser resunections, of our world, are daily round us 
Memories of good ; and words of forgotten prayers; and voices o 
fnends neglected; and lessons of life from which we turned im¬ 
patiently, as children from dry tasks—these all may rise again: 
in no spectral light, but clad with a saintly halo 1 Kiso—like 
the fountain in the desert that quenched the thirst of perishing 
Isbmael when all around seemed but barren sand; rise,—as the 
good thought rose in the dissolute prodigal’s heart while ho fed the 
foul swine despairing; turning our steps back, like his, into that 
long-forsaken track of pence, which shall lead at last to our Father’s 
mercy and the eternal pardoa 

‘ God has given me the treasure I least deserved,’ Kenneth said, 
as he lay with one weak hand locked in his mothe-r’s, and tlie 
other caressingly folding his daughter's head to his cheek ; ‘ I have 
this good dear child; and I was such a bad son to you, mother! ’ 

And poor Maggie’s wide blue eyes opening in mingled amaze¬ 
ment, pity, and passionate atfectiou, she answered in a sort ot 
confused rapture, ‘ Ou! Kenneth, my lad, I loo ye mair than it 
ye’d been the best son to me that iver lived; but I’ll loo ye mair 
and mair, noo that ye’re sae sick and sorry.’ 

And sick and sorry Kenneth continued for a long time. It was 
not to be expected that such a shock, to an already broken constitu¬ 
tion, should pass and leave no traces. He spoke with difficulty; 
walked with difficulty; a general and unnatural feebleness such as 
is often, the forerunner of paralysis, deadened his faculties. He 
leaned heavily on Effie (who loved to be so leaned upon), and told 
her, with a smile, she was his ‘ live walking-stick.’ He sat mute 
and unoccupied; looking out into space, into vacancy; he was 
no longer the Kenneth they hod known, but another Kepneth 
altogether. 

Dear, inexpressibly dear to them! They judged him not; they 
blamed him not; they desired only to serve and tend him. Elfio’s 
wistful eyes followed and rested on him as a dog watches fi>r 
bis master; and in all the little household cares and medical 
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appliances that fell to her lot to pertbnu, she ‘ did her spiriting 
gently ’ as Ariel in the island of storms before ihe wand of Prospero 
was broken. 


CHAPTER LXVl. 

GERTB.trDK HAS A NBW TBOtIBJ.E. 

When Neil naixated to his mother the events of that agitated 
morning, ho was amazed that she did not express Iier intention of 
instantly going to Tonieburn to tend and comfort EflSe: amazed 
and di8aj)pointed. 

‘ Wliatever Kenneth may have done to anger my father, poor 
dear Effio cannot have cfffcnded him ! Indeed, the Torrieburu agent 
told me of his generous intentions, that in buying Torriebum it 
should be settled on Effie : why then can you not go to her ? Oh, 
mother, she is so forlorn and miserable! ’ 

Gertrude wept. 

‘ My boy,’ she said, ‘ you cannot tliink I do not pity Effie. Yotj 
shall write to your father what has happened. When he knows— 
when he hears-’ 

She paused, choked with painful emotion. 

‘ When he knows and hears, mother,’ said Neil, hotly, ‘ he will 
wonder that all from this house have not gone to Effie in her distress. 

‘ Forgive me, forgive me, my own dearest mother! ’ he suddenly 
added, ns his mother leaned back with closed eyes, through the lids 
of which the tears she tried to check were stealing. 

But ho was restless and unsatisfied. He withdrew to a distant 
window, in the sunny morning-room, and took up a book and tried 
to read. Then suddenly he tossed the book from him, and looked 
wistfully from the window in the direction of Torriebum. 

‘ When I am a man,’ he said—in a proud, resolved tone, so like 
the voice of Old Sir Douglas that it tlirilled through his mother’s 
brain,t —‘ when I am a man, I will marry my Cousin Effio, and 
take her away from all this misery; I have determined on that.’ 

‘ God forbid ! ’ exclaimed Gertrade ; and her startled gaze was 
fixed on her son, as if measuring the interval between herself and 
that new trial. 

‘ When I am a man.’ ^ The tall, lithe, handsome lad who had 

s 
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carried hie cousin across the moors, and now stood in such an 
attitude of proud independence, stating his premature determina¬ 
tion as to the most serious, matter that can affect human ex¬ 
istence! The onward years, how near they seemed while she 
gaaed on him. 

‘ When I am a man ! ’ The waters of Marah flowed over the 
soul of his mother. A new strange visionaiy perception seemed 
given to her,—of a future in which some other love should be 
beyond and above her love in her son’s heart, and Iks thwarted on 
her account, for some fault which she was supposed to have com¬ 
mitted. Her Neil’s heart perhaps following his strong boyish fancy 
and breaking with grief: for how could Sir Douglas ever agree to a 
marriage between his son and Kenuoth’s daughter? And therefore 
Gertrude exclaimed, ‘ God forbid! ’ witli more passion than she 
generally spoke. 

And it really seemed as if the new misery was dawning from that 
moment; for Neil’s lovely indignant eyes flashed through something 
very like tears, and his lips trembled as he ha.stily answered. 

‘ Mother, I did not think you could be so cruel! Whatever Uncle 
Kenneth has done (and of course I see that you also have quarrelled 
with him, as well os my father), that deor girl c.an have sinned 
against no one. She has no mother to comfort her; no lady friend ; 
nothing hut Mra. Ross-Heaton. Oh ! poor Effle,—poor cousin : if 
you could have seen her coming down the bill—if you could have 
seen her pale, pale face and rufiled damp hair, and damp clothes, in 
which she had Iain on the hill all night 1 Oh ! I must go and see 
how she is this evening,’ continued he, excitedly ; ‘ 1 must go. I 
did so hope you would have come. I thought we should have gone 
together. I mtist see Ettie 1 I must! I will not bo longer away 
than I can help.’ 

And the passionate scion of a passionate race opened the door of 
the morning-room hurriedly as ho spoke; hold the lock in his hand 
a moment, looking wistfully back, as though he half expected his 
mother to change her mind; and then, closing it hastily, ran down¬ 
stairs, and out over the hill. Over the boundary-line of Glenrossie, 
where the white heather grew which Effie had sought, the day his 
detested Aunt Ailie had struck at her with the little sharp riding- 
whip : (he saw it now, flickering a moment in the air, like a snake’s 
tongue, and then coming down so viciously on the thin white 
shoulder and slender arm !) Over that boundary, into the lands of 
Torrieburn, and on to the Falls, and pa.st the Falls, to the house ; 
and into the sick chamber where Effie watched. Pale weary Cousin 
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EflSe; with her small white hands tightly clasped together in her 
lap, in a sort of agony of uncertainty and anxiety. 

He looked at Kenneth and sat down by her—by the bedside. 
She answered in the lowest whisper his whispered greeting, and then 
those two sat silent, hand-in-hand, for a while, both looking only at 
the face of the sick man. 

Then, when the time for parting came, Neil motioned her to 
follow him to the outer door, and spoke in his own earnest voice, 
unrestrained by the necessary quiet of that painful sick-room. 

‘ Effie, dear, you look paler than ever: take care of yourself; eat 
and drink, and strive to be strong. You know you cannot nurse 
your father, or help in any way, if you fall ill yourself. And you 
will be ill—I am sure you will—if you don’t take care.’ 

And the young radiant eyes anxiously perused the face of. the 
tender girl, and the young heart sighed: still thinking his mother 
should be there. 

‘ I will come every day, Effie,’ he resumed ; ‘ every morning and 
every evening. Expect me; I will never fail. I shall have no 
thought but you, till I see you better.’ 

‘ Oh ! do come,’ said the young girl, faintly. ‘ It helps me so. 
The morning I do well enough, but the evenings will be so eerie; 
and I dare not make it light enough to read, for the doctor says all 
should be so dark and still.’ 

< I’ll come, Effie.’ 

And with the firm quick words, he stepped lightly from the 
threshold, and trod with a firm quick step the distance that lay 
between her homo and his ! Uer home for ever ! He was glad of 
that. He loved his father for having thought of that. It was noble, 
generous, like his father. He comprehended, he knew, how hope¬ 
less the helping of Kenneth had been ; it was the common gossip of 
the old keeper and others in the place. Neil could not choose but 
know it: and bad Kenneth had justly forfeited all right to his estate. 
Hut it was a beautiful thought of his father, to forego the possession 
of Torriebum, to buy it, and settle it on the ruined man’s only child. 
Ah, what could be the quarrel between Glenrossie and Torriebum, 
bitter; enough to divide them so ? What could make his mother 
keep aloof from innocent Effie ? What ? 

That mother sat buried in mournful thought, till his return. The 
evening meal passed away untasted: the book which had been 
occupying her was unread: and, when Neil’s fond good-night kiss 
was accompanied by a murmured prayei' for pardon ‘ if he hnd 
s{ioken hastily before he dvent out,’ she shook her head, and re- 
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tBrncd the kiss with passionate tenderness; but there was no 
explanation between them. 

■And, as every morning Neil went out with more restless im¬ 
patience, a little earlier than the day before to Torrieburn, and 
every evening returned a little later, feeding his lingering eyes on 
Eide’s farewell smile, as she stood like a small white statue under the 
dark fir-trees—Gertrude’s sadness deepened more and more; and 
she wrote a cheerless, anxious letter to Lorimcr Boyd, telling him 
how it was with them all, and her grievous perplexity of heart. 


CHAPTEE LXVII. 

nOBIMEB WRITES ABOUT KENNETH. 

Lohimeb Botd’s answer—to adopt the foreign phraseology of the 
Earl his brother—‘ ne se fit pas attendre.’ He wrote by return of 
post. ‘Take the boy instantly away from Scotland,’ he said. 
' Even if it was understood between you and Douglas (which 1 cannot 
soe) tiiat he was always to spend his holidays at Glenrossie, and 
that your enjoyment of his society was limited to meeting him 
there, the peculiar circumstances would justify you in making some 
different aiTangoment. Take him away instantly. He is not so 
young but this fancy may give yon more trouble than you can 
foresee. Part him and that poor child, in mercy to both; and 
in pity to yourself. I can see that you aro ill, in every lino of your 
letter. Leave Scotland; go somewhere to the sea-side, and let 
dear Neil sail and boat about, during the remainder of his holidays. 
I have written to Lady Charlotte. I hope she will forgive my 
frightening her a little about you. 

‘ Noil’s account of Kenned may be quite correct, but I very 
much mistrust it. I don’t wish to speak ill of my oountiymen, 
but I never yet saw a remorseful Scotchman, or a penitent Scotch¬ 
woman. The Caledonian mind takes quite a different view of the 
condition of souls (or at least of their own souls) from that gene¬ 
rally taken by Christian folk. Something of the energetic obstinacy 
with which they pursue worthy and estimable aims overflows and 
tinges their notion* of conduct less praiseworthy. We are told 
that We should be prepared to give a reason for the faith that is in 
ua, A Scotchman or Scotchwoman is ^ways prepared to give a 
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reason for the dn that is in him or her. Justification hy faiti 
with them means faith in their own justification. And this not onlj 
individually, but for all of their own kith and kin. It is quits 
:i8touishing to see a whole family of the severest prudes placidlj 
contented with their family sinner, and convinced that her sin was, 
and is, most rationally excusable, even while hunting full cry afkeJ 
some alien outsider who does not belong to iliem. I am sure, if we 
had such a thing as a family sinner amongst us, at least of thf 
female sex—I am myself the nearest example of it, I suppose 
among the males—that even my mother whose severity is knovm to 
you, would hold all her “ dictums ” in suspense foi- the occasion. 
There is an anti-Magdalenism in the Northern constitution. No 
Scottish Mary staunches her tears with her hair; though those 
lovely penitents are generally painted with golden locks, possibly to 
enhance and show the difficulty and value of their repentancenor 
does the Scottish Peter go out and ‘ weep bitterly ’ under a convic¬ 
tion of his own irresolution in the path of virtue. It is weakness 
to lose your self-esteem, and weakness is a thing the Scotch mind 
abhors. We struggle for tliat self-esteem under the most untoward 
<‘ircura8tance8; as a man shipwrecked, and losing a hundred times 
its value, dives down into the cabin for his watch. 

‘ When Kenneth Ross gets better, we may probably see in him a 
fair illustration of the impressive and agreeable distich— 

“ When the Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would he; 
l?ut when the Devil got woU, the devil a saint was ho I ” 

‘ I know this letter will make you angry. I am glad of it. It 
will rouse you, and do yon good. Wiite and scold me. 

‘ And yet—forgive my bitterness. How can I be otherwise than 
bitter against one who has caused you so much—such unmerited 
sorrow ? This man may be a true penitent. There may be more 
joy over him than ever there will be over me, however great may be 
my needs in that way; but till we see how the fag-end of this 
misspent life turns out, and how far 

“ Vows made in pain, as violent as void,” 

are held to when pain is over, let us not trust too implicitly to the 
e.vistonce of that angelic chorus which we cannot hear, 

‘ I shall be anxious to know what Douglas writes ip answer to 
Neil’s communication. ’ 

‘ Yours ever, 

‘ JyOKtJiEB Boyd.’ 
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A tender frightened letter from Lady Charlotte foBowed, speak¬ 
ing of Scotland as if it had suddenly become Nova Zembla, and 
adjuring Gertrude to remember that her father had died of con¬ 
sumption, ' though he was taken everywhere, dear, to be cured and 
saved,’ and with some ‘ inconsequence ’ following up this dreary ad¬ 
mission with the sentence— 

‘ Therefm'e come at once (or as soon as yon can) to the Isle of 
Wight, where I have already written to t^o a pastoral cottage ’ 
(what Lady Charlotte meant by ‘ pastoral ’ must remain a matter 
of conjecture) ‘ very near the sea, and away from people—though I 
must say I do that to please ym, dearest Gertie, for I do not like 
living only with shrimps—I mean not seeing one’s neighbours; not 
that one’s neighbours are always neighbourly, and I’m sure you 
have reason to think so; though the ones fer off are not a bit better 
than the neighbouring neighbours; witness my cousin Clocbnabeii, 
who has written most spiteful and cruel tilings even now. And slie 
says Kenneth Boss is shamming, in older to get you back again, 
but you are afraid to go to him now, and all sorts of things of that 
sort. I’m sure I hope people won’t think I took the pastoral 
cottage because we were afraid or ashamed eithei-; but T thought 
you would like it best, and that was my reason, and the first week 
begins next Thursday; so I do hope you and Neil will set out; and 
tell him there are two boatmen, and thousands of eggs that he can 
have. I mean the boatmen, and they will amuse him. The birds 
sit screaming on the rocks, and I wish they would not, for it has 
such a melancholy sound; but you like those sort of things. And 
so God bless you, my own dear Gertie, and bring you safe to 

‘ Your affectionate Mum, 

‘C. S. 

‘ P.S.—I have got such a pretty seaside dress, dark, dark blue, 
with a quantity of white embroidery—much prettier than black; 
and I am pleased with it, though my cousin Clochnaben said she 
hated that sort of dress, and that it made women look as if they 
were tattooed like savages. Very rude, wasn’t it ? ‘ C. S. 

‘ P.S. No. 2.—Get yourself a daik-blue linsey-wolsey, my dear 
Gertie, and don’t cough.’ 

Apd Gertie read—and sighed-—and pondered—and told Neil 
that she did not feel well, that her mother had taken a cottage in the 
isle of Wight for them, and that the rest of his holidays would be 
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ppont there. A sentence she pronounced rery hurriedly and timidly, 
|H)ssee»ed as she was by a vague painful expectation of Neil ‘ flying 
out,’ and refusing to leave the hills that enshrined his cousin Tf.ffla , 

She mistook—as we do continually mistake even those we love 
best. Neil no sooner took in the fact that she had been suffering 
uncomplainingly, and required this change, than he passionately 
embraced her, expressing himself in broken sentences of self-blame 
for ‘ being such a brute ’ as not to see that she was ill—‘ so selfish ’ 
to require to have it explained to him—so ‘ inexcusable,’ not guess¬ 
ing that it would be better for her to get out of the cold mists of the 
hills to a better climate. 

And with the last sentence the colour suddenly flushed his cheek, 
for he thought of Effie; and he looked eagerly in his mother’s face, 
dreaming, ‘ If wc could but take my cousin with us ! ’ 

But ho saw nothing in that sweet face hut a look of pain gnd 
faintness, now becoming habitual. 

His farewell to Effie was sad and fervent. Sbo was to write every 
day, or rather every cvfcning, at the hour that would bo so blank and 
dismal when he should have departed; when his active bounding 
step should no longer cross the moor, nor his strenuous young ann 
shorten time by rowing the coble across the lake—when the morning 
light must come, whedier in mist or sunshine, without his radiant 
eyes ; and the evening close in without his comforting voice to cheer 
her. 

Effie wept bitterly. The last he saw of her she was weeping, 
and turning from his lingering farewell gaze to weep anew within 
the house. 

He thought of those tears all the long day in the railway carriage, 
starting next morning for England; watching the pale meek coun¬ 
tenance of liis mother seated opposite to him, and wondering still 
what the bitter, bitter quarrel could have been, that made Kenneth 
an alien, and liis poor little daughter a banished creature from Glen- 
rossic and the love of its iiihabitanta 

And his mother, as she stole furtive glances at his restless pas¬ 
sionate, handsome face, felt the cold poison of doubt creep through 
her heart as the thought, 

‘ Qh ! will the day ever come when even my boy Neil shall love 
me less ? ’ 

And she thought, if that day ever came, death would be so wel¬ 
come. * 



CHAPTER LXVm. 


TRACES OF JAMES FRBRE. 

Ladt Chaelotte felt rather ill-used by the increasing iU-henlth 
and depression of spirits of her daughter. She wrote a somewhat 
peevish and deprecatory letter to Lorimer Boyd 
' I took a pretty pastoral cottage here, as you advised ; and indeed 
only because you advised it, for I don’t much fancy pastoral things 
myself; only, Gertie having such reliance on your judgn- nt and 
your kindness, I thought it for the b(!st to do as you said. But you 
are quite mistaken in saying she would be the better for it: she is 
not the least better, rather worse: and she has a cough that keeps 
me always remembering her poor father; which is very distressing. 

I wish you could come from Vienna, for she is certainly better when 
you are in the way to. talk and read to her. I am sure I would 
read to her with pleasure, but I don’t understand or relish the sort of 
books, and it is not the same thing; and she doesn’t care for news, 
and I don’t know what to do with her. She has left off walking, and 
lies on the sofa looking at the sea; and all I can get li om her is, “ I 
don’t feel very strong to-day, little mother.” 

‘ Now, of course, when you told mo 1 should do her good by com¬ 
ing here, all this is very di.“. ppointing; and I boj»e you will write 
to her and advise her not to f et; for 1 know she is fretting; and 
the hard thing upon me is, that she frets more now than she did, 
though nothing new has happened; and though she used to be so 
fond of pastoral places, and I hove got a cottage nt Bonchurch just 
like the one in Moore’s Melodies,—about Love and Hope, you know 
—where “ he opened the window and flew away.” The roses climb 
right over the roof, and so does the clematis, and, except that there 
are gnats at night (in spite of a little beginning of frost), she might 
be so very comfortable! I wish we bad never conie across these . 
Bosses of Glenrossie, for what with their tempers, and the things 
that are said, and Gertrude taking a turn so unexpc'cted, I am quite 
tuck with vexation. I wish she had manied any quiet man,—^your¬ 
self even,—^I'ather than that things should l)e as they are. Neil is 
well; and I go out sometimes to see that he don’t drown himself. 

I niean, to see that he has the right boatmen with him; for he is 
venturesome and reckless to a degree; a Boss all over, and ns pas- 
(iutU^ as any of them; but a dear boy too. And even iie can’t get 
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Gertrude’s spirits up; for she stii^, “Oh tny Neil!” “Oh my 
Neil I” in such o begging voiCfe, it quite makes one’s heart ache ; 
and, when he tries to guess what she would hare,—and says if it 
frightens her, this boating, he’ll give it up—she shakes her head and 
soys, “ No, dearest, it is not that!” But she never says what it is; 
and it is so unlike my Gertie to be so unreasonable.’ 

And Lorimer, pondering much over this somewhat dicoume 
account of matters, wrote as Lady Cliarlotte desired, advising Ger¬ 
trude, ‘ not to fret,’ and showing her why she ought not to fret. 
And he *'Tote also'" NeU,—a long letter, taking the most vehement 
interest in the bet and boats, their sailing qualities and tonnage; 
and nan-ating adventures of his own in boyish days, and curious 
anecdotes of var, us kinds, all more or less connected with this new 
pursuit. For he thought the eager mind and body of the lad would 
be all the hotter for an absorbing occupation of that kind. • 

He was right 

Cousin Effie’s letters came, and were most welcome, and fondly 
answered. But, after a post or two, they were often pocketed to 
read ‘as soon as he should be afloat in the Sta Gull;’ and the 
shifting of a sail or handling of a rope would cause him to look up, 
and break the thread of Efiie’s simple and tetidcr sentences; once, 
indeed, entirely lost to him ; for a stiff breeze in rounding a rock, 
and a sudden miul)ow, so engaged Neil’s attention, that he suffered 
the open letter to escape from h^s hand, and only became aware of 
the tiict, by seeing it flutter and rest like a little white bird on 
a distant wave, sweep over the next, and then disappear for good. 

Even then, Neil bore the deprivation with very cheerful philo¬ 
sophy ; sensibly reflecting that he had seen the first line or two, 
Ixjginning, ‘ Papa is better, and things get more and more comfort¬ 
able ; ’ and taking for granted that ‘ all the rest of it ’ was in the 
same satisfactory strain. 

It was on one of the occasions when Lady' Charlotte went down to 
the beach witli him, ‘ to see that ho did not drown himself,’ that an 
event occurred which thrilled her timid soul with extreme terror. 

She was walking along a lonely bit of shore by Black Gang Chine, 
when a man, who was sauntering in the same direction, came near 
and joined her, as it seemed, in her walk. He was not a gentle¬ 
man, nor a common sailor; Lady Charlotte could not make out 
what he was. She felt a mixture of anger and fear at his self- 
imposed companionship; and loOked anxiously about for Neil; but 
Neil was nowhere to be seen. 

At Inst she summoned courage, and asked the man which way he 
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was going, whether he * wanted anything; ’ ‘ money or anything ? ’ 
Tho man laughed, and said he would be very glad of anything the 
lady pleased to bestow. But, even after pocketing the half-crown 
which followed his reply, ho continued to walk by her side. ‘ I do 
mostly walk this way,’ he said. ‘ I’ve had a hard tussle with a 
mate of mine, and I’m on the look-out to see him again. You sec, 
ma’am, I’m a smuggler; or rather I wan a smuggler; but, getting 
acquainted with a farmer’s daughter here, she over-persuades me, 
like, to give up them sort of ways; and her father, he made a 
point of it, saying no man should hare his daughter that did not get 
his livin’ in a honest way; and there was plenty of honest ways 
without smuggling. "Well, I resolves to cut tho concern, and I goes 
to my mate (there was two of us) and says, “ Give me my half- 
share of the value of tho boat, for I’m going to leave her! ” It 
didn’t please him ; and wo had a wrangle; and he says, “ Leave, 
you "may ; but the value of tho boat you don’t get.” I said I would ; 
he said I shouldn’t; and, when high words had passed, he clinched 
them with these words—“She’s a smuggling craft, and you’ll 
hardly be able to take' tho law of me to get her value; so bo off, 
like a sneaking fellow as you arc.” Well, I’d depended on the 
money for getting things for my Mary, and 1 thought, and thought, 
and thought, how to bo revenged on him ; and sure enough in the 
night I went where the boat lay in tho cove ready for her next run, 
and I sawed, and cut, and worked with a will, I can tell you, 
till half the boat was no more use than splinters, and then I stuck 
up a board with a paper on it with his own words writto,n, against 
he should come: “ She’s a smuggling craft, and you’ll hardly 
be able to take the law of me.” ’ 

‘ Oh gi-acious! how could you ?' exclaimed Lady Charlotte, 
looking teariully at the stern profile of her unwelcome companion as 
he walked by her side. 

‘ Well, you see, he was hindering me of my Mary. And he was 
all rags when ho come here, when first 1 put him in the way 
of earning, and we’d made many a trip together, and he’s over to 
the French coast now, among friends of mine ! I only wish-’ 

His countenance was so fierce as he wished—whatever the wish 
might be—that Lady Charlotte stopped short in her walk, and s^ood 
tremblingly feeling in her reticule for more money. She found a 
sovereign, with which, in her agitation, she presented him, saying, 
civilly, ‘ I really am very sorry for you, but you see you should not 
—you really shouldn’t—be so unforgiving I ’ 

Then, as siie beheld the very welcome sight of Neil approaching 
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with his boatmen, she recovered herself enough to smile a little ; and 
she said, ‘ 1 thought, at one time, that perhaps you were thinking 
of robbing me, do you know ? ’ 

‘ Well, 1 was thinking of it,’ said the man, carelessly, ‘ but I 
ilidn’t know who might be up among the rocks there, or whether 
that very young gent now in sight mightn’t be coming to yon; and, 
besides, you seemed such a harmless soul to take advantage of. 
But-’ 

He stopped suddenly ; his eye lit, and flashed like a signal-gun. 

‘ By-, there he is ! ’ he e.xclaimed, as he darted down the rough 

shore. Lady Charlotte looked in that direction, and saw two figures 
—a man in the garb of a common sailor, and a female neatly dressed 
in rather a foreign peasant style. I'hey were near enough for her 
to be perfectly able to distinguish both face and form; and in the 
common sailor she recognised—with extreme alarm—the evpr- 
changing adventurer, .James Frero—and in the foreign-looking 
woman, however disguised, mo.st certainly Au,if, ! 

They where landing when she first observed them. On seeing the 
man who had been the companion of her walk running towards them, 
they stood still. Then James Frere leaped back again into the boat, 
holding out his hand to his companion, who lightly followed his 
example; and he pushed oft' from the shore just as the breathless 
smuggler reached the water’s edge. The man shouted and swore ; 
Frere laughed, and shook an oar menacingly at him. Then a 
boy lying at tlie'bottom of the boat—and a man in her, whom they 
had not yet perceived—shook out the sail, and witlr a bound and a 
(lip in the waters she was off again, soon to appear only like a white 
speck in the distance ! 

The smuggler stood a while watching that boat as she danced over 
the waves. Tlicn ho slowly returned to the spot where Neil had 
rejoined Lady Cliarlotte. 

• Good evening, ma’am,’ ho said, ‘ and thank you! As to yon 
man. I’ll have him yet. His things are all here. He’ll need to 
come back before many days ore out—I’ll give information.’ And 
ho strode away slowly over the sands. 

If Lady Charlotte could have doubted the accuracy of her own 
vision^ all doubt would have been removed by Neil, who, flushed and 
e.agnr, said to Itgr, as he came up, ‘ There’s that man I saw change 
his clothes in the railway—he’s in the boat. I can’t mistake him— 
lie has a most strange countenance. It is he—^I’ll swear to him. 
Look, Mamma-Charlotte! ’ 

•Yes,’ thought Lady Charlotte, ‘and I’ll swear to Alice Kesa.' 
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And when she regained the little gate of the ‘ pastoral ’ cottage, she 
passed in very quickly, and told Gertrude the adventure. 

‘ And is it not too dreadful, Gertie, his always coming up through 
a trap-door in this sort of way ?—I mean like a demon who comes 
up, you know, through a trap-door.’ 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

JASnSS FUKIUS IS BBCOGNISJJD BT ANOTHER PBBSON. 

Poor Lady Charlotte ! She was doomed in this tranquil and pas¬ 
toral retreat to all sorts of agitating scenes connected with the 
gentleman who thus came up continually, ns it were, through a trap¬ 
door 1 

She was standing—as she herself expressed it—‘ most harmlessly,’ 
talking about the ‘getting up’ of her fine muslins and embroidered 
cuffs, with an old washerwoman whose pride it was that ‘ she was the 
principallest laundress of these ports, and washed for the principallest 
gentry by the sea-side.’ 

The good old soul cont.imied ironing all the time she talked, and 
looking down with affectionate smiles upon the linen benefited by 
her manipulation. 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘all the visitors comes to me that can; and 
it’s a real treat to me to sec the ''nlets, and lady’s-maids, and such 
folk, coming here as civil as need he, a-begging and a-prayingof hk? 
to give tlteir lady or their gentleman the preference—for I can’t do 
all. But I mostly prefers the gentlemen’s, and some of them bo 
really wonderful! Lord Sinclair’s—his be pretty shirts enough to 
iron—werry smooth soft linen. And Captain Greig’s,—them are 
beauties ; all worked across the breastem-s —to be sure how they bo 
worked ! And Colonel Vavasour’s—his be wonderful, too. And 
Mr. Gordon’s—his’n has little frills down the fronts; they be a deal 
o’ trouble, surely, them little frills; but they’re a real pleasure to 
look at, when the Italian iron’s been under ’em. And here’s a thing 
was sent to me to wash,—that looks for all the world like somebody’s 
skin,—but was sent here by a woman they call a West Injian. 
They did say she was a wild savage—but, if she bo a savage, she be 
wery unlike mj/ notion of the creatures, for she’s as soft a spoken 
woman as ever I seed. And she’s got this close fit of pink flannel. 
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to cover her from head to foot, for she has the shivers, witli the cold, 
and she comes from some warm place—I’m sure I forgets the name 
—hut its beyond seas, and there’s a governor, and he’s as good 
as a king tliere . . . 

‘ La 1 if she ain’t coming this minute, and I not half ready.’ 

The aged washerwoman ironed with redoubled diligence; hut 
before the ironing was done, the door of the cottage was darkened, 
and in came a sad-looking, sallow woman, past the flower of youth, 
hut still with claims to beauty, her eyes passing languidly over all 
objects as she advanced, as if nothing in life was much worth noticing, 
and resting at last in quiet contemplation on the pink flannel gar¬ 
ment. You saw at once that she was a Creole, but a gentlewoman. 

‘ Is it finished ? ’ she said, with a soft drawl. ‘ Give it to me if 
it is finished.’ 

The old woman pa8S(!d a final sweep of the warm iron over (he 
sleeves of the garment in question ; flattened, folded, and again 
jiassed the iron over; and then, jiiuning it in a white handkerchief 
])re.sented it to tlie new-comer. 

As she did .so, the threshold of her cottage was again shadowed, 
and close to Lady Chiiiiotte—close to the Creole—passed in James 
Frere, followed by Abee Itos-S, asking about lodgings. 

The latter siurted visibly at the sight of Lady Ko&s’s mother. 
Fearless as she was her presence of mind forsook hor. She grasped 
.Tames Frero’s arai an.xiously, and averted her face. 

‘ Oh, come away ; come away from this place ! ’ she said in an 
agitated whisp(a’. 

But James Frere was absordesd in another recognition. Another 
hand lay on his arm, and the languid Creole’s eyes were warm with 
wonder and anger. 

‘ Ah, James, do I see you at last ? You cruel James ! ’ 

There was an effort on the part of Frere to affect unconsciousness, 
to aflFect strangen(>ss; but he also seemed for once, in the bewilder¬ 
ment of the moment, to lose his self-possession. 

‘ Anita! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Yes, you cruel. Anita! And now she has found you, she will 
not again be left. Oh, James, how could you leave me without one 
word ? To wake and find you gone! Oh James ! ’ 

Alice Boss had hitherto stood speechless and motionless; her 
glittering eyes only seeming to Ijave some movement in them, rip¬ 
pling like a green gleam over the ocean wave. But, as the Creole 
accompanied the last words by a passionate seizure of Frere’s arm, 
she sprang upon her like a tigress, and shook her off, crying with 
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shrill anger,—‘ Wotnan, how dare you call my hnsband Jambs ? 
How dare you call him by his Christian name before me, whatever 
your intimacy may have been ? ’ 

‘ My intimacy ? Your husband ? ’ laughed the Creole. ‘ This 
man is married as much as law can mairy him, to mb. I am 
his wife,—his lawful wife, and I will claim him—for I have a son- 
even though he deserted me in Jamaica.’ 


CHAPTEE LXX. 

AILEE SmiPBISED. 

* 

Thbub was a brief stormy explanation; incontestable and uncon¬ 
tested truths were evolved from Frere’s past history ; and at lost the 
Creole, coming close'to shuddering Ailie, murmured to her in a 
voice choked with passion, ‘ Are you so mean a spirit ? Would you 
not some revenge ? 1 am his wife. You are nothing but his mis¬ 
tress. Have you children ? I have a son. Think not that I will 
forego my claim. All is not for myself. Will you not prosecute 
for bigamy, as they can in your country ? If not, that will I do.’ 

‘ Nothing but his mistress ! ’ ‘ Nothing but his mistress ! ’ The 
words beat backwards and forwards in Ailie's brain. At last she 
spoke; she hissed the words fiercely through her teeth:— 

‘ Deny it! ’ she said, without looking at him. ‘ Deny it! ’ 

‘ Nonsense! ’ said Frere, contemptuously. ‘ You must have 
known it was so. In the bitter gossip reported to Sir Douglas it was 
told. You knew it. Don’t be affected. You knew it.’ 

The light in Ailie’s eyes flickered like a flame of phosphorus. 

‘ I did not know it! ’ she said ; and then looking the Creole over 
from head to foot, she said, as if to herself, ‘ Did he marry n slave T 
' I am no slave, but a planter’s daughter ! ’ angrily retorted the 
Creole, ‘ and you had best keep your contempt for your own position. 
I am as educated as you are—and rich, rich, rich! My father 
is dead, and I have come to England. I claim my husband; 'but ho 
shall be punished. My many nights of tears—he shall pay them. 
I will prosecute him by your laws^I will prosecute him.’ 

Ailie looked at the man whose evil influence had joined with 
her evil, te create confusion in her destiny. A chill trembling 
seized her. 
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‘ Yes,’ sbe said to Frere, ‘ you shall suffer! Call vainly on roe 
when your punishment comes—call vainly. I will crush you, I will 
tread you into the earth. Deceiver ! ’ 

Two or three boatmen gathered round the door, attracted by the 
sound of voices in dispute. Others joined them. Among them 
came the smuggler. He sprang on Frere, and wrestled and strove 
to hold him. In a moment a knife glittered in the air ; it grazed 
the bending head of the Creole in its descent, and struck the smug¬ 
gler’s breast: was lifted once more,—the warm blood dropping from 
Its pointed blade on the women’s dresses and the linen the aged 
w asherwoman had been garrulously gossiping about,—and descended 
yet more vehemently. They seized him. ‘ Devils, let me go ! ’ he 
said; and, turning, shook himself free, and fled over the shore. 

He was pursued, but not taken. Swift of foot and wiry of limb, 
he reached an almost inaccessible crag, lifted a huge broken piece of 
sand-stone, and flung it below,—scattering his pursuers as it rolled 
down with dust and fragments of the rock from one pointed peak to 
another, and coming at last with a dead resounding dmmp upon the 
shore. 

When they looked up, he was gone ! Some said he had himself 
fallen into the ocean, in his frantic efforts to crush those who stood 
below; some, that he had slid down the smoother side of the 
cliff, and endeavoured, by swimming and diving, to reach a distant 
point, where there was a pathway which led to the sea. 

But this much was certain, that, stare as they would along the 
yellow curves and indentations of the sandy shore, or up by the grey 
rocks where the sen-fowl sat mute or rose screaming into the air, no 
object resembling a human form dotted the distance. 

James Frere was dead, or had escaped. And Ailie, too, had 
vanished, when Lady Charlotte at last recovered suflSciently from the 
horrors of the scene to look consciously on objects near her. 

Ailie had vanished. Only the Creole woman stood there, wiping 
her bespattered shoulder and neck, and gazing down as in a dream 
on the smuggler, stretched on the floor; his strong right hand still 
vainly clutching the folds of linen he caught as he fell,—caught, as 
the drowning wretch catches at the bending reed, that goesi,down 
with -him into the darkness and the depths of overwhelming death. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE BABKEN, BABBKN BHOBE f 

It was twilight,—dreary, drizzling, cloudy twilight, such as wo 
Bometimes endure with a sort of impatient sadness, oven when there 
is no cause for grief. A twilight that dulls our spirits as it sinks 
orer the leaden sea, ■ Colour gone,—light gone,—warmth gone,— 
idl silent, and wet, and cold. The wind low and hushed : coming 
in little fitful gusts round the rocks and hollow caves ; puffs of weak 
vapour; no freslmoss, no wildness in the blast; as if great Nature 
were^ in the words of Shakespeare,— 

‘ In all her fhnotions weary of herself/ 

The tiny lodgings and cottages by the sea were beginning to darken. 
One after one the glimmering lights wont out. The terrified old 
washerwoman pulled dotrn her sleeves over her bare arms, and looked 
round with a shudder at the scoured and mopped fioor of her 
dwelling, before she sat down to supper with two gaping friends 
who hM dropped in to keep her company after the awful event 
of the day. 

Lady Charlotte was recovering from repeated hysterics in tiro 
‘ pastoral cottage ’ covered with roses and honey-suckles; and lean¬ 
ing her head on Gertrude’s shoulder was watching, with something 
like a returning smile, the energetic attempts.of Neil to make tea 
and wait on her and his mother. Ear away, at the police-station, 
quivered the gas-light over the door, and with a ghastly brilliancy 
shone on the closed shutters of the room where the murdered 
smuggler’s corpse was lying; waiting for evidence, and coroner’s 
inquest, and some one to own and identify him, and to take some 
sort of interest in this sudden destruction of a man in the prime of 
life and life’s energies. 

And duly, by and by, muffled in a s^wl—ashamed of her love; 
of his fete; of the brawl with some unkBbwn ruffian, his companion 
in a lawless trade which her father had disapproved and which *had 
now cost him his life—came the decent farmer’s daughter, the Mary 
of his obscure love-story, to sob, and sigh, and drop short agitated 
curtsies when questioned by the sergeant of police, and admit 
was some one Ae knew; some one to whose identity ‘ all at home ” 
speak I And then she went back to the quiet farm and her 
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parents, and back to her little lonely room: where her half-made 
wedding gown lay neatly folded, with thread, scissors, and needle- 
book on ^e top of it; and the bright French silk neckerchief (his 
last gift) hung over the looking-glass; and where her Prayer-book 
and Bible, wore set on the chest of drawers, with wild flowers drying 
between their leaves gathered in their pleasant walk the last Sunday, 
when she had persuaded him to go to church; that Sunday when 
her father had shaken hands with him for the first time, and even 
her mother had asked him if he would stay tea. That happy, quiet 
Sunday! 

And Mary wept and prayed, and wept again. Going through 
that phase of bitter anguish known to more hearts than hers; the 
lament for one whose death is lamented by no one else; the lament 
for one, thought by others unworthy, but on whom we oiUBclves 
pinned many a hope. Unshared was the grief of her patient heart. 
She knew that her father and mother were sitting down-stairs 
talking over the matter in whispers: sorry for their young daughter: 
but not sorry—rathcf relieved—that by this stroke of destiny her 
imprudent love was brought to a close. So she wept, and made her 
moan,—till, at her tiny lattice window also, the light was put out 
that made one-.-of the sparks on the land above the shore,—went 
out, and told no talc of the hopes extinguished within ; nor that a 
poor simple girl lay sobbing herself to deep, in the darkness that 
succeeded. 

But on the long cold stretch of the sea-shore stood one who 
neither wept, nor rested, nor slept. 

Ailie was there! 

Her head was uncovered to the drizzling rain. Her boa, twisted 
round her slender throat, was clutched at from time to time with 
restless fingers, as the light pulfs of wind waved the dangling ends 
of the fur. She was shivering; less with cold than intense nervous 
excitement; alternately moving swiftly and pausing; more cat-like 
than ever in the dim sad light. 

More cat-like than over! At one moment she would scud swiftly 
over the damp sands with soundless footsteps, and be lost behind the 
cliff. Then with slow, stealthy, deliberate pace, she would emerge, 
advasice a few yards, and stop : motionless and watchful,' yet 
watching nothing : looking over the sea—^the objectless, grey, low 
line of the undulating sea—with a fixed stare; her eyes gleaming 
in the faint light; her spare figure making a sort of shadowy column 
between sand and sky. And thus she would remain till, all of a 
sudden, the spirit of swift scudding would awake in her again, and 

A A 
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send her flitting along the shore with such rapidity that the eye lost 
her, and only became conscious of her reappearance when again the 
stealthy pace, the objectless pause, the long stare at notliing risible, 
the slight gesture of the governing hand that would fain keep the 
boa from imitating the movements of animal life, when stirred by 
the capricious air,—broke the monotony, and gave something of a 
less visionaiy nature to her presence on those gloomy sands. 

Oh, very dismal and barren of all hope was tliat shore to the eyes 
of Alice Ross ! She might rocross the sea in the light sailingTboat 
which had borne her from France; she might put countries and 
continents between her and her native land ; but across the gulf of 
black thoughts, across the ocean tinged with blood, across tile dis¬ 
turbed billows of rage and confusion which tossed her soul, never¬ 
more could she bo steered to any quiet haven. Nevermore ! 

Nor was she dreaming of quiet; nor desirous of peace; nor 
pitying any of the actors or sufferers in the strange tragedy of the 
morning, except herself; nor yearning to blot out all that had 
occurred that day, like a bad dream. Active, restless, full of the 
supple energy of the animal she so closely resembled; sharp and 
feverish were the workings of her busy brain. 

Ailio was not thinking of the terrible post; she was planning a 
terrible future. She was thinking of James Frere : not as a false 
lover, a common swindler, a murderer amenable to the laws of his 
country. No, no; none of these things. She was thinking of him 
solely as her i>bet. 

Ho had bad many a narrow escape, but this time his fate shall 
doom him. He shtdl not escape Ainrs! 

Woe to the man who is loved with the passion that has neither 
tenderness nor affection to soften it: who is loved not for his own 
sake, but for the selfish sake of the woman who has mated with him! 
The opposite of that love is hate. The serpent hatched from the 
Egyptian wannth of that sterile soil is vengeance. Pity, and regret, 
and the sad quiet partings of a humbled heart; the unutterable and 
fiery sense of wrong quenched and conquered by a flood of better 
and holier feelings: all these things are unknown to such women. 
Their impulse is to slay Jason’s children to punish Jason. They 
fulfil the Scriptural malediction which says, ‘Cursed be their linger, 
for it was fierce ; and their wrath, for it was cruel.’ 

Ailie thought over the links that had bound her to Frere, and all 
that she had said, done, and suffered, till a delirium of wild revenge 
thrilled her brain. 

‘ D<yn!t he affected.’ ‘ You knew it.’ ‘ Nonsense.’ These were 
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the words of insuK he had tossed at her before that other woman, the 
‘ Anita,’ he had recognised! Words spoken, no doubt, to deceive 
that Creole wife; perhaps to pave the way for reconciliation with 
her. She was rich; she had boasted of her riches. Everytliing 
over which Alice Boss had power as her own property, she had lent 
or given to James Frerc. The Creole had said that her father was 
dead; and she was rich, and so had come to England. What 
though she had spoken angrily at that first meeting ? Frore would 
have power to soften her. He had fled, but it was not clear tliat he 
knew that he had hiUed the man he struck at; it was not clear that 
he knew he was a murderer. 

Where could he flee to? that was the question. All his haunts; 
his tricks of disguise and hiding; his fox-like, craftily-contiived 
holes; his means of evading and eluding: his daring ways and 
cunning devices; were they not known to Alice ? Had ho not 
himself revealed and boasted of them in the days of tlieir ‘ love ? ’ 

Only one thing for ever marked him : the scar on his cruel right 
hand. 

Yes, he was marked. She was glad of that. That would help 
others to track him. Others not so well acquainted with his mani¬ 
fold contrivances. She remembered the first day she had ever noticed 
that scar; the day the Dowager Cloelmabon had asked him to 
sketch some architectui-al improvements for her grim castle. 

She saw him now as in a vision ; saw him—as she stood with the 
drizzling rain damp on her hair, and lire leaden sea cold and sad at 
her feet—seated in the great room at Clochnaben; with all its 
stately old funiiturc; its huge comfortable grate, full of pine- 
logs burning with a scented odour; its heavy shining table, on 
which lay the maps, and books, and the slanting portfolio with 
blood-rod strings, from which he took the etchings he had made. 
She saw his smile once more; that smile when their eyes met; th k 
smile, that told her there was more in the soul of that wandering 
preacher than was taught by his Scriptural texts; and yet she hud 
liked him the better for it, and welcomed with a thrill of passion 
that irregular and intelligent face as her ideal of male beauty. She 
saw his hand—that scaiTcd, that forgitig hand—with its light firm 
touchy and pencil of power, busy in its task that harmless night. 
She saw it raised and bleeding in the blue lake by the Hut, when 
he dived for Eusebia’s bracelet, gnd Giuseppe had recognised him 
and exclaimed against him. 

And lastly, in tlie rapid magic lantern of her shifting visions, 
she saw him lying in the Highland cottage; simulating to the 
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simple and pious minister the woes of a blind beggar, and cunningly 
obtaining his assistance and charitable recommendation. She saw the 
i)w suiiBhinc gleam in on the tartan quilt of the lowly bed as she sat by 
him; illumining the cdgo of the bod-frame polished and worn by age, 
the dark green check of the quilt, and the forger’s hand; as he held 
Gertrude’s and Kenneth’s letters, steadily gazing at the writing with 
those eyes supposed to be filmed in darkness, preparatory to eserting 
once again those skilful fingers in their power of imitative art, for the 
satisfaction of a base revenge on the innocent. 

That hand ; that thin scarred hand ! Clear as the awful image 
of warning that came out and wrote on tlio walls of a palace— 

‘ Mono, Mono, Tekel, Upbarsin,’ she saw it rise between her and 
the sullen sky and cold grey sea that dim and dreary evening. 
And, as all the passing dreams of her mind faded and vanished, 
the *Bwift scudding movement returned to her limbs, and flit, flit, 
flit, wont Alice; over the sands, and round the rocks, and up the 
cliff, and along the nan’ow pathway; no sound in her footfall, only 
in the click of the little painted wicket-gate at the garden of tlie 
inn where she and Frere had passed the ])receding night. 

There she paused, and passed in with slackened and furtive 
tread; looking up at the window of her own room, where a light 
was still burning. And gathering her dress more closely round her 
to escape the wet—which dripped from the late autumn roses, and 
trickled down the caim-liko heaps of huge flints with conch-shells 
sot about them, which formed the chief ornament of that circum¬ 
scribed Eden—she felt, at last, all the chill which busy thought had 
deadened as yet to her senses! 

So, answering in the negative the question of the sleepy servant- 
girl, if she would ‘ take something ’ before she went to bod, she 
stole shivering upstairs to rest. 

And there—in the very chamber where, he of the seaiTed hand 
had slept in security the night before—did Ailie lay her head on 
her pillow, resolved that he should die an ignominious death ‘ by the 
laws of his country.’ No more meeting with. ‘ Anita; ’ no more 
insult to Ailie; but death—death—death—and disgrace. 

The lingering light at her chamber window burnt long and low ; 
but at lon^h even that sign of wakeful life disappeared—a»id all 
along the coast was dark! 

The damp drizzle and weak gusfy wind of the evening, gradually 
rose to wild beating rain and wilder storms. The sea rose and the 
tempest howled. Undermanned and overladen merchant-vessels— 
whose owners had to think twice before paying port-dues—los< 
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epars and sails, and drove regi’etfully past havens of refuge; and 
prouder ships rode out the blast, or took shelta: where best they 
might, 

But through the storm, as through the calm, Ailie’s fearless eye 
watched the darkness ; and with a fierce compression of her fingers 
she muttered every now and then ,—‘ He shall be hunted down,— 
hunted down! ’ 

Long she pondered where to begin the feline watch and pitiless 
chase. He would not surely go back to France? St. Msdo was 
tho haunt of the smuggling companions he had lately consorted 
with. Would he go to Jersey? It was too small for hiding, and 
too probable a place for the searching visit of the police. He would 
go to London! In that vast struggling hive, with its eternal 
murmur of a working, striving, occupied population, any one might 
hide and be forgotten. He would surely go to Loudon. 

So Ailie made her slender package, and was off at dawn of day. 
Having paid the bill to her nervous landlady befoie the tardy in¬ 
quiries of the police' as to tho young foreign woman who was seen 
with the murderer the day before,—and whose jdace of lodging had 
only just been made out,—disturbed the small household; filled 
the taproom with sinister agitation ; and set tho hostess herself off 
in tearful protestations of the oxtrcino respectability of her house ; 
into which, if her account might be trusted, no foot had ever passed 
tliat might not have walked in equal procession with tlie holiest of 
saints and martyrs. 

To London, then, went Ailie, an<l set her cat-like watch at many 
a ruined hole, and saw the walls placarded here and there with tho 
great words Mubdeb and IIkwabd, and read in various papers the 
variously abridged accounts of tho event. The long details in 
Lloyd's; the brief notice in the Morning Lost; the stern methodic 
account in the Daily Telegraph; the tiny corner devoted to 
‘Murder in tire Isle of Wight,’ in the superb and overflowing 
Times. 

And still, as she- read, the hunger of her starved revenge grow 
keener, and through the streets she knew of old to be his haunts oho 
flitted in the dim foggy evenings, as she had flitted over the sea 
sands; her eyes dilating sometimes as she followed with furtive step 
a figure resembling Frere’s to the door of some low lodging in court 
or alley, only to close, with an (veasperated moan of impatience and 
disappointment, as she slunk back from the aspect of a stranger. 

Fains thrown away; calculations shrewd in vain ; for Frero— 
that man of shifts and expedients—knew too well that the safe thing 
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to do under such circumstnnees is the one thing you are expected 
not to do; and, while furtive Ailie was prowling wearily through 
bye-streets and round foggy corners between the Strand and the 
river, he was sitting fearlessly in gay French theatres and French 
cafes—his black hair curled and perfumed—dining well and enjoying 
himself; ‘ waiting for remittances from Madrid ; ’ and getting all 
current expenses meanwhile lavishly provided for by a young lord- 
ling setting out on his firet indepondent tour, whom he had amused 
and looked after during a very rough and sick passage to Havre; 
and who had already decided that lie was ‘ the pleasantest fellow 
upon eaiih,’—expressing a hope that (as soon as those remittances 
should an'ivo) they might join purses and travel together over the 
continent. 

And James Frere spoke his thanks and made conversation, in very 
pretty broken Englisli; for he was a Spanisli hidalgo for the nonce, 
just returned from Alexico. And a gentleman’s linen may certainly 
1)0 marked ‘ J, F.’ whose name is not James Frere, but Marquis 
Jose do los Fries. 

So Ailie wandered in vain. The streets, like the sands, were 
barren ; and the lido of human events washed sluggishly backwards 
and forwards over the sunken wreck of her life, but brought nothing 
to the surface! 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

GEKTBUDE MADE lEAEOUS. 

The horror with which T/ady Charlotte was seized at the idea of 
uny further residence in the pastoral cottage, ‘ whci’c you see, my 
darling Gertie, we might evidently any day be most likely 
murdered in our beds,’ was so great, that there was no contesting 
•he advisability of removal; and their preparations for departure 
were accordingly made with as close an imitation of Ailic’s haste as 
the greater multiplicity of objects to be removed rendered possible. 

Biting tiro end of her long ringlet, and trembling very visibly. 
Lady Charlotte sat watching eofh successive trunk and carton 
corded and directed to her town address; smiling nervously at their 
lids^-and repeating to her maid, ‘You see, Sansonnet, London is 
such a nice safe place—so safe and nice. Fm sure I wish we were 
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there! So very safe; so many policemen, and houses, you know, 
on each side of one, and no back doors—only the area. These 
pastoral places arc dreadfully dangerous. Dear mel Only to 
think of what I’ve gone through. And it might have been any of 
us! You can’t tell what that sort of man will do. It’s a mercy 
he didn’t take it into his head to stab us all round. And he isn’t 
caught yet; you know they couldn’t catch him, which indeed is all 
for the best; I mean tliat if they had laid hold of him, of course 
he would have killed them all. So the sooner we got to London 
the better. lJut now don’t get flurried, Sansonnet; you are crushing 
down that white cra[io hat with bluets most dreadfully; just lift the 
lid ! You may have the bonnet for yourself that I wore that day, 
I shall never be able to look at it again. So horrid. Oh, dear me 1 
Do bo as quick as you can, my good Sansonuct, and lot ns got into 
safety. I never, never will leave London again. It was Mr. Bdyd’s 
idea—not mine in the least. And he said it would do my daughter 
80 much good, and I ask you if it has done her any good at all ? 
Ocrtainly not; only these clever men am so wilful and obstinate. 
You never can get Mr. Boyd to have any opinion but his own; a 
little of his mother in him; a little of his mother. Obstinate, you 
know. And now see what has come of it! Murder has been 
done, and Gertrude not a bit the better. I’m quite glad to get away, 
and I shall write to Mr. Boyd and tell him so. Horrid ! And my 
darling Gertie so patient too, aud quite anxious we should start. I 
shall certainly write and show Mr. Boyd how wrong he was to advise 
us to come. Now, Sansonnet, do shut the basket trunk! You 
can iron the dresses, you know, when we get to town, if they are a 
little crushed. Anything is better than staying among robbers and 
murderers—anything ! ’ 

And so the fragile lady chattered neiTOusly on ; and never gave 
her ringlet any rest till she sat on the deck of the steamer for 
Southampton, with her pretty little fringed parasol held carefully 
over one of the bonnets that had not been present at the murder, 
smiling at every one and at everything, aud repeating from time 
to time, ‘ I feel so safe, going back, you know, dear Gertie; don’t 
you feel safe and comfortable ? And dear Neil,—^I’m sure even he 
is glhd to bo safe, though of course ho was sorry to leave his boat 
and those horrid gulls. But he is to stuflf two of the gulls, and they 
will be very pretty in the di:jing-room. They won’t make that 
screaming either, after they are stufied. He, he, he 1 ’ 

And Lady Charlotte gave a little merry tittering laugh after the 
lost observation, for she was under the impression that she had 
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made a jest; and she felt besides altogether glad and in spirits, 
escaping thus with life and limb from the dangers of pastoral re¬ 
tirement. 

But nothing could make Gertrude Boss feel glad or in spirits. 
Day by day her melancholy deepened. Day by day her health 
failed. More beautiful than she had been in early girlhood, her 
beauty was yet further increased by a transparency of complexion 
and hectic colour which began now to be habitual. 

Her mother saw it with alarm. With alarm she listened to tbo 
evasive answers of the physician in attendance; answers evasive 
and un.safisfactory even to her simple mind, sharpened on this one 
subject alike by affection and experience. And consoling friends— 
careleas or unconscious of the suffering and fright consequent on 
tlieir words—^told her they ‘ feared dear Lady Boss was going tbo 
same way her father had gone before her,’ and that they had known 
many instances of rapid decline in persons who had been made 
‘ anxious and uncomfortable,’ ‘ when the taint was in the constitution, 
my dear.’ 

And out of the letters of reproach, appeal, and confused expla¬ 
nation, which Lady Charlotte kept inditing to Vienna, as if Ix)rimer 
Boyd was in lieu of Providence, and could keep her daughter alive 
and well if he only choso to take sufficient pains in the matter, came 
at last a tender counter-reproach from Lorimer himself; complain¬ 
ing of a certain reticence in Gertrude’s letters to him, giving so little 
account of her own feelings or state of health. 

And out of that again a nervous, repressed, yet anguished answer 
from poor Gertrude, not absolutely saying, but implying, that he 
could not understand her state of mind. That he—without those 
dear and intimate ties which were hors, (and yet not hors!) could 
not be expected to comprehend that her heart was torn up by the 
roots; and tliat she seemed to herself to be not so much dying, 
as already dead, in some respects; dead to all interest in usual 
things ; and sad, even about her deepest interest; her one source of 
joy and consolation,—her adored Neil. And tlien came from Lori¬ 
mer a letter so passionate that the colour flushed to Gertrude’s 
temples as she read it; scarcely recognising, in its impetuous burst, 
tlie grave grim caustic friend, whose reticence on sucli subjectsriiad 
always seemed to be far greater than her own. 

‘ You think then, dear Gertrude^ (for there is no other possible 
translation of your letter), that there are bounds to my sympathy 
for you,—that, in vulgar parlance, I cannot understana 3 'ou? You 
have put it gently, carefully, sweetly. Where there is regard (less 
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regard than that which I trust you feel for me,—^yonr old Mend, 
and your father’s Mend),—we do all of us endeavour as it were to 
sheathe our thoughts in soft words; even to those whose intimacy 
with us enables them to fling away that velvet scabbard, and leave 
the thoughts as bare, sharp, and wounding, os before they were 
slipped into their useless covering. 

‘ Thu scabbard is worn in vain, for me! 

‘ You arc mistaken, dear Gertrude ! Dear child of the man I 
loved before you grew to lovely womanhood, you are mistaken ! I 
feel and know all you imagine must be unknown to mo. Do you 
think I have lived till now and never loved ? Do you think I have 
not also experienced how difflcult it is to bend one’s mind even to 
wholc.some hopes, before the hour-glass of sorrow is well tunied, or 
its sand has begun to fall ? That I do not know how miserable a 
thing it is to struggle with the clinging tliought that one might yet 
be blest witli reconciling love,—instead of being obliged to give a 
person up utterly ? The difference between imprisonment and death! 
The one a prolonged 'torture, the other only a merciful blow. Do 
you think I am unacquainted with that sensation of utter indifference 
to all subjects and events which bear no relation to the object pain¬ 
fully beloved ? With that consciousness, that, for aught we care, 
the earth might crumble with all upon it, as long as standing room 
was left for two ? 

‘ I tell you that I know that love! I know the power that makes 
all other vexations seem like the raving of a far-oft' storm to one 
that sits safely sheltered. The power that con build, as it were, 
round the human heart walls so massive that the indistinct thing is 
the thunder of the world’s tempests,—while near, and dear, and 
sweetly audible, sounds the voice whose low music thrills every pulse 
of our being. 

‘ My dear Gertrude, do not doubt me. You are so much to me, 
—even as we are, —that my life would be barren, but for the belief 
that I am something to you. Do not write me letters reserved in 
their sorrow and their fears. They make me feel like a miserable 
alien. I coll to you at such times, but there is no echo. I look for 
you, but I cannot find you ! Tell mo you think you are dying— 
toll •cao your heart is breaking for this miserable madness in our 
ever dear Douglas (which one day must have an end!)—but do not 
exile me from your confidence, and bid me stand, after so many years 
of intimate companionship,—^far off, among the group of common 
friends, who are left to conjecture your sufferings and ask news of 
you in vain.’ 
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When Lorimer Boyd had despatched his letter, ho would have 
given much to rewrite it. Especially he regretted, yea, was in¬ 
wardly stung by the memory of the phrase, ‘even as we are.' Would 
she take it as an allusion to his concealed love for her ? Would she 
notice it, not in words, but by a yet further evidence of reserve in 
her correspondence ? He stood, grim and gloomy, looking over the 
Bastei on the dotted dwellings of the Viennese suburbs, ashamed, 
and angry with himself. Would his letter seem importunate and 
distasteful ? Had he said so much, only to produce estrangement 
between them instead of increased confidence ? Ah ! idiot that he 
had been to pass the boundary line he had set him.self for many a 
long year, and change from the tone of habitual gravity ox persifiage, 
to plunge into passionate phrases that might draw down on him a 
repulse, however gently given ! 

Ho tormented himself needlessly. Tender, and soft, and thank¬ 
ful? were all tlie wcu'ds of Gertrade’s answer. Tender, and utterJy 
unconscious I One timid sentence,—expressive of a certain degree 
of surprise that any one he hod ‘ honoured with his love ' should have 
failed to respond,—he found there ; and one simple allusion to the 
very phrase he had almost cumod himself for writing; that ‘ even as 
we are,' which had been such a burden of hot lead in his thoughts. 
She t(X)k tliat phrase to mean the distance that separated them 
as contrasted with their constant companionship in former days; and 
promised to tell him all, ‘even as if we were sitting consulting 
together, as in the old happy days, in the pretty room of the 
Villa Manddrlo, how best to spare Sir Douglas pain about Kenneth.’ 

And Lorimer, relieved, and half-satisfied, fell back on his old 
style of letter-writing, and spake no more of pining love or wild 
enthusiasms. Common topics, passing jests, indifferent discussions, 
again filled the many pages that travelled from the distant clumcel- 
lerie to the white hand that broke the seal so languidly, and the 
sweet eyes whose lids grew heavier ea(rfi succeeding day. 

He strove to interest and amuse; to jest with her, as men will do 
{and women too) who feel that they have been on the verge of 
a dangerous confession of an attachment that never can prosper, or 
which never should have been avowed. 

‘ Vienna is very dull,’ he said, ‘ so at least I am told. It is af all 
events very empty. I think of wearing a coat of skins and a conical 
oapl such as Bobinson Crusoe is represented in ; and going about 
with a poll parrot on my finger, looking for a footprint in the Prater 
or public drive. Mrs. Cregan was here for a short time with her 
pretty daughter; the mother the most admired of the two. Though 
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indeed, a fair beauty of Viennese society with a most German wealth 
of hair, insisted that the luxuriant brown plaits of the English 
stranger were ‘ postiches.’ But going to the Opera a little hurried 
and dishevelled was considci'ed tantamount to having walked over 
red-hot ploughshares, and Mrs. Crcgan came off triumphant and 
completely cleared. The Opera is my sole pleasure! You know 
how I love music ; and though the voices sound thin after the full- 
throated bubbling richness of Italian singing, these people are on the 
whole better musicians. 

‘ A backward people, too. We had an alarm of fire the other 
night, and a prodigious incmdie it turned out to be. A whole con¬ 
vent burned down. Anything worse than the arrangements for 
getting water on such an occasion, it is impossible to conceive. Here, 
with the Donau carrying the Danube into the heart of Vienna, it was 
brought in barrels, such as serve to lay the dust in other citiesJ The 
fright of the crowd was extreme; and the rushing about of water- 
carts and engines, with men standing up in them, holding immense 
pine-torches, scattering sparks and flakes of fire, as if handing about 
samples of the destruction going on wliolesale, made a picture very 
strange and not very edifying to my unaccustomed eye. 

‘ I heard an interesting anecdote at the Hospital for the Insane. 
A poor young lady there, quite mod, but gentle (“ mad for being 
forsaken,” as her attendant assured me), had yet so much of rational 
sy.stum loft in her bewildered brain, that she regularly and daily 
taught the child of one of the keepers to write and read,* and heard 
her lessons with the most methodical care. I was much touched by 
the story; that wandering mind, unfit to associate with grown-up 
people, still keeping so far in advance as to be of use to an ignorant 
child; shut out, too, from usual companionship on earth, and 
(according to our views) irresponsible for her actions in the eye 
of Heaven, yet able to train another mind in some degree to know¬ 
ledge and duty. 

‘ I will tell you nothing more to-day, but you are to teU me all 
about yourself and your health. Ali,, or I shall write and com¬ 
plain to Lady Charlotte, who always writes and complains to me, 
when you are not well, till she has draost brought me to think it is 
Bonrehow my fault when you cough or have had bad headaches. 

‘ Yours ever, 

‘ Lobuceb Boyd.' 

And in the process of their ‘ infamous correspondence,’ as Lady 
* Fact 
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Cloohnaben hod termed this interchange of letters, Gertrude did 
struggle to tell him all,—all that she felt or feared for herself, for 
Neil, for her gentle little mother, and much of what she felt and 
feared about Sir Douglas. 

Only one thing Gertrude kept buried in her heart, and yet it was 
the bitterest pang of all. She had grown jealous. A new miserable 
pain had risen like a flickering tongue of fire, and scared where it 
touched. 

Sir Douglas had been very ill, Tory unwell; the hardships that 
were trying so many fine constitutions round him, and were borne 
so bravely by all, told on a frame stricken by anxiety and vexation. 
His eyes, too, had suffered. Ho had scarcely been able to read or 
write for some time. In this condition he had, he said, received 
much kindness from one of the oflScers’ wives who had come out to 
join her husband. He did not say much of this lady, except that 
she sang to him. She ‘ had one of the sweetest voices he had ever 
heard,’ and had written some of his letters for him. 

Human nature is human nature, and dreadful as it used to be to 
Gertrude to think of her husband lonely in his sadness and suffering, 
it was more dreadful still to dwell on the picture thus conjured up of 
his being tended, consoled, charmed by another. 

All day long, and in her mournful dreams, Gertrue’s feverish 
imagination dwelt on the circumstances. What was she like, tliis 
rival unknown, who took her place, and usurj)ed her duties ? She 
must be young end fair. Voices fade, like all other things ; the 
most melodious tones grow flat and hoarse and weak in age, and this 
was ‘ one of the sweetest voices Sir Douglas had ever heard.’ One 
of the sweetest. ‘ Oh ! had he yet some memory of hors ? Had 
he forgotten the Sabbath singing, so cruelly commented upon by the 
Dowager Cloehnaben aud the hypocrite James Frero, when she, his 
wife, soothed the hours made weary with the same pain as now, and 
the same deprivation of common occupation ? ’ 

Could he hear sweet singing and forget hers ? Forget his own 
praises, his own emotion, and how his first declaration of love had 
been at Sorrento, the sequel, the blessed sequel, to a song that died 
away into silence over the moonlit sea ? 

How often since had he praised her voice! How often 1 ‘Was 
tlvit praise now the portion of another ? Was he to love again ? To 
be loved as she had loved him ? , 

She nad her visions, like Ailie, but oh, how different! She 
saw her noble Douglas in those blessed happy days. She saw the 
dreamy love in his eyes while listening to some favourite ballad: the 
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silent thankful smile of approval and delight as it ended. She felt 
the pressure of his cordial hand. 

Once, so vivid and so painful was the vision of all this given to 
another, that with a sharp wailing cry she stood up in her lonely 
chamber, extending her arms in despair; calling wildly on the 
absent,—‘ Oh love 1 oh husband 1 oh Douglas I ’ till Lady Char¬ 
lotte came in, flurried and frightened, in her white muslin dressing- 
gown, and asked her what had happened ; and pitied her, but also 
scolded her, for ‘ letting her mind dwell so on a man who after all 
had been so very ungrateful and foolish ; yes, foolish, she must say 
so, and she didn’t care who heard her, or thought the contrary; and 
she wished she had never seen Sir Douglas, nor Kenneth, nor any of 
the llosses, for they were worse than ghosts or demons, and had 
brought nothing but misfortune itito the family.’ 

And all this Gertrude kept in her aching heart when writing to 
Lorimer, as he kept also in his angry heart the announcement of the 
same news by his mother, who triumphed and sneered, and called 
Sir Douglas ‘ a \crf gay old gentleman,’ and said, ‘ it was a pity 
when folk didn’t know their own mind ; and if they chose to have 
young wives instead of just being content with a good nurse and a 
flannel nightcap, they should put up more quietly with the conse¬ 
quences : that was /ter dictum.’ 


CHAPTEE LXXIII. 
frebe's lodgings detected. 

The most humble instruments ai-e sometimes the means of Heaven’s 
pcrjietual wrath. 

In the midst of Frere’s charming sfjoiir at Paris, his daily feasts, 
his nightly carouses, Ms ‘ quips and cranks and wreathed smiles,’ 
and delightful companionship with his wealthy young dupe: a little 
<!ommonplacc accident once more sent Mm into space, a forlorn and 
hunted vagabond, ready for all chances wMch Ailie might prepare, 
or his luckless destiny entail on him. 

The young lordling looked out for a courier ‘ with excellent recom¬ 
mendations.’ He found one. ^I’he courier especially recommended 
to him,—an Italian, speaking very good English and French ; active, 
energetic, and having lived already not only as a courier but in 
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regular service in an English family; an affectionate devoted sort of 
fellow, who had nursed his master in illness, and energetically 
attended him in health,—presented himself for examination and 
inspection. 

The lordling was pleased, and so was the courier. The engage¬ 
ment was made; the day of departure fixed; the route planned, 
and nearly decided upon. 

To end all uncertainty on this latter point, the ‘ most amusing 
fellow in the world,’ the Marquis do los Fries, who was to be travel¬ 
ling companion and friend on the occasion, was called in. 

The courier looked eagerly at the Marquis, and his countenance 
fell. 

The Marquis also looked at the courier. 

‘ Signor IVcre ! ’ 

The mock Marquis would fain have braved out the recognition; 
but to be recognised now was not the light matter it might have been 
in former days. He stood his ground with admirable self-possession 
while in the presence df the courier and his new master. If a man 
could have been cheated out of his very senses, the courier would 
have faltered in his conviction, so perfect was Frere’s unconscious 
bearing; so excellent his broken English mixed with words of 
Spanish origin. But the courier was our old friend Giuseppe, the 
coral diver of Naples. His bold, sunburnt, honest, handsome coun¬ 
tenance quailed not, nor altered one jot as he gazed in Frere’s face. 

When the latter left the room ‘ to fetch a journal in which there 
were maps of the route ho had formerly taken by Switzerland to 
Italy,’ Giuseppe rapidly and resolutely laid bare all he knew of the 
impostor thus suddenly met again after a pause of years. The 
incredulity of the lordling was great—so great, that with the hajjj)y 
sauciness of boyhood he rose at last, saying. ‘ Will you stay here, my 
good fellow, and let Los Prios just confront you, and put you down 
with an unvarnished accoiuit of himself? If you weren’t yourself a 
foreigner, you’d know that this gentleman couldn’t bo English; 
couldn’t, because ho hardly speaks English well enough to be under¬ 
stood, unless one was used, as I am, to this sort of lingo.’ 

And so the young lord left Giuseppe, patiently waiting; and did 
not try his patience long, but returned in about five minutes with a 
yuzzl^ exclamation of ‘ By Jove I ’ which comprised all ho liked to 
say on the occasion, having found ^rere, alias Los Frios, departed ; 
and a pencilled note in a very neat gentleman-like hand, informing 
him, that remittances not having yet arrived from Madrid, and these 
aprt ofltories being.embarrassing for a stranger, and most chfficult 
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to disproTO in a place where one had no acquaintances, he had 
thought it best to renounce the idea of their mutual tour, and go at 
once to Spain. That he was sure, under the circumstances, his 
friend would find no fault with his availing himself of a portion of a 
bug of Napoleons obtained for travelling purposes the day befonu 
He liad not yet counted the pieces he hud borrowed, but would do 
so in the railway carriage, and strenuously advised him to be very 
cautious as to the man who had protended to recognise him (Frere), 
for he never saw the man before in his life, and he must have had 
some motive in thus endeavouring to get rid of a third party on 
their travels. 

And now James Frere did really come to London, having cleverly 
managed to derouter the police in Paris, by taking a ticket by rail 
for Madrid, and ostentatiously showing himself at the proper station 
for such a start. 

How or when he disappeared from that station no one could have 
said. But an infim old gentleman arrived by the Havre packet 
for Southampton the night of that day, and from Southampton 
went to London, very anxiously and timidly asking lus fellow- 
passengers to recommend some quiet hotel, and advise him about 
lodgings, having just arrived from America on anxious business which 
might detain him some time in the great metropolis. And he also 
begged to know where was the best place to get American money 
changed, for, though he had, of course, bills on bankers in England, 
yet he would be glad to get dollars and such like turned into silver; 
as to Australian sovereigns, he believed they were good and correct 
for use in England. And both dollars, and notes, and sovereigns 
were displayed, and much good-natured assistance tendered in the 
way of ^vico; and the infirm old gentleman accepted the card of 
one of his advisers, who kindly offered to call next day, and see if 
no was comfortable, and if he could do anything for the stranger; 
and then the old gentleman got into a cab, and was driven to an 
eating-house, from which, having taken some refreshment, he 
sauntered forth on foot, and turned to cross Waterloo Bridge. He 
paused on the bridge, and leaned over, looking into the water. 
Wrapt in contemplation he seemed, and of a sorrowful character, 
forlie often sighed, and covered his face with his hands. 

And as the various passengers over the bridge passed on, and 
others succeeded, a magical change came over his fece, and, when 
he turned once again to cross the bridge in the opposite direction, 
though still elderly, he was no longer infirm, but a jolly, radiant 
sort of a personage, who looked about him, and could have taken 
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part at a moment’s notice in a frolic or a fray, and paid a sancy 
compliment to any unprotected female he met. 

But Ailie saw him f patient was the watch she kept, as he tried 
one lodging after another; patient the ear that listened when he 
told the landlady where at last he fixed himself, that ho was ‘ dining 
out with some friends, and would return at night,’ and handed her 
an earnest in advance on the price of his lodgings before he walked 
away. The red cross that marked the doors in the fatal days of 
the Great Plague of London told no surer tale of certain death and 
misery, than the invisible notice from Ailie’s watchful gaze on the 
door of that house. 

At last I At last he was earthed. Another night; or less; luilf 
a night; enough of night to put an end to whatever was^il ho was 
about to engage in, and bring him back to the trap set for him, and 
shut out all hope of escape. 

She had only now to go and communicate with the police. 

That was all. 

And with the swift scudding that took her over the long sands 
by the Black Gang Chino, she threaded her way through the crowd, 
reached the police station, and laid her information. 

Frere’s lodging was detected. His fate was scaled. 


CHAPTER LXXrV. 

AmiB BA.-pm:.KD. 

It is not only in pleasant things that the proverb holds good, 
‘ There’s many a slip 'twixt cup and lip,’ Ailie was doomed once 
more to be disappointed. Prere never returned to those lodgings: 
although the forfeit money remained with his exijecting landlady, 
and that personage, after pondering much over the question, ‘ Why 
tarry the wheels of his cab 1 ’ supplied his place with another lodger; 
keeping a pleasant little apology ready cut and dry, to be offered 
(with her unlet second floor) should the defaulter turn up in a”few 
days, and the delay turn out to be ’ a case of illness or something.’ 

But Frere was by no means ill^ His wavering star was once 
more for a while in the ascendant. He had made another rentmdrt 
as he walked towards the parks, certain not to be recognised. 

He itset his Creole wifo. 
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She was walking, handsomely dressed, from the gate of Iteii- 
sington Grardons to a carriage. 

He did exactly what Ailie had conceived possible: ho resolved to 
appeal to her compassion. ■ • 

‘Stop, for God’s sake,’ he whispered. ‘I am James Frere; I' 
liave wandered in disguise for days, in hopes to see you ’ (this was 
a pleasant fable). ‘ You can denounce me; but I am your son’s 
father; a miserable man ’ (hare she paused, and faltered in her 
march onward. He saw it, and continued eagerly and sadly); ‘ a 
man worn out with life’s struggles; ready to die, but not by the 
hangman’s hands. Turn back into the garden! Give me ten 
minutes for dear life’s sake. You shall never be troubled witlt me 
more, Anita, after that! ’ 

Abject, humble, imploring; the great dark eyes she dared not 
meet, fixed in greedy scrutiny and hope of pity on her dowifcast 
face. 

She paused—she hesitated—«he turned and re-entered the gar¬ 
dens with Frere at her side. He led to a solitary bench under 
some trees; and there he pleaded with the woman who had once 
loved him, and mourned his desertion with bitter tears. 

Plausible, fiery, eloquent,—a most consummate master of all the 
tricks of speech by which favour can be won or condemnation 
nvcited; he made way once more into the yielding heart that 
listened. He falsified his whole life; his reasons for leaving her, 
his trials and persecutions, his long imprisonments, the anger of her 
relations. As to love, he had known other women, but never really 
loved except herself. He asked for no love—only aid to* escape to 
America or the West Indies. She could give it. She could bo his 
saviour, his guardian angel. Some day, when her boy was old 
t.-nough to understand, he would bless her a thousand times over for 
saving him from the heritage of indelible shame consequent on the 
disgrace and despair of his father. 'The smuggler’s death need not 
be the hoiror to her that it was to the Englishwomen who witnessed 
it. Only in England is such a calm value sot on human life. 
Thousands of soldiers die on the field as suddenly. Every bullet 
has its billet. He did not mean to slay the man, but to shako him¬ 
self free; he was maddened and bewildered by meoting Iter. He 
scarce knew what he did at the time. Any way, if he was the veriest 
wretch tnat ever burdened earth, she had loved him once, and by 
that lave and by her child’s life Be besought her pity! And nothing 
moi-e. So that, in the onward years when she was happy and blest, 
—she might think of the miserable wanderer who had gone to die 
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in the Far West, awl rejoice that she, at least, had had compassion 
in the sorest need of his hunted and persecuted life. 

‘ I live,’ she said at last, ‘ iii Manchester Square. Take an apart¬ 
ment near there, and I wiB come and see you, and talk of possible 
things and ships that will sail soon.’ There was a pause, and she 
add^ in a low voice, ‘ Do not be miserable.’ 

Do not he miserable. S/ie did not belong to the class of women 
who slay Jason’s children to punish Jason. She had melted, 'rhe 
exulting blood hounded in the man s heart Gaining so much he 
might.yet gain more. 

Dut Ailie had also thought over ‘ possibilities.’ And among those 
possibilities she classed the meeting with this lost Anita. She bad 
ascertained her name, or the name she ’vent by, from the peo]>lo of 
the hotel in the Isle of Wight, and her address in Tjondon. 

The day came, and the hour, when Frcrc was once more within 
reach of the c-it-like spring. He had not left in any ship. He 
was in the lodging near Manchester Square, and Ailio. prowling near 
the Creole’s house, saw' her go forth in the late dim hours always in 
one direction. Then she made sure t’lat Frcre would fall into her 
hands. She watched—and watched—and watched. 

Oh ! not in vain tliis tiin-^ She saw him : saw him looking from 
the balcony of a well-built comfortable house, and saw the Creole 
enter. 

Ailie never prayed, or she might h.avc prayed then to keep her 
senses, so fluttering and leaping were the pulses , " heart and brain. 
Afraid to leave and miss him as on tb.at former occasion, she stood 
wistfully considering, and looking about for a policeman on his beat 
to call the detective who was watching in Manchester Square. 

She saw one advancing, and went swiftly up to him. She spoke 
in a hurried breathless tone; ‘ In tlicns’ (pointing to the house) 
‘ lives the man who committed that murder in the Isle of Wight; 
you will get a rcwvard; lioro is the placard, go in and take him.’ 

While the man stood hesitating, muttering sometliing in a doubtful 
and surprised tone about ‘ a warrant,’ and ‘ speaking to the sergeant 
of the force,’ the Creole passed out again. Her veil was down, and 
she moved slowly and sadly with her handkerchief to her fiice as 
though weeping. Her dress brushed lightly against A ilie’s^ she 
went by, and the latter drew back fi'om the contact with an angry 
shudder. , 

‘ Go in now ; the servant girl is still standing at the open dooj': 
there is a large reward, I tell you. Here is your sergeant coming.’ 

The detective at this moment joined them. The two men 
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advanced, and AUie followed. They passed together up the stairs 
and opened the door of the sitting-room. Frere sat at the writing- 
table, wiih his back to them, apparently too intent on his occupation 
to notice the intrusion. , 

The detective moved forward a pace or two, touched him on the 
shoulder, and stepped b.aek again, as if prepared for any show 
of resistance ho might offer. But nothing of the kind seemed 
im[>onding. He rose quietiy sud silently, and turning round slowly, 
ffua-d Ailic Ross. She gr vo a eiy, and darted to the door. 

‘ It is not the right perer shocxcl ^med. ‘ They have changed 
clothes ; he has escaned ! Follow bin’: he cannot have gone far 1 
This u a to'i’inan f' 

‘Yes/ said the Creole, as sh" fi.ted her largo dark eyes soomfully 
on >Jij(', ‘ T ai» a «voman, t'n.agh I wear the garb of a man ; and 
yon, you are a Jgross. porhap.s, though you wear the garb oj a 
woman. He saw ^ ^u from his balcony. Ho saw you 1 ’ 


CHAPTF 1.XXV. 

GERTnCDK IS CAI.1.HX) TO A STBASGB SICK BED. 

It was some dr-s after this s, ango scone that Gertrude was lying 
quietly on the sofa in Iruly Chmlotte’s drawing-room on a Sunday 
evening ; reading extracts ..ith Neil from an album lent to him by 
Mrs. Crogfiu. 

‘ Mother, darling,’ the boy said with a smile, ‘ this is just the hook 
for you. Here’s a whole halch of tilings about the Poor. 

‘ Treatment of the Poor in Workhouses ; Improvidence of the Poor: 
Texts recommending the Poor to our loving Core; Debts of (ho 
Poor, and Payment by instalments ; Amusements of the Poor. Oh, 
I say, I like that,— aimtseuicnts of tho poor! Do they go to plays 
and pantomimes, I wonder? Oh, no,—here it is,—it’s all about 
walks and fresh air, and opening of gardens and so forth. Here, 
hero’p rather an interesting hit; I’ll read it to you, darling mother 
you lie still. Is your shawl over your feet? Not too heavy? 
Good. Now then, here goes. It is somebody writing about open¬ 
ing the Botanical Garden in Edjnhurgh on Sundays, and he says:— 

‘I think that when the educated undertake, even “on principle,” 
to curtail the imioceut pleasures of the uneducated, they should cou- 

B B 2 
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siller whether the.deprivation ia the same to the two classes. I 
affirm that it is not the same. The educated man, the scholar, has 
perpetual gardens in his memory, in his books, in association of 
cultivated ideas. The uneducated or half-educated man depends on 
the positive, on the visual, for enjoyment; and in a still more 
intense measure do the poor require the positive and visual. An 
educated scholar may pass a Sunday in his study easily, in medita¬ 
tion and prayer. A poor mechanic cannot. The other is richer 
tlian he. Not only richer in the fact that ho has a warmer house, 
more adorned apartments, the power of ordering some vehicle if the 
weather he downpouring when he wishes to shift the scene,—but 
richer in idea«. The educated man condemns the uneducated man 
to a certain number of blank hours when he deprives him of out- 
wiu’d associations. Set a child to meditate. A child cannot meditate, 
nor. bear the oppression of unoccupied time beyond a very brief 
period. Neither can the poor man. His holiday is as necessary to 
his soul as a meal to his body. His hungry spirit lives on simple 
things. Your educated mind feeds on complex things, which he 
cannot obtain. Like the sick man, 

‘ Tlio oominon air, the earth, the skies. 

To him are opening Paradise.’ 

‘ It may be a fit occupation for ym to sit through the day without 
such refreshment. You sec the wonders of God in thought. Let 
him see them where God set them for His simpler creatures. The 
flowers that bud and die, holding a sermon in their very hearts,— 
the grass that withcreth away like a man’s life,—^is the con¬ 
templation of such things a sinful pleasure, because to him a more 
intense and rare enjoyment than to you ? When he beholds with 
wonder the pitcher-plant,—emblem of the fountain in an arid 
desert,—can you make him consider it a common thing, as it is to 
you who have seen it and read of it a hundred times ? Or will seeing 
that wonder of God on his one leisure day make him less pious, less 
inclined to muse on the works of God, the Creator, in such spare 
moments ns he has ? 

‘ I repeat it, the educated and uneducated do not meet on even 
terms, in these denials of recreation. ^ 

‘That which is pleasure to you, to them is nought—a strain 
»«f thought that only perplexes. You cannot fill the wA vessel with, 
that spiritual wine ; it would break*and burst. God made religion 
simple; a thing for babes and sucklings; to comfort the dying cot- 
taget; to be a hope to the ignorant beggar. Man makes religion 
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complex ; and spins cobwebs of his own thin laws round the broad 
and manifest law of God. Those who take Scripture texts for war¬ 
rant against innocent Sabbath recreatijjn, are like those who take 
Scripture texts to prove that they know the set term and duration of 
this mortal globe. As, in the very book from whence prophecies 
are culled to prove at what date our world shall bo destroyed, we are 
expressly told that God keeps that secret even from the angels,— so, 
in die very book Sabbatarians quote, they are expressly told 
diat “ the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath." 

‘ For those who would argue on the wretched narrow ground of 
mere task-work ; who say, “ Oh 1 we can’t have gardens opened 
where watchers and gatekeepers must be employed,” there is an 
answer so easy that it is a wonder so much dispute can be main¬ 
tained on such a sandy foundation. , 

‘ Parks, gardens, lodges,—houses with gatekeepers, gardeners, 
porters, and servants,—are in constant occupation all over Great 
Btitain on the Sabbgth day. If the poor man may not have his 
walk in the Botanical Garden because a gatekeeper must let him in. 
—why should a fine lady’s coachman drive her to church, or for an 
airing ? Why should any servant in any house be troubled with any 
common duty ? Why sboidd not the whole machinery of life stand 
still till Monday morning ? If the answer be, ‘ These other things 
are necessary ; the poor man or mechanic’s walks in these gardens 
are not,’—I say, neither are the things of which I made mention 
necessary; they are harmless, they are habitual, but they are not 
necessary. Some are positive luxuries; all bear an exact analogy 
to the recreation for which the occupying of a few gatekeepers 
is required. 

‘ In the city of Edinburgh, where so fieice a denunciation against 
harmless Sabbath recreation is for ever going on; group after 
group of filthy drunken creatures He lounging in the public way, 
to the scandal and dread of the passers-by,—even on and about 
flights of steps leading to chapels where their most eloquent men 
and earnest preachers rivet the attention of more decent hearers. 

‘ Such groups are never seen on Continental Sabbaths ; not even 
in Paris, that most dissolute of cities; and in the country towns 
and villages of foreign lands such scenes are positively unknown. 

‘ These stricter Sabbath rules, and the vehement battle of sects 
as to how to keep God’s day l-oly, do not make Scotland a more 
moral country. Drunken in a greater measure than other countaies, 
—fierce in crime,—she can scarcely point to the evidence of her 
training, as pi-oof of the spocess of her theories; and, peradventure, 
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it would be a blessed change there, if, in lion of Sabbatarian discus¬ 
sion, there was such Sabbath recreation as might lead the mind of 
man neither to sensual pleasure nor to buniing disputation, but to 
those scenes which lift him— 

“ From nature up to nahtre’s God.” ’ 

‘ Well, now, I think that is all very tine,’ observed Neil, as be 
paused to take breath. ‘ Don’t you think it is true, darling mother ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I do, Neil. I think it true, and just, and I heartily wish 
it could become the universal ojnniori! ’ 

‘ Ah ! yes, but there are such pig-headed people in the world 1 
People whose understandings really seem to bo turned ujtside down. 
Lady Clochnaben, mother, is an upside down woman. She is always 
wrong, and always thinks she is right. It is a pity we can’t pack 
a few moderate sensible thoughts on the top of her mind, and then 
ticket her, “ This side uppermost.” But she will never be con¬ 
verted.’ 

Neil paused a moment, and then added, with a slight degree of 
hesitation;— 

‘ I think a woman should be very kind and gentle. I don’t know 
what would become of the poor at Clochnaben and Torriobum if it 
were not for EtHe and Mrs. Eoss-Hoaton. They can’t give much 
money, you know, but EfBe reads, and Mrs. Ross-Heaton makes 
capital broth for them, and altogether they are very good to them. 
And mother, do you know I overheard Mrs. Cregan speaking of 
you yesterday to Lorirner Boyd, when he called after arriving in 
London from Vienna. She said she thought you looked so ill; but 
you were still busy, and she believed a special blessing from Grod 
would rest on your head, because of your unwearied goodness to the 
poor.’ 

A slight flush tinged Gertrude’s cheek and brow. 

‘ My boy, Mrs. Cregan is a very generous warm-hearted woman; 
and she says many kind things of me and others.’ 

‘But don't you believe it, mother? Don’t you believe in the 
special blc-ssing ? 1 do. They thought I was not attending, but I 
heard her. Those were her very words. I do think, wheiv your 
dear name is mentioned, I sprout a couple of extra ears; I seem to 
have four instead of two. I can hear all down a long dinner-table 
if they speak of you. And I feel sb proud of you, mother; I know 
you are so good, so far beyond all other women. I feel I could 
thank God every day for making mo your son and my father’s.’ 

A moan escaped the pale lips he bent to kiss; and that wild 
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appeal—‘ Oh ! my Neil! ’ which Lady Charlotte “had complained 
was spoken ‘ in a tone that made one’s heart ache,’ and was ‘ so un¬ 
reasonable, and so unlike dear Gertie,’ once more puzzled and 
pained the sensitive lad by her side. • 

He was silent for a minute or two. He asked for no explanation : 
but bent anew over his book. A smile ployed presently round his 
full young mouth. ‘ Oh, mother, here is such a quaint little bit. I 
must read it to you. Listen now. I don’t know what it is about 
except that it is still something respecting the poor. It is quoted 
from some very old pamphlet called the “ Petition of the Poor 
Starving Debtor,” printed in 1691, and advising that we should 
subscribe to pay the debts of the poor. And it says, “ Such charity 
is an act of great piety towards Almighty God ; who requircth it of 
us. For He hath left the poor as His pupils or wards, and the rich 
as His stewards or guardians, to provide for them. It is oneTof 
tliose great tributes that He justly n-quires from the rest of mankind, 
which, because they cannot pay Him, He hath scattered the Poor 
amongst them to be His substitutes and receivers.” 

‘ And here’s a little bit against pride; a curious little bit: saying, 
that in Charles the First’s time, noblemen and gentlemen thought it 
a very good provision for their younger sons, to bind them appren¬ 
tice to the rich merchants. 

‘ Well, I can’t say I should like to be taking an inventory of bales 
of silk and sacks of cotVee instead of shooting and fishing at Glen- 
rossie. I think if I had lived in that mercantile day I should have 
taken my cat, like "Whittington, and gone to seek my fortune.’ 

‘ It was the eat that went; "W^hittington stayed in London,’ said 
Gertrude, smiling ; ‘ so you would have had to lie patient and indus¬ 
trious before you even came to be Lord Mayor ; which seems to have 
been then considered what the present population of Paris deem it 
now: the greatest dignity in the world.’ 

‘ "Well, I trust I should have attained to it; and EflSe and I 
would have come to visit you in long crimson and blue robes os 
represented in the story books. Poor Effie ! I hope a letter will 
come to-morrow. Cousin Kenneth was scarcely so well when she 
last wrote.’ 

GdHrude sighed, and leaned back on her pillow._ Thought, which 
is lightning quick, once more took her through those days at the 
Villa Manddrlo, and the more fatal scones at Glenrossic, and so 
floated her soul away to her losf Douglas; and his health ; and the 
singing of that unknown,—whose voice ‘ was one of the sweetest he 
had ever heard.’ 




Keil, too, Bat musing. His boyish spirit was out fer away over 
the hills, in the moonlight, bidding weary little CousmEffie a sor¬ 
rowful good-bye. 

So there was deep silencw in that luxurious room, where the clear 
boyish voice with its earnest intonation had been lately reading those 
extracts respecting the poor. Silence deep and unbroken. 

All of a sudden the door was hurriedly opened, and Lady Char¬ 
lotte with an open note in her hand, and an expression of anxiety 
and perplexity on her weak little face, came in exclaiming—‘ Now 
I do hope and insist, Gertie, that you spai'e yourself, and don’t 
go!’ 

‘ Don’t go where, little mother ? ’ 

‘ It is a letter from that widow, the mother of Jamie Mackinnon 
who used to be at Torrieburu, you know, that poor Mr. Heaton was 
so good to-’ 

‘Yes, dear mother; she has had to straggle for a livelihood 
lately. I have seen a good deal of her. She is doing better. 
Jamie’s apprenticed ; and she takes in lodgers in an bumble way.’ 

‘ That’s just it, Gertie, that’s just what’s so ungrateful. I mean 
after you have helped her, and put her in a way of having lodgers, 
to send for you in this sort of way to see one of them! Why 
should you see a lodger? I want you to rest, and take care of 
yourself, and she sends urgently requesting you to see lodgers ! 
Pray don’t see a lodger. Let her send for the doctor. That’s 
much better.’ 


‘ Let me see her note, dear mother,’ said Gertrude, with a smile, 
half weary and half compassionate. ‘ If any one is iU I ought to 
go—it is in my district.’ 

‘ District! Now, my own darling Gertie, are you a clergyman ? 
Besides, a lodger does not belong to any district; and you see she 
says he is strangely ill: well, is not that more the doctor’s business 
than yours ? If he’s strangely ill, you may not know what to do, 
or what is the matter witli him, a bit better than she does ; and it 
may be something catching. And it’s a man. I wouldn’t mind so 
much if it were a woman; but really, after the Isle of Wight— 
though to be sure there are not so many smugglers in London, 
only I think—oh, Gertie, dmCt go!’ exclaimed Lady Ohariotte, 
getting quite entangled in the network of her own rapid sentences, 
thid suddenly breaking off, ‘ Don’t, pray don’t! ’ 

But Gertrude had risen from her kofa, and stood folding the note 
ia her fingers, and looking very grave and resolute. She stooped 
and kissed her mothw’s cheek tenderly, and said, ‘ Do not be over 
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anxious for me, my mother. If it were God’s will that I should suffer 
for doing His work, I should not escape by neglecting it. I solemnly 
promised—(and I am only one of many who visit in the same way)-— 
that I would come, when called, to the sick or dying. The person 
lodging with Mrs. Mackinnon appears to be dying, and dying very 
miserably and uncomfortably; ho has told her he has not a friend in 
the world. I must go to him. When the doctor comes I shall 
return. Do not fear for mo more to-day than any other day.’ 

‘ You look more weary to-day—worse than ever,’ said poor Lady 
Charlotte, with half a sob. 

‘ I was a good deal agitated talking over matters with Lorimer 
Boyd, you know ; I had not seen him for a very long time. But I 
have been lying down, and am quite rested and strong again. Noil 
has been reading to mo.’ 

‘All 1 I am sure /te doesn’t think you ought to risk your health 
in the way you do ! ’ 

The boy looked eagerly up from his book, as if he had not caught 
the drift of the reference made to him. His mother smiled. 

‘ Neil, on the contrary, has got a beautiful creed from Mrs. Cre- 
gan, that a special blessing rests on me during these visits.’ 

Neil started to his feet, and throw his eager arras round her. 

‘ I do believe it; I do believe God keeps special blessings for 
those who are like ypu. You always seem to me like one of 
the beautiful pale saints in pictures, and what you think right to do, 
seems to me the only right. God bless your visit, and you, dear 
mother. May I come ? ’ 

‘ No, my Neil; but I will not bo long away.’ 

Not long? It seemed to Lady Charlotte an interminable visit ; 
and her prophecy of evil was apparently fulfilled to the letter, when 
a hurried pencilled note came from her daughter, saying that the 
person sho had visited was said to have a bad sort of fever, and 
she thought best, for Neil’s sake, not to return home at all, till the 
medical man had made out what ailed him. 

More Gertrude did not tell that weak but loving mother. For 
what there was to tell besides, would have driven her half-distracted 
with pain and terror 1 

When Lady Boss reached the obscure lodging where Mrs. Mac¬ 
kinnon earned her scanty livelihood, she found the poor old Scotch¬ 
woman in a panic scarcely to be described. Sho led her,—thanking 
her at every step,—^up the liftle creaking staircase into the small 
clean room. There, stretched on a bed, panting, with swollen 
features, his head so closely shaved as to be entirely bald, aud a long 
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auburn wig dank and soaked with water, on the pillow by him,—lay 
‘ the lodger ’ whom she hod been called to see. He had fallen in 
the river, Mrs. Mockinnon said, and all his things were wet; and 
she had not known he wore oi#ig till it slipped off; and she had left 
it there, not daring to touch an;^hing: afraid of the man. 

‘ Do you feel very ill? Do you wish any one sent for, who 
would know you ? Have you no friends with whom I can com¬ 
municate ? Medical assistance will be here directly.’ 

So spoke the sweet grave voice ; and the sweet serious eyes 
waited to see the wretched being turn and answer, if indeed he was 
sensible. 

In a moment he turned with a struggle, grasping the bed-clothes 
with his hand; sat upright in bed, and looked wildly in Gertrude’s 
face. 

His' aspect was inconceivably horrible. A sort of purple pallor 
overspread his skin; his bald head gave yet darker expression to 
his great lustrous eyes ; his mouth was swollen and half open ; be 
had the expression of one who strives with a frightful dream. She 
had seen him before ; but where ? 

Gertrude gazed, wondering ; she endeavoured to command herself, 
hut nature was too strong; she suddenly gave a wild shriek, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘ Don’t leave me! don’t abandon me! have pity 1 ’ gasped the 
man, clutching now at her dress. ‘ Something nils me more than 
common—some horrible stroke of death. Don’t leave me, and I’ll 
make you bless the hour—don’t 1 ’ 

Gertrude slowly uncovered her face. 

‘ Fear nothing from mo,’ she said ; ‘ I will neither leave yon, nor 
betray you. I know you. You avo Jamrs Fbebe I ’ 

A groan was the only answer; but there was a look of wild appeal 
in his eyes, such ns the hunted stag at bay gives when the dogs have 
fastened their fangs in his side. 

‘ I won’t leave you till the doctor comes,’ repented Gertrude; ‘ and 
I will return early to-morrow.’ 

‘ I may not be here to-morrow; stay by me now. I have some¬ 
thing to tell you before death chokes my life out.’ 
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CHAPTER LSXVI. 

HUNTED DO'VirN AT LAST. 

That eventful Sunday evening happened to he one (among many 
such) which the Dowager Cloehnaben devoted to contradicting her 
son Lorimer. She had not liad a favourable opportunity for con¬ 
tradicting him for a considerable jioriod. He had been away at 
Vienna; and it is difficult to cai ry on arguments by letter if 
your correspondent obstinately omits all answer to the topic in 
dispute. 

A Cloehnaben ‘ dictum ’ that Heaven would probably visit the 
capital of Austria ‘ with fiery vials of wrath ’ on account of Strauss’s 
waltzes being perfonned liy military bauds in the gardens there ‘ on 
the Lord’s-day,’ had always been passed over by him in his replies 
sm6 sUentw, to her very groat indignation ; and she now recovered 
her opportunity for its discussion. 

The occasion sewned certainly hard upon Lorimer, as the match 
which lit the gunpowpdoi of her stored-away and slumbering wrath 
was a cadeau otfored by himself; an almanac enamelled and 
encrusted with turquoise and garnets, in that stylo of Viennese 
workmanship in which the sinful admirers of Strauss and of military 
music so greatly excel. 

‘ Humph ! ’ said the Dowager, as she grimly planted the almanac 
on the chimney-piece, ‘ I see they mark the Sunday (in their absurd 
foreign lingo) in the list of days, just as if they kept it.’ 

‘ Well, they do keep it, in their own way.’ 

‘ Yes, so you told me, and a pretty way, too; banging drums, 
and playing on fifes and trombones and opliicleides, in tire ears of 
all passers-by; and encouraging folk that ought to bo hearing 
something very different, to dawdle up and down listening to their 
heathen clatter.’ 

‘ My dear mother, I’m sure I wish, if it could be more agreeable 
to you, that they played on shawms and dulcimers and timbrels— 
whatever timbrels may be.’ . 

‘ That’s right, Lorimer, make a sinful jest of it! Little ycni care 
for the desecration of the Lor<Vs-day. I believe jmu actually prefer 
your wicked Continental Sabbaths to the decent Sabbaths of Scotland, 
which you were taught to reverence, so long as 1 nurtured you in 
tlje way of tlie Lord.’ , 
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‘ Well, I confess I feel veiy much weaned from that nurture, my 
dear mother. And haring seen Sabbaths now, iu Lisbon, Paris, 
Vienna, Florence, Haples, Marseilles, Milan, and a number of other 
towns, I must say for theii*'wicked inhabitants, that in no single 
instance, either among a rough mercantile seafaring population; a 
simple and ignorant peasantry; or a luxurious and idle aristocracy, 
hare I erer witnessed anything approaching, in the remotest degree, 
to the indecent desecration undergone by Aat day in your paradise 
of Sabbatarians,—my natire Scotland.’ 

‘ Those that won’t look certainly can’t be expected to see ’— 
retorted the Dowager, with a sniff of indignation; ‘and it’s my belief 
you’d ssy you saw nothing wrong if a fair or a cattle-show were held 
on the Sabbath-day, and a ball giren in the erening.’ 

‘You are mistaken, my dear mother. But I am not about to 
enter into “ the rexed Bermoothos ” of that whirlpool of argument 
as to how much, or how little, relaxation and recreation arc per¬ 
missible on Sundays. The Derrishes of the East bclicre they best 
pay respect to their Deity by the monotonous exercise of twirling 
round on one toe, or hanging by their elbows to a suspended staff, 
like flying-foxes and sleeping bats, or by the yet more passive service 
of letting their nails grow to a portentous length; and the Dervishes 
of tlio North may have their own notions of the extent of monotony 
agreeable to the Great Creator of infinite variety; to the God who 
sends millions on millions of men hourly into the world, no two of 
whom ore so alike in understanding, aspect, voice, or hearing, but 
that their fellow creatures shall know them apart, and acknowledge 
a distinction and difference between them. I leave aU that source 
of dispute, and I merely persist that the “ Continental Sabbath,” 
as you call it, is much more decently and inoffensively kept than 
the Scottish Sabbath.’ 

‘ The Scottish Sabbath is much obliged to you, Pm sure! ’ 

‘ Well, you know, my dear mother, you yourself complain of the 
drunkenness, the vice, the pleasnre-orgies, that go on even in your 
own neighbourhood there. Now I recommend you to make a little 
Continental tour; and in the leisurely hours you may' spend in a 
Viennese or Italian promenade, consider these alternative progosi- 
tions. Either the. Scotch ore so innately and incorrigibly corrupt 
piat no amount of teaching and preaching can bring them to spend 
their time decently on that particulai; day; or, there is something 
radicaliy wrong in the coercive rules you would lay down for their 
spending it. I am of the lattor opinion.’ 

‘ Of course you are. We should spend yur time in listening to 
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dnuns and fiddles, and chattering balderdash, instead of going to 
church, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ No; hut, in my opinion, it is the lack of any innocent and 
wholesome occupation or recreation thM gires over the clay tene¬ 
ment containing a soul to the devil. “ He findeth it swept and 
garnished,” and steps nimbly in, with the minor devils of sensuality 
and drunkenness at his heels. The Continental Sabbath is a day of 
prayer at intervals, from the early sunrise of matins to the taper- 
lit evening mass. But it is also a day of recreation; a day of en¬ 
joyment in the open air; a day when men and women are not 
expected to shut eyes and ears to all but a nasal monotone of appeal 
or thanksgiving for blessings apparently granted entirely in vain. 
And now let us have no more of tliis, for I must go out and leave 
you and the Austrian almanac to settle the matter between you. I 
promised to call on Lady Charlotte Skifton.’ 

‘ And that Sabbath saint, Lady JRoss, I presume?’ 

‘ And on Gertrude Eoss,’ answered Lorimer, in his sternest tone. 

‘ Well, then, you’ll find neither,’ retorted the Dowager, with a 
certain degree of triumph; ‘ for I’ve just had a note from Lady 
Charlotte, and she’ll be liere directly,—^ready to whimper, I suppose, 
as usual—with the boy Neil, who says you promised him a dog on 
your return. As to Lis mother, she has wisely gone to see some 
beggar in a fever, and daren’t come back till she’s consulted a doctor 
about infection. I suppose you think that a fit employment for the 
Sabbatli-day ?’ 

‘ Yes, I do; a very fit employment. “ Whether is it better to do 
good or to do evil on the Sabbath-day ? ”—I lay no claim to origi¬ 
nality in that last sentence.’ 

And a ‘ grim smile ’ curled round Lorimer Boyd’s mouth. . 

‘ Oh! of course you approve. When people lose their characters, 
it’s a fine flourish to set up, going about doing good.’ 

Loriincr’s small stock of patience vanished in exasperation. 

‘ If,’ said he, bitterly, ‘ she had joined that peculiar regiment of 
< hete pleasure-seekers who deem themselves enrolled as God’s Own 
Dandies; with the Ehodopes, Messalinas, and Lesbi^, who are the 
vivandieres of their religious camp ; and who, as soon as enlisted, 
tliiuk*themselves better able to teach and preach than all the regular 
clergy of Great Britain,—^you might say so, mother. But, so &r 
as I have known, Gertrude Ross has done good without seeking the 
reward of human oj)prova!; witliout setting herself up as judge or 
instructress; or copyhig those wonderful professors of Christianity 
who are so struck and _ amazed at their own late conversion, that 
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they must needs pass it round, like the bottle after dinner,—igno¬ 
rant or incredulous of the patent fact, that long before they ever 
read a line of Scripture, the persons they appeal to were ^ready 
walking with God to the beat of their ability.’ 

‘ You needn’t be so violent,’ sneered his mother. ‘ We all know 
you can’t endure a word that doesn’t worship Lady Eoss.’ 

‘ I can’t endure hypocrisy, wherever I find it, either in man or 
woman. I hate to see persons who are unfit to teach, teaching. I 
hate to see men who have lived base lives, kotooed to, listened to, 
perhaps publicly thanked, when they ought to be degraded and for¬ 
gotten ; I hate to watch the vain struggle of the innocent to be 
justified; or the successful effort of the deceiver to bo set on high. 
I consider such reversal of God’s clear jnatici. to be the true trans¬ 
lation of “ taking His name in vain.” I hate-’ 

But what more Lorimer meant to deno>mee—while his mother 
angrily watched his fierce intellectual countenance, rc..dy with a 
keenly-sharpened answer as soon as his voice should pause—cannot 
be known; for at this juncture in came Ladv Charlotte, ‘ ready to 
whimper,’ as prophesied by her scornful relative, and Noil, who threw 
back his eager head in Lorimer’s warm embrace, and said, laugh- 

ingly>— 

‘ Vm come with Mamma Charlotte, entirely out of avarice and 
self-interest. Where’s my dog ? ’ 

‘ Hero,’ said Lorimer, with a smile so sweet and kindly tuat it 
scarcely seemed the face of the same man who had just been ^.peaking. 

‘ Hero ! and a smart little follow he is, with your uanie as owner 
already engraved on his collar. You must train him to English, for 
he is only used to German; and don’t begin by delivering him over 
to some groon) to clip his cars and tail, as if, among other irnj)rovt!- 
nionts of the works of creation, God didn’t know how to make a ter¬ 
rier. And now where is your dear mother ? ’ 

Neil lifted his rosy mouth from the passimiate kissot welcome he 
was iniprmting on the tcri'ier’s forehead, and said, ‘ She’s gone to 
see a poor man who is ill.’ 

‘ But whore n the poor man ? ’ 

‘All—hei-e’s the address,’ and Neil dived into his pocket, and 
pulled out withsundry other small articles a somewhat battered uicino- 
randura-book, which ho presented to Lorimer with one hand, while 
still caressing the dog with the other. 

Lorimer took his hat. ' 

‘ Where are you going now ? ’ said Lady Clocbuabcn. ‘ Lady Eoss 
is not returned.’ 
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‘ I’m going to break the Lord’s-day by looking after that beggar,’ 
aaid her son, as he closed the door and disappeared. 

A thrill of something as like alarm and conconi as her nature per¬ 
mitted ran through the iron bosom of the grim Dowager, She had 
been listening to Lady Charlotte’s querulous terrors during the pre¬ 
sentation of the dog to his young master, and felt the truth of her 
whimpering cousin’s observations, that ‘ It mmt be something very 
particularly dreadful, or Gertie would not stay the night away from 
home.’ 

‘ Kun after nim,’ she said to Ifeil ,—‘ but no; it is of no use to 
ask him to stay for my behest. Fair faces are the devil’s best tools. 
And your daughter’s one of theni,’ added she, turning suddenly and 
with exceeding f'eree ess to poor Lady Charlotte; whoso whimper¬ 
ing thereupon hr Le into 

While they argued, Lorimor stalked forth, and, taking thf first 
cab I t -ould meet with, drove rapidly to the obscure lodgings of the 
old Sct/tchwoman. 

Many and many a year afterwards he still saw vividly, as he saw 
it then, the scene whicli presented itself to his eyes. 

There was more light, in the small room than ever had lit the 
humble apartment before, caeli of the hurried visitants haring merely 
set down he a.idle liunished to them. The doctor was there, and 
Gertrude, and that Creole wife, unknown hy sight to Loiimer; the 
ten itied ol' Scotchwoman ; anil the ‘ noiglmour ’ who had done the 
oflice ol a servant in attending to the lionse-door, and who now follow¬ 
ing Loiiini '■ With a.ioth‘'r light, hau loft that and tlie room-door 
ahke ojien. 

That he had come uuring the last gasp of a horrible death-scene 
was Loriiner’s instant impression. Gertrude was kneeling by the 
blind-looking, purple, bloated object, stretched panting on the bed. 
Tlie Creole w'as standing near her, weeping, her face hid in her 
hands. I’he doctor and those others present, all gazing with fixed 
yet shrinking scrutiny on the dying man ; the light falling fall upon 
him and them, though flickering, torch-liko, in the draught of air 
from the narrow staircase. 

As Lorimor moved witli an exclamation of painful anxiety towards 
Gertrude, anotlier group appeared at the gaping doorway. 

Aiue rvas there, with two policemen! • 

Her little hands were lifted and douched in front of her slender 
person, like two little daws repdy to pounce. There was no more 
escape for James Frcre. The thirst of vengeance could now be 
quenched by a long satisfying draught. lie was hunted down at last 1 
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She stood for a moment as if scarcely understanding the reality 
of what was passing; those little feline hands still suspended in th^ 
odd attitude of seizure, with her eyes glitteiingly fixed on the 
Creole. a, 

‘ Take him 1 ’ at last she said, in a sharp short whisper. ‘ Take 
him! ’ abd she turned her head to the men behind her. 

Lorimer Boyd, roused by the words and the movement, looked up, 
looked towards her, while the group round the bed remained absorbed 
in the agony before them. 

‘Wretched woman,’ said he, ‘ the man is dead whom you would 
have trapped and taken.’ 

Dkad I 

^ James Frere had escaped her after all. 


CHAPTEE LXXVII. 

BETnmu'noN. 

As Allie turned, and fled with a homse cry from the death-chamber, 
Gertrude rose slowly to her feet, and looked round as in a trance. 
A wild, unnatural, ecstatic smile was on her face. It changed a little, 
a certain degree of consciousness was in it, as she espied Lorimer. 

She moved towards him with an effort like one who walks in 
sleep. 

‘ Look!’ she said in an odd whisper, as strange as her coun¬ 
tenance, ‘ look! ’ and she held up a roll of battered and crushed 
papers, gravel-stained and tom. 

The picture of Gertrude standing thus, in the wavering light that 
boat to and fro as if it had something of the triumph of life in it, 
never left Lorimer’s memory; nor the strange effect of the same 
flickering and moving radiance passing over the doatlily stillness ot 
the bed; over the dark-shadowed eyes of the dead man, his bald 
discoloured shaven skull, and his thin knuckles clenched outside the 
sheets, with their deep indented scar more visible than ever on that 
white background. .. 

He seized Gertrude’s hands with a trembling grasp. ‘Come 
away; oh I come away from this place,’ he said. 

‘ You should all go—go immedkitely,’ said the doctor, as he 
gently and pityingly touched the sobbing Creole’s shoulder. ‘ This 
man haa died of the worst species of typhus; the “ black fever ” 
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of tlie books. Leave tTie window wide open, and go, all of you, go!. 
It is the strangest ease I ever assisted at.’ 

In a minute or two more, all was hushed and darkened there; 
and the corpse of James Frere was leflftlone. 

Lorimer led Gertrude forth. She neither wept, nor fainted, nor 
trembled—but once, when in his agony of anxiety he pressed her 
hands tightly in his own. she murmured—‘ Oh ! I hope I shall not 
wake, and find it all a dream ! ’ 

Then, by degrees, the state of stupefaction seemed to melt away ; 
she looked round at the room in the hotel whore he was staying, 
into which he had brought her—thanked him—said ‘ it was right 
not to take her to Neil,’—and in the effort to conclude the sentence, 
‘ It would be such bad news for Douglas if our boy was ill,’—the 
dark clouds of oj)pressivo thought clashed togctlier, and a shower of 
tears at once relieved and exhausted her ! 

Lorimer never spoke, lie sat silently by; his arms folded fight 
across his broad chest, as if in resolute effort to avoid any ill-judged 
impulse to console, or check that convulsive fit of weeping. 

She was the first to speak. She stretched her hand across, and 
laid it gently on his arm. 

‘ I have got that ietteb ! ’ she said, with white trembling lips. 
‘ I have recovered, the letters they stole from me, to persuade Douglas 
1 was false.’ 

Then she told him all ; as she herself had learnt it from the 
wretched being whose strange and erring life had just ended. He 
Itad admitted every particular that Lorimer had already heard 
resjtecting his career, to be true. He claimed to be Clochnaberi's 
son when a young man carrying on a most dissipated career at 
college. Not that he had ever seen him as a child, or knew it till 
his mother’s death, who had then assured him of it, and jmt into his 
hands Clochnaben’s letters in those eai-ly days, full of protestations 
of everlasting attachment, and proving that her sole means of sub¬ 
sistence was an income received from her seducer. 

Unaware of the sort of man with whom ho had to deal, and not 
yet experienced in the woild, he had rashly brought these letters 
and proofs to Clochnaben himself, with an appeal for support and 
fatherly jirotcction. Clochnaben gave him fair wegds and precious 
I>romises, affecting to be much touched at re-perusing liis own 
old love-letters,—got them into his possession by giving Fivi’c a sipn 
of money in exchange ; and fro&i the hour he had so deprived him 
of all means of eon-oborating the scandal, as he termed it, of his 
connexion with Frere’s mother ;—utterly denied that any such inti- 
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macy had evei existed,—and declared it was the inrention of the 
young adventurer, whose career he nevertheless at first attempted to 
arrange, by procuring foreign mercantile employment, and so getting 
rid of him. ‘ 

It was years since he had received assistance from Richard Cloch- 
naben, when he presented himself with the false and specious tale 
Gertrude might remember, at Clochnaben Castle. Ho had then 
escaped from gaol instead of a Roman Catholic seminary. Nothing 
was true except his privations, which had been very real. He 
brought with him two or three letters supposed to have been found 
among his mother’s things after the major portion of the corre¬ 
spondence had been bought by Clochnaben. The latter instantly 
tMcd him with the forgery; pointed out that he had not been 
at that time in England, nor at any place from whence they were 
dated ; and declared that on the smallest further attempt to establish 
such relations between himself and Frero, he would deliver him to 
justice, ‘ and see .him swing with satisfaction.’ Notwithstanding 
which declaration, and the rage he had shown at tho odd accident of 
invitation to supersede Heaton which had made Frere an inmate 
under the same roof, he had supplied him with a sum of money 
to facilitate his escape at the time the detective had come to Glen- 
roBsie, taking a dreadful oath never to repeat such assistance if he 
dared to return to Great Britain. 

Frere had never since received one farthing of help, and had con¬ 
tinued to ‘ live by his wits; ’ having drained every sixpence he could, 
from the infatuated Alice Ross. 

‘ Hunted down at last ’ by that unexpected avenger, he had sought 
in vain an obscure asylum in the disguise of a travelling artist. 
Afraid of the police, who came suddenly upon him in a tavern while 
consulting with one of his former felon companions whom they were 
seeking, he had made one of his narrowest escapes by threading 
unusual streets and bye-lanes, and coming out at last on a narrow 
canal that ran by the suburbs. , There he hastily hailed a barge tliat 
was slowly making its way past him, and giving a couple of shillings 
to the man in charge, asked for a passage, saying that he had been 
walking all tho morning, and was footsore and fatigued. He lay 
down under shelter of some tarpaulin, and felt nearly suffo(aited by 
the strange and disagreeable odour of the cargo in the barge. He 
sat up and looked into the water, which appeared to him dazzling with 
beautiful colours; he became perfectly giddy and insensible, and, 
on attempting to stand up, lost his balance, and fell over the unpro¬ 
tected ledge of the barge into the canal. ^ He was assisted out, put 
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into a cab, and was quite sensible enough after the immersion to give 
liis address, aud not sorry to have an excuse in his landlady’s eyes 
for remaining in bed and in hiding. The dreadful smell, however, 
haunted him, aud he was unable to eataanything either that day or 
the next. His eyes then became affected ; small bladders of blood 
seemed to fill and weigh down the lids, nt)d within a very brief ptTiod 
from the sending for Lady Koss, whom ho recognised, ho became 
blind, and the eyes presented a most dreadful appearance—blood¬ 
shot, blank, and staring. He told Gertrude ho was certain ho was 
dying from the inhalation of poisonous vapours on the barge; that 
hi.5 blindness was a juilgmcnt on him ; confessed all, and referred 
her for a portfolio of papers to the Creole, whose address he gave. 

She had listened at first incredulously to Gertrude’s story, and 
seemed to think it some new attempt to entiap Frere, but at length 
proposed to accompany l^ady Koss, carrying the portfolio with her. 
From the mass of pii]>ers, drawing.s and plans, which he had feared 
to take when he fled from the vicinity of Manchester Square, he gave 
a packet, in which was the letter to Kenneth in the condition in 
which it had been originally found. He said that more than once 
lately he had considered whether he would not propose to sell it to 
Lorimer Boyd, or to Lady Ross herself, but was deteired by the fear 
of beiug given into custody ; and that he was still casting about 
whom he could employ to transact that business when lie was 
stricken by his strange malady. ' By the time his broken confession 
w'as over, and the doctor’s examination made, he was insensible and 
dying; his body covered with suflTused spots, his eyes a blank jelly- 
like mass. 

The doctor had been of opinion that ho died, as he had said, from 
inhaling poison, and that the poison was refuse matter from some 
gasworks on the hank of the canal. 

He did not anticipate any fatal effects to those who had as¬ 
sisted the man in his horrible illne-ss, as it arose from such pe¬ 
culiar causes; but they should bo careful for some days. 

And BO ended Gerti ude’s agitated narration ; and at the close she 
lifted her weary, hopeful, lovely eyes to Lorimer; questioning both 
by words and looks liow to get all this disclosed to Sir Douglas. 
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CHAPTER LXXVTIL 

INVALIDED HOME. 

When Lorimer had to make an avowal on his part, of being in 
possession of news painfully interesting to Gertrude. 

Sir Douglas was ill; very ill: any very sudden agitation might 
be fatal to him: ho was in fact invalided home; and Lorimer 
had already resolved to go out to him, and had vrritten to try 
and secure the services of Giuseppe as an excellent sick nurse 
and attendant, and who on his return might be of use to Kenneth, 
of whose bodily condition late accounts had been unfavourable. 
Gertrude must put her patient trust in God os hitherto; and be¬ 
lieve,—as Lorimer believed,—that she would receive her reward, 
even in this world, for all tlm faithful uncomplaining tenderness 
with which she had borne her hard lot ns respected her husband. 

ISo Lorimer departed! And after her few d.ays’ an.xious quaran¬ 
tine, Gertrude dwelt once more with her mother and her beloved 
Neil, and waited news from the Crimea. 

Is it forgotten ? Is it faded to a sad dream, except with those who 
actually took part in it, that war, waged with disaster as much as 
with the armed foe ? Tliat war in wluch, to the eternal glory of 
English courage, the heroism of endurance was proved equal to the 
heroism of action; when youths and men and aged waniors, alike 
showed their willingness not only to die fighting for their country, 
but to die miserably, tediously, obscurely, for their country,—with¬ 
out either mm-miir or appeal. When beardless boys, taken from 
luxurious homes, served in the trenches and champed in wreaths of 
snow, and bore the awful change with eager gallantry ; till mothers 
mode childless knew when the tidings reached them, that those they 
had so fondly cradled and so tenderly roared, had perished ,—kUled 
but not conquered, by the lingering and persistent hardships which 
had surrounded them. 

Are the names hut names now, of strange far-away places, known 
to us only by maps and sketches, where tlic best blood of England 
reddened the streams, or sank in the alien earth ? Are they vanished 
like the thirst that was quenched in the Bulganac river, after a 
Duming and weary march, prelude to the wai’ of the morrow: when 
men stood gazing, from the rugged and precipitous heights which 
crowned that river’s banks, on the roots of willows mowed down in 
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a bitter harvest to prevent shelter or concealment of a foe; atid 
tliree hundred yards of fire blazed in the distance, from the quiet 
village of Bouliok ? 

Is Ahna but a vague melodious s«und ? where fording that un¬ 
known water, and marching straight into batteries held to ho im- 
prcgTiable, we drove out five-and-forty thousand men before the sun 
marked tliree hours of tinre for the struggle ? Do we still shudder at 
the tale of ever-memorable Balaklava ; when, circled by a blaze of 
artillei-y, front, flank, and rear, our gallant horsemen rode to death 
at the woi-d of a mistaken command, and left on the ground two- 
thirds of their number? Do the dull November mists of morning 
never bring to mind the fogs of that miserable anxious dawn at In- 
kermann ; when those who had worked in the trenches all night were 
suddenly called forth from their comfortless rest in tents or on tire 
bare ground, to charge against barbaric foes; foes who muftilated 
the dead to avenge the bi-avery of the living ? 

Are our dr’eaming ears never haunted by floating watchwords 
through the night? brief sad sentences sjioken by dying lips, 
whose! farewells were given so far away ? 

‘ Forward, 23d! ’ shouts one young voice.—‘ Stand firm, for the 
honour of England artd the credit of the Eilles ; firm, my men ! ’ 
cries another.—‘ I will fight to the last,’ pants the brave but over¬ 
powered swordsman called upon to surrender as prisoner.—‘ 1 do not 
move till the battle is won,’ exclaims the crippled hero who lay 
bleeding before Sebastopol, amongst guns still directed by him 
against the enemy! 

Do we think, as our daily post comes happily in, or as we our¬ 
selves carelessly sit down at our writing-tables for an uneventful* 
correspondence, of that chaniel-house at Varna, and all the ‘ last 
messages’ writtenhy deputy for poor soldiers at Scutari, and on board 
the swarming troop-ships, and in the miserable hospitals denuded of 
stores or fit appliances for the wounded ? Do the stray scattered 
sentences return, recorded among a thousand others? when one 
wiites, ‘ Fraying my mother may not feel the misfortune of my 
death too much; ’ and another—‘ Write to my father; he will liest 
break this to my wife;’ w\iile a third indites the triumphant date, 

‘ Vfritten on the field we have taken from the enemy.’ 

Do we yet mourn for the later, nearer deaths of those who came 
back to native land and pleasant homes; whose faces were once 
more dwelt on by loving tendbr eyes; whose hands were once more 
clasped by loving hands ; but who were so worn and shaken by the 
past tempest of that wintry war, that, like nipped trees, they stood 
for a little while, and "then succumbed and fell ? Those who have 
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not surrived to win their laurels in future battles, but rest under the 

‘ Cypress and yew,—sorrowful trees! ’ 

of their own green land,—soldiers who died in time of peace, when 
the bitterness of death seemed ended; precious lives, whose loss left 
blanks in many a home, that never, never, can be filled ! 

Do we sometimes see a vision, as we cross on a sunny morning 
from the gardens opposite Buckingham Palace and the Horse 
Guards, of the crowded Park as it was on that thrilling day, when 
such of our wounded heroes as had returned, passed before their 
Queen in thin lines,—receiving a medal and a word, for the life that 
was risked, and the health or the limb for ever lost,—and loyally 
saluting, amid the cheers of the crowd, the Ruler of the country in 
whose service they had bled ? 

Events follow events in this busy world of ours, as wave follows 
wave on the wide and restless sea,—too happy if they do not pass 
like those waves, leaving only, here and there, a nan-ow heep of weed 
thrown up on the shore, where the landmarks of history stand. 

How much is remembered, and how much forgotten,—bow many 
are rewarded, and how many sufl'ered to float away into oblivion and' 
neglect,—is best known to those who should receive, and those who 
could bestow, the prizes that glitter in the eyes of the lovers of 
glory; and which should also be the recompense of all who fight 
and suffer, even though some be willing to suffer without such 
reward, for duty and conscience’ sake alone. 

Sir Douglas was not among those who could claim the meed of 
,fame that day. He had served his country well in many a past 
campaign, but the dreary hour had come to him, as to many another 
gallant heart, when he was compelled to own that tlie body could no 
longer obey the soul’s behest; any more than th6 soldier, bleeding 
faintly to death on the battle-field, can rise at the sound of the 
bugle-call, and march with his comrades to victory. 

In bed, or in a blanket on the ground in his tent; on board 
a crowded steamer borne to an hotel at Pera; looking forward 
at one time only to a grave at Scutrpi; rallying a little, and 
struggling so far with sickness as again to engage with the enemy, 
only again to be disabled, not by wounds, but by sickness; depressed, 
worn out, exhausted, and miserable at the helplessness consequent 
on this condition. Sir Douglas Ross had at last to surrender to the 
force of circumstances, and confess himself a dying invalid. 

His letter to Loriraer was the letter of a broken-hearted man ; 
and he proved his consciousness of that fact by its closing words; 

‘ 1 am not the only officer in command here, whose fate it will be to 
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die, not of the privations of the camp or the wounds received 
in battle, but of a broken heart.’ 

And Ijorimer knew that only the extreme of fading and failing 
weakness would have wrung that sentence from his friend and com¬ 
rade ; dear to him from boyhood till the present hour. 


CHAPTEE LXXIX. 

PEACE IN GI.ENBOSSIE. 

Tbk summer days wore on. Sir Douglas had embarked, and was 
on his way homo ! So much at least was known to Gcrtrudels rest¬ 
less heart. That strange and dreadful life, so busy round him ; of 
alternate wet and cold and heat; of toil to procure water or proper 
food ; of roads impassable, and insufficient clothing ; of wounds and 
cholera and exhaustion; of trenches and pickets; of overloaded 
troop-ships, and miserable moving of dying men on mules and rough 
contrivances of planks ; decimated companies, and ncedle.s.s sacrifice 
by neglect and mismanagement of lives that might have been spared 
—*11 that was over! But the mortification of inaction, and the 
private sorrow of heart: these things remained, ever present witli 
him; and at first his state of debility was such, that the faithful 
friend who had joined and now accompanied him, daily expected 
the bitter task of writing home to say that ‘all was ended,’ and that 
the gallant spirit had passed away from earthly struggles to the lon^ 
peace of death. 

A better fate avas in store for him. As they neared England 
Vis health improved, and when at length Lorimer Boyd announce 
their landing at Folkestone, ho was also able to add that he hoped, 
before leaving that port, to break to him all that had occurred since 
the day that Gertrude had been called to Frere’s strange and dread¬ 
ful sick bod, and in obeying that call hod indeed gain^ the ‘ special 
blessing ’ which her younj^ son believed would descend on her head! 

oOnco again he wrote from the hotel at Folkestone. Sir Douglas 
had such an access of despondency on finding'himself once more in 
that saddened England which he had quitted under such grievous 
circumstances, that he had l»en confined to his room with low fever. 
Lorimer owned that at last he risked the shock of a more abrupt 
communication than he Imd originally intended, ‘ lest our Douglas 
should die, and neveP know the truth on this side of the grave I ’ 
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AH had now been told him; the papers given by Gertrude were 
in his possession, and had been read and re-read with many a bitter 
groan of vehement self-reproach. He sought no excuse in the chain 
of circumstances that had led (.him to deem her false, whose truth 
had been so dearly proved: though he spoke sorrowfully of the con¬ 
stant concealment of facts which, clearly explained and understood, 
would have seemed harmless and innocent as they were in reality. 
He spoke also of the suffering he had endured at times from flashes 
of torturing doubt, repelled with all the strength of his heart, but 
recurring at wretched inton'als, as on the day when he heard Ken¬ 
neth so passionately speaking with Gertrude in the moi'ning-room, 
and found hor agitated beyond what a common sympathy in his 
supposed domestic troubles could reasonably justify. And, lastly, 
he revealed to Lorimer—with injunctions never while he lived 
to breathe that secret to mortal ear— the events of that fearful 
morning when Kenneth, delirious from drunken excess, had attempted 
his uncle’s life, accompanying that murderous assault with the wild 
speech :—‘ Part from her yourself; part from her for ever ! And 
be sure if I do not marry your widow, no other man shall! ’ 

The narrow escape from death which the unsteadiness of the 
drunkard’s aim had then permitted; the pain and misery of mind 
Sir Douglas had undergone, sitting with his bandaged hand throb¬ 
bing with pain, listening to the treacherous tale of Alice lioss, and 
reading, as he tliought—as any one would have thought—the cer¬ 
tain, incontrovertible proof that Gertrude was on the eve of a sinful 
yielding to the passion so wildly and daringly expressed for her, not 
only to herself but to hor husband; tVie pining for hor, the haunting 
•of all memories of her, in spite of these convictions; the yearning 
for death on the battle-field, and the slow, ignoble, sickly wasting 
away of life that came instead; the agony of perplexity caused by 
Neil’s innocent boyish letters about his mother, and Kenneth, anil 
his young cousin Effie; the longing he had had to countermand his 
own strict and solemn injunctions to Ijorimcr, and entreat for news 
of Gertrude, of home, of the treasures he had Ipst and abjured in 
vain;—all tills did Sir Douglas acknowledge with an out-pouring of 
the heart that left no thought unknown ^to the faithful friend who 
now soothed, and nursed, and consoled him, with assurances of the 
patient love and lingering hope that had upborne his innocent wife 
through all the bitter misunderstanding that had parted them. 

‘I knew this happier day would confe,’ Lorimer wrote to hor. ‘ I 
was a true prophet of good j and I think in the depths of your 
heart yon also looked foi* it sooner or later. Now let me beseech 
you to tiy and be as calrg and well as possible and expect Douglas 
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back at Glenrossie with what liaste I can permit him to make, 
being, as I am at present, a combination of sick-nurse and com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

‘ You must expect to see bini aHerfd, dear Gertrude ; he is very 
mneh altered: very much more deserving of that title of ‘ Old Sir 
Douglas,’ which it once so surpnsed you he should have obtained. 
But happiness is a great restorer, and I trust you have both many, 
many years of such happiness in store.—Yours ever, LoBiMnn.’ 

The very sentence thus worded to reassure Gertrude, filled her 
with that trembling anxiety which comes to those wlio love, like an 
extra sense. 

If he should yet bo taken trom her! If he should die before he 
could reach Glenrossie! If sheherself should fail, and faint, and perish 
before she could once more be folded in his embrace ! Before she 
could speak words of love, and welcome, and pity, and see him stand 
on his own threshold-stone, by the side of her Neil, as on that fatal 
morning when she Jooked back at them from the carriage-window as 
she left for Edinburgh, not knowing that look was to bo her last! 
If. after all, they never should meet again on earth, after all her 
hopes and her triumphant justification ! 

Feverish was the life diat Gertrude led during these days of help¬ 
less expectation. All the care of her which poor Lady Charlotte 
attempted to take seemed utterly in vain. Eating, sleeping, sitting 
still for more than a few minutes at a time, were all alike impossible. 
Yet she obeyed Ijorimer’s counsel. He had adjured her not to 
attempt to join them, cvem should Sir Douglas be delayed on the 
road by' any relapse or variation in health,—at all events, not to 
come unless sent for. In the tranquillity of his own home, let ihe 
bioken soldier recover the agitation which must naturally follow 
such a meeting as fliey looked forward to. 

She obeyed. She was patient. The day at length dawned, which 
should give its sunset light to their re-union. She read again and 
again the sweet brief line in her husband’s own handwriting,—' my 
Gertrude, I am comi»g Jiome to be forgiven.’ 

‘Forgiven! Oh, love Tvoh, husband ! oh, Douglas !’ Scarcely 
could she refrain from such audible exclamations as broke the miser- 
iible meditations of her sleepless nights, when in former grief she 
thought of him afar olf, soothed by the songs of a stranger’s voice. 

The day wore on; the sound of wheels rapidly approaching was 
heard in the avenue. Loudof and nearer it came; louder and 
nearer still; till it suddenly ceased.—and the master of. Glenrossie 
Castle stood once more at the portal of his forsaken home. 

p i» 
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Old Sir Douglas. 


‘ My jwife; ’ was all Sir Douglas said. Lorimer Boyd had stepped 
aside as they eft the carriage, and caught young Neil to his 
breast. The aged butler stood trembling and tearful as his master 
eaned a moment for support his arm, and then passed feebly in; 
while Gertrude, with a mixture of tenderness, suffering, and triumph 
in her face, such as beams from the countenance of the wife in 
Millais’ unequalled picture of ‘ The Kelease,’ folded her arms round 
the stately form whose head bent low as if unworthy of her embrace, 
and sobbed alond for xery excess of joy. 

Nothing could part them now; nothing but death. The long 
weary grief was over: the lesson of patience ended. There was 
peace at last in Glenrossie I 

What would ray readers have more ? the rest of my tale is briefly 
told„or may be briefly guessed. 

The sorrowful approach of Kenneth the day after his uncle’s arri¬ 
val ; humbling himself to the dust before the kindly pitying generous 
eyes that filled with tears as he bade him welcome. 

The triumph of Lady Oliarlottc, and the frolic of her curl, as she 
boasted of the justice done at last to her Gertie by the impetuous 
Sir Douglas, who, ‘ however superior ho might be thought by 
strangers, had owned hinjself entirely in the wrong.’ The iron spite 
of the Dowager Clochnaben, who resolutely crushed the tender little 
woman’s joy ; assuring her that the wobld merely saw the yielding 
of a ‘ silly auld carle ’ in Sir Douglas’s misplaced indulgence, ‘ after 
all that had happened, you know ; ’ and that as to Kenneth, ‘ other 
folk might call it penitence if timy pleased, but site called it softening 
of the brain.’ 

The wondering gladness of Maggie, when the light broke in upon 
her that her slender Effie would one day hold her place at ‘ the 
Castle ’ as the bride of young Neil, and so melt Torrieburn and 
Glenrossie into one glad homo. And last, not least, the rest of 
heart that came to Lorimer, lonely though many of his days might 
be ; looking back to the long, long friendship which had ever found 
him leal and true ; from the boyish dap&.ii,'Eton, till the passions 
and anxieties of after years liad faded t^uy like a dream, and he sat 
by the winter fire and discussed the hopes and fears of a new genera¬ 
tion at Glenrossie, with Old Sir Douglas, and his gentle, faithful ftife. 

Ailie had disappeared. There was indeed a rumour sent abroad 
in the narrow circles of Torrieburn ^and Glenrossie, that far North, 
in one of the bye-streets of the ancient city of Aberdeen, a spare and 
slender female lived, who answered her description; and whose 
occupation it was to prepare and execute baskets and nets and mats 
ill glossy coloured chenilles. 
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Soft chenille, that lightly covered the sharp wires bena*th; so 
that when worn and old and broken, the faded trifles,—^ragged and 
crooked and witch-like,—tore the inexperienced hand that fein 
would bend them back into shape. * 

These, in their first fteshness, she brought to the rarious hotels 
where visitors and sportsmen ‘ put up,’ on their tour far North: and 
they were sold'as the work of ‘ a decent bodie who had seen better 
days.’ Furtively, in the dim foggy autumn evenings, that unknown 
lady made her rounds; scudding swiftly, creeping softly, gazing 
warily, avoiding all greeting or recognition, gliding round the dark 
comers from the better streets to her forlorn garret in a grim and 
grey stone house, five stories high, with little solid windows black 
witlvage. She had told the sharp slatternly landlady, she ‘could 
not pay a heavy rent,’ and she ‘ liked a high room : ’ she had Jbeen 
‘ used all tier life to a very'lofty room, though small.’ All her life ! 

The high stone staircase, greasy with filth, seemed indeed no 
fatigue to that spare figure. Swiftly she passed upward; so swiftly 
that the long ends of the shabby fur boa she^worc round her throat, 
waved in the air as if it had life: and only sometimes, if she heard 
voices, or saw some unusual glimmering light on the flats beneath 
her own as she ascended, she would pause, and peer with half-closed 
gleaming eyes ; swiftly vanishing out of sight if a door opened, or a 
foot-fall sounded on those echoing steps of rough-hewn granite. 

Never was her own door open : never but by one rare chance, 
when she had gone out more hurriedly than usual with her cbenille- 
work, because a Boyal Princess was passing through the city of 
Aberdeen. 

On that one rare occasion, a little meagre girl, tempted by curi¬ 
osity, and the vistagthrough the portal of those glossy, soft, bright- 
coloured materials, with their shining wire frameworks glancing in 
the light,—stole in and stood by the table, absorbed in a mystery of 
admirutiou and contemplation. She never intruded again ! That 
spare grim lady softly returned; gripped her suddenly by her bony 
little shoulders, and ‘ worretted ’ her as a cat might shake 

a mouse. She dared not^eat her. The ‘ neighbour ’ whose child 
she jvas might have hauled the cat-like lady to a police-office. She 
‘ only shook her.’ Shook her in a fit of fierce suspicion that the 
half-starved creature was trying to learn how to make those wire 
baskets and sheathe their clay-like feet in velvet chenille, in order 
to rival or undersell their present creator. 

But that shaking cheeked all curiosity for a long time to come, in 
the terrified little victim.—causing her to sit stunned and stupefied 
on the topmost step of tlic 'stone staircase, though in close vicinitii 
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to the awful door,—unable to recover from her ^ddiness sufficiently 
to take refuge in the flat below; where she dwelt, in careless squalor, 
with her bony little sisters and brothers. 

Ah 1 how different was the lone garret in that stony house, from 
the bright morning-room at Glenrossie I 

There once more, in the glowing light of reconciled love, and the 
glorious autumn sunshine, sat Sir Douglas and his happy wife, talk¬ 
ing of the past and future, with voices full of gladness and eyes 
serene with peace. 

Only now and then, with a sigh of fond regret. Sir Douglas would 
lament,.|he ‘two years of waning life wasted in distrust.’ And 
Gertr|td% with her low voice full of all the music of tenderness, 
woul4, ilSiBwer that self-rcproachful speech with Its counterpart: ‘ 1 
ought ^ have told you all at first; I ought to have told you ! ’ and 
echo‘bock his sigh. 

Once only she saw her vile and treacherous sister-in-law again. 
Once, when Sir Douglas and she were on their way to some pleasant 
visit near Inverness, and during their halt in Aberdeen, had taken 
a, stroll in the outskirts of the town, near the sea. 

There, in the. grey evening, a spare figure stood motionless, 
gazing out on the dim colourless ocean : then, waving its hands a 
moment as in some aebung despair, it disappeared in the distance. 

' What startled you, Gertrude ? ’ said Sir Douglas, as he drew 
her arm closer within his own. 

‘ I thought I saw Ailie ! ’ she answered quickly ; and clung to 
that dear protooting arm ; ‘ I thought I saw Ailie looking out over 
the sea ! ’ 

Was it then indeed Ailie who dwelt in the grey and dank stone 
house, in that dull bye-street of Aberdeen ? 

Was it Ailie who stoc'' in that misty evening light, despairing ? 

Thinking of the awful day when the smuggler was murdered,— 
or the day when Frere was hunted down at last,—or the love-days 
begun in the halls of Clochuaben, which had ended in such bitter 
vengeance ?—or that hour of peaceful sunsf^i'iRi the fair mountain 
side, when she spoke of ‘ kith-and-kin to her betrayed half- 
brother ; while the mavis sang, and the harebell waved in the g^tte 
breeze, and he vowqji to befriend and protect her ? 

Alone now. Alone for ever 1 








